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PREFACE 


This book has been prepared with three purposes' in mind. 
It is intended for use as a textbook in school administration, 
for use as a general reference work, and for the use of school 
people generally who may wish to broaden their understanding 
of the field of public school administration and its relations to 
teaching, supervision, curriculum work, guidance, and research, 
and to the more comprehensive aspects of the relation of social 
and political life to public administration in our country. 

The book’s claim to a position among textbooks in this field 
is to be found in its different approach to the teaching of the 
subject. Instead of a complete exposition of this realm of 
knowledge, with stress upon “how to administer a school sys- 
tem,” it has given more attention to the underlying purposes of 
administration and how they are arrived at, and to the nature 
of school administrative problems, techniques, and processes, 
with emphasis upon “how to find out how to administer.” 

The author’s reasons for this change in approach rest upon 
his long observation that even advanced students are too often 
unfamiliar with the broader reaches of the literature of the 
field, and that too few school executives keep in touch with this 
growing literature or participate as they should in the activities 
of their profession. More unfortunate than these factors, how- 
ever, is the extent to which we have trained our students to be 
authoritarians and mechanics rather than scholars and states- 
men in administration. This unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
believed to be due in part to our use of textbooks so voluminous 
and detailed as to make exposure of the student to the wider 
literature next to impossible, and in part to the fact that we 
have devoted too much time to teaching “right” plans, solu- 
tions, patterns, techniques, and procedures, and too little to 
the process of finding out what is needed, what recipe to use, 
and why, when, where, and how to apply it. 
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If patterns of administration are set out in full in his text- 
book, the student will learn the patterns and believe in and trust 
them. If the patterns are not there the teacher will have the 
challenge and the pleasure of developing the patterns with his 
students. This latter situation is what the author’s experience 
has indicated is desirable as a means of stimulating initiative 
and originality, and of developing administration as a field that 
recognizes the authority of science as much as it does the 
authority of law. 

The scope of this book is dictated more by the needs of the 
student seeking a position in educational leadership than by a 
strict definition of the term administration. If education is to 
play the part we have laid out for it in our country, then our 
school executives must know that part well and be equipped to 
carry it on, in all its wide ramifications among the many ele- 
ments that make up our culture. Our schools are a part of, not 
apart from, our government and our many social, economic, 
and intellectual enterprises. To malce them so in fact requires 
not only that our executives shall know the science of adminis- 
tration, but also, that they shall play a part in the wider leader- 
ship activities of their profession. 

In accordance with this idea three unusual features have 
been included in this book : first, an explanation of the organi- 
zations and activities of the professional societies in this field ; 
second, far more extensive, yet by necessity far from complete, 
bibliographies of the literature of the field, including a special 
treatment of the necessary library and research tools and ma- 
terials; and third, a treatment of the historical, philosophical, 
social, and psychological backgrounds of school administration. 

Aside from these special features, the matters treated here 
are as in most of our comprehensive texts. Effort has been 
made to enable the student to see all the wide reaches of, and 
reasons for, our American public education enterprise, and to 
sense public education as an institution, as one of our chief 
instruments of social progress, as a phase of our culture, as a 
part of our government, and as a science of management. 
Through its analyses, through the problems it has proposed, 
and the bibliographical helps it has offered, this book has at- 
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tempted to provide points of contact with the essential respon- 
sibilities of the school executive in all the many types of posi- 
tions available to our school administrators, and to prepare the 
way for lectures, reading, discussion, and special studies which 
will afford training in the processes of finding out how to iso- 
late, define, and deal with problems of school management. 

The book is arranged in two Parts. Part I, of four chapters, 
introduces the reader to the field and to the tools by which the 
field can be entered and worked. Chapter 1 describes the field 
and characterizes the literature and its sources; Chapter 2 in- 
troduces and explains the library and scientific tools essential 
to its study ; Chapter 3 presents the temporal, philosophical, in- 
stitutional, and psychological background of the field, not only 
as a means of explaining the school as an institution and the 
general reaches of the practice of school administration, but 
also as the sources of facts and reasons by which the objectives 
and the processes of administration are so largely determined; 
Chapter 4 is devoted to the professional societies of which 
school administrators are members, and reveals to the student 
the nature of this outer realm of opportunity and responsibility 
and how to participate in its activities. The amount of time to 
be devoted to this Part by any class should vary with the degree 
of advancement, the experience, and the purposes of the stu- 
dents. The writer is convinced that it cannot properly be ig- 
nored by any who seek places of leadership in the field. 

Part II, in eleven chapters, covers the subject matter of fed- 
eral, state, county, and local school administration. Chapter 5 
is devoted to a discussion of our theory of public education and 
our theory of school administration. Though textual treat- 
ment of the latter is brief, the author hopes that it may provoke 
study and discussion by which the nature of the administrative 
service may be examined and the reasons for our proneness 
toward authoritarian practices revealed. 

Instructors will find it easily possible to change the relative 
emphasis given to federal, state, county, and local problems 
from that given by .the text. Nothing short of encyclopedic 
treatment could cover all that one might wish for in any one 
of these fields. To meet this need care has been taken to indi- 
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cate the type of problems to be met, and extensive and classified 
bibliographies are appended throughout. 

It remains to express here the author’s debt to his students 
over a period of years. It was largely out of his students^ con- 
tinuous inquiries that this idea of a textbook was developed. 
To three of his recent graduate students, Hal W. Hamm, John 
R. Humphreys, and Irwin Switzer, the author is indebted for 
an extended study of this plan for a book in light of their own 
learning problems, and for some assistance in starting the bib- 
liographical work. 

Jesse B. Sears 

Stanford University 

March 24, 1947 
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PART I 

THE FIELD OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 




Chapter 1 

AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

1. General Description of Field Covered 

The field of school administration, as commonly taught, in- 
cludes more than the technical use of the term “administration” 
implies. Wherever there is consideration of public policy af- 
fecting education as it is or may be; wherever there is law- 
making or court action touching education; wherever there is 
planning or policy-making for the creation or management of 
educational service of any kind ; indeed, wherever there is edu- 
cational activity of any sort, administration in some form is in- 
volved, directly or indirectly. 

Education is one of our most extensive and most costly 
public services. The federal government, all state governments, 
county, town, and township governments in many states, and 
each local school district in all states share responsibility for the 
management of public education. Besides public education, 
we also have schools that are developed and operated by church 
authorities, schools conducted as independently endowed insti- 
tutions, and schools conducted as private economic ventures. 
Administration as a study is concerned with the creation and 
management of all these types of schools and with government, 
church, or private responsibilities bearing upon educational 
service. The primary concern of this book, however, is with 
public education. 

Of schools there is the widest variety, offering programs 
suited to all, from early infancy to late adulthood. Nursery 
school, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and higher institu- 
tions provide an educational ladder available for any who may 
elect to try to climb on it. Besides this coordinated line of serv- 
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ice innumerable technical, professional, and special schools and 
special education services are provided to meet the needs of spe- 
cial groups. For all these units programs have to be conceived 
and planned and policies have to be formed. For all, workers 
have to be trained, organized, and directed. Housing and 
equipment have to be provided, funds assembled, budgets 
planned and carried out. The task of planning for a suitable 
division of labor to care for the range and variety of functions 
thus suggested indicates the wide variety of activities with 
which the field of school administration has to deal. 

Beyond one’s regular work as an administrator there is the 
work of the profession in which every administrator will want 
to participate. In preparation for this, some attention should be 
given to the professional and scientific organizations in this 
field and to the activities of these organizations. In a proper 
sense these organizations afford a stimulus to continuous 
growth and an outlet through which members may give expres- 
sion to their ideas or perhaps assist in shaping public sentiment 
or the legislation by which the school policies of the country 
are formed. In most of these organizations two lines of activi- 
ties are carried on : public meetings for discussion and the pre- 
sentation of papers and committee reports and the publication 
of proceedings, reports, yearbooks, and journals. The trained 
administrator will be familiar with all these avenues of expres- 
sion. 

Nor is this all that falls within this special field of study. 
There is a background — temporal, philosophical, and scientific 
— without which present day problems of school administration 
cannot easily be understood. The history of education, our 
political theory, our social philosophy and the social forces 
and problems of the present, the sciences of psychology and 
biology that throw light upon tlie problems of learning and 
teaching and school routines, also must be understood for their 
special contributions to school management. 

2. Description and Characterization of the Literature 

The study of school administration may be carried on in a 
library, in the .classroom, in laboratories, and in responsible 
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practice. To gain the required knowledge a wide variety ot 
metliods of work is utilized. For all types of study and teach- 
ing, a first necessity is a library, filled with the accumulated 
knowledge and thought on the subject of interest. It would 
not be difficult to list as many as twenty thousand books and 
monographs that deal in an important way with one or more 
of the aspects of school administration. To gain an acquaint- 
ance with this literature, and one must if he is to be a scholar 
or a leader in this field, one must know how to find his way 
among these many titles. To assist in this some general descrip- 
tion or characterization of the collection may be offered at this 
point. 

In the first place, these writings have accumulated through a 
long period of time. Harvard College was founded in 1636. 
Colonial legislation affecting education began in Massachusetts 
in 1642. From the very beginning of colonial life schools have 
been fostered and from the start education has been a public as 
well as private or church-controlled service. It has everywhere 
been a basic interest of our people. Official documents — legis- 
lative, judicial, and directly educational — ^have been produced 
continuously by state and local units of government. Education 
has from the start been discussed by philosophers, statesmen, 
and schoolmasters. A vast professional and scientific literature 
has accumulated on every possible problem in the field. What 
other times and other peoples have done, what we should do 
and why, how to establish schools, how to organize and direct 
them, how to finance, and how to house them suggest wide 
areas back of which lie thousands of pages of carefully drawn 
statutes and regulations. Vast systems of published official 
reports tell the story of what has been done. Parallel to these 
types, through books, monographs, and journals, there has 
been published a continuous record of what men have thought 
and of what their researches have revealed about these many 
enterprises. 

It must be remembered that students of school administra- 
tion are concerned with many matters outside the realm of 
their immediate field. Administration is an aspect rather than 
a separate isolated division of the field of education. It is 
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concerned with every purpose, every activity, and every object 
of the school, and with the relation of all these to the life of 
the community, the state, and the people — the clientele of the 
school enterprise. The administrator cannot know administra- 
tion without knowing much about the service he is to admin- 
ister. Although he cannot be a specialist in health, guidance, 
teaching, and pupil care, yet he must know the fundamentals 
of these fields and keep in touch with the trend of develop- 
ments. In like manner he must know much about the social 
philosophy back of the concept of free public schools and back 
of all other types of schools as well, since this philosophy has 
a most important bearing upon his problems. Quite as inti- 
mate, and for like reasons, also, must be his concern with the 
fields of politics, economics, and public finance. In similar 
fashion, too, his problems will lead him to the findings of many 
researches in psychology, sociology, and biology. All these areas 
require attention of the student of administration. Although 
it is beyond the scope of this work to offer more than a few 
S2unple excursions into these fields for their background value 
only, it must be kept in mind that each of these fields is sup- 
ported by a large library of its own. 

As a means of identifying and remembering titles and 
authors in connection with what the separate publications have 
to offer, it will be helpful to a student if the literature is viewed 
from four separate standpoints, as follows 

1. How, or by whom the literature has been developed. 

(a) Government officials 

(b) Institutions 

(c) Societies 

(d) Groups — committees, boards, commissions, faculties 

(e) Individual authors 

2. The form or the types of publications represented. 

(a) Books 

(b) Monographs 

(c) Pamphlets 

1 The beginning student would do well to go to a library and become 
acquainted with what these analyses show and with what tiiey can do to 
acquaint him with his most important tools. 
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(d) Brochures 

(e) Magazines 

(f) Leaflets 

(g) Graphic forms 

3. The tj'pes of publications and method or general charac- 
ter of treatment offered. 

(a) Documentary and other source materials 

(b) Reference works 

(c) General treatises 

(d) Researches 

(e) News, opinions, and general discussion 

4. The problems or the materials treated. 

(a) Social, psychological, philosophical, historical, politi- 
cal, and economic backgrounds 

(b) Law-making, court actions, board regulations 

(c) Finance, property, and business matters 

(d) Instruction, supervision, curriculum 

(e) Personnel — staff and pupil 

(f) Research and public relations 

(g) Administration 

To master the field of school administration one must know 
the literature of the field and he will do well to know it from 
each of these four viewpoints. He must know the school — the 
institution — in all its forms of expression; he must know the 
leadership of the field — those who are running the enterprise 
and those who are producing its literature; he should be fa- 
miliar with the forms in which the literature exists; and he 
should know the problems and circumstances and conditions 
of life of the enterprise in all its aspects. The above classifica- 
tions may Ije helpful to these ends. To illustrate: One hears 
of a new title and wonders whether or not it would be useful. It 
will help greatly if he knows its classification as here suggested. 
Is it an official document of a government, of an institution, or 
of a society? Is it a book or a monograph or a magazine 
article? Is it a collection of facts or a reference work, a re- 
search, a general treatise, or a report of news ? Does it pertain 
to the philosophical, the legal, the financial, the instructional, 
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or some other special aspect of his field? One tends, for very 
obvious practical reasons, to remember publications in these 
very ways. 

The literature on school administration reveals that some 
men of importance in the field write, some teach, and others 
direct. Only occasionally does an individual rank high in all 
these categories. Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, Andrew D. 
White, Charles W. Eliot, and William T. Harris were men 
of action, with great vision and power as leaders, and at the 
same time were men of sound and productive scholarship. 

In education, as in all other phases of our culture, most of 
the work is done by men of lesser talents. One who desires 
to enter the profession of school administration may need to 
know only the outstanding leaders of the past, but of the 
present he will have to know not only the leaders but also many 
who are playing relatively lesser parts. The names of these 
will be found in directories of the officers of institutions and 
professional societies, and foundations; in biographical dic- 
tionaries; attached to official governmental and institutional 
publications ; and under the titles of books, reports, and articles. 

3. Knowing Those Who Have Produced the Literature 

The literature of any field may be likened to a stream. It 
rises and falls, is shallow at some points and deep at others. 
In some places it may be clear while in others it is clouded with 
vagueness. At one stretch it goes rushing and troubled, at 
another it flows with' calmness and deliberation. At times it 
appears to cut new channels and even to change its course, but 
always it keeps flowing on. A change in the mode of life (as 
from agrarian to industrial emphasis), a shift in national pur- 
pose, a change in the peoples’ sentiment, new scientific develop- 
ments — any one of these might do to the literature of a field 
what a shift in the earth’s crust sometimes has done to rivers. 
Change is continuous, but catastrophic change is very rare in 
our stream of literature, as it is in streams of water. 

It is in this sense that our literature reflects both continuity 
and change. Those who write do so mainly for their own 
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time and in terms of the problems of their days. In propor- 
tion as an author is able to foresee a change — social, economic, 
scientific — and is able to anticipate it, he writes ahead of his 
time. Some look forward, others look about themselves only 
and record what they see, and still others look backward to the 
past. Any one of these writers may be truly creative, depend- 
ing upon his vision. As rivers have sometimes returned to old 
channels, so, in education, writers have often rediscovered old 
ideas and given them fresh illumination for use in their owm 
time. The historian has often drawn from the past the richest 
and fullest meanings of the present. The recorder of facts 
(see the thousands of educational documents presenting official 
reports) who sees and records with wisdom has done much 
to solve the problems of days ahead. The most factual record 
or report, or the mere story, or the critical examination of the 
past is not of necessity dead literature or especially dry read- 
ing. Many contributors in these fields have shown vision, just 
as many of those who offer panaceas for future ills in school 
administration often are lacking in understanding as well as 
vision. 

To get acquainted with men who write in this field then, 
the student will need to discriminate with care. He must re- 
member the principles of continuity and of change. He must 
realize that there can be no science without data, and that if 
data are not recorded they cannot easily be studied; indeed 
without these records of facts our institutions could scarcely 
be run at all. Thus, bare records of important facts are an 
essential part of our literature. The facts for this particular 
field of study are set down in official reports of government 
officers and of authorities in charge of institutions and societies. 
From the members of the staff of the Office of Education 
there has come a continuous stream of factual documents and 
other streams of reports of researches and discussion that to- 
gether form a collection of several thousand titles, many of 
them extremely valuable. From the offices of state school 
executives and their staffs have come like streams of titles 
relating, in most cases, to the educational problems of the state 
in question. From local school systems, also, and from indi- 
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vidual institutions similar accumulations of material have been 
developed. A competent scholar in school administration will 
not only know these documents but will know the people who 
are producing tlie more important ones. 

What is true in the field of documents is equally true in the 
fields of textbooks and other general treatises. It is true of the 
research literature, of philosophy, or of news and current dis- 
cussion. It is these writers — some plodding fact gatherers, others 
noted for their organizing and systematizing abilities, others for 
their imagination and insight as discoverers, others for their 
reasoning powers, or for their brilliancy in expression, or for 
their vision into the future — it is these men who are building 
the science and laying the course for those who steer the 
school administrative ship. 

Behind these great documents, great treatises, great re- 
searches, and brilliant writing there are usually great men, men 
worth knowing intimately, quite beyond what they have re- 
vealed incidentally of themselves in their writings. To know 
these men is to know certain of the essential background ele- 
ments of the science and practice of school administration. 
For this the biographical dictionaries, encyclopedias, and books 
of biography have provided very well. Whoever reads Henry 
James’ illuminating life of Charles W. Eliot will have an 
understanding of the growth of Harvard University during 
Eliot’s presidency that he could never gain by reading Eliot’s 
excellent series of annual reports or any of his essays or ad- 
dresses. Similarly, the story of Horace Mann as told by his 
wife, Mary Peabody Mann, illuminates the long and difficult 
struggle Mann led for free schools in his day. In that inti- 
mate story there is more than added fact, there is revelation 
of the character that was producing the leadership that was 
to win in one of America’s great battles, and so to become a 
source of inspiration for the novice who is trying at a later 
stage to enter that same struggle. Some of these life stories 
should be read by every graduate student who desires to know 
how his profession and his science have been built up. How 
men have lived, how they have felt, how they have worked, 
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cannot fail to illuminate what they have set down in records 
or in books. 

There is another important source from which the litera- 
ture of this field has poured in a continuous stream through 
most of our history — the publications of professional organiza- 
tions, scientific societies, and foundations devoted to education. 
The student of school administration will come upon pro- 
ceedings, yearbooks, bulletins, and reports from these sources. 
In these volumes he will find evidence of the organized effort 
of the profession, and through acquaintance with these publica- 
tions he will come to know the organizations that are active 
in directing scientific studies and that are equally influential 
in the practical field — organizations with which he will hope 
to identify himself when he has completed his studies and 
enters upon his career. 

To know these important institutions and forces the student 
may seek information from directories and from histories of 
the organizations, but he will learn most through close acquaint- 
ance with their published works. From these he may see the 
growth of his chosen field of science, the shift in professional 
interest with the passing of time, and many of the leaders who 
have guided the profession. 

Still another source from which the literature of this field 
has come in recent years is that of commissions, committees, 
and individual investigators. In many cases these groups have 
been formed by organizations, government departments, insti- 
tutions of higher learning, or philanthropic foundations. Ref- 
erence here is mainly to the educational survey work that has 
been done since the beginning of the present century. In the 
school survey there has been developed a remarkable extension 
of research activities into the practice of education. Several 
thousand school surveys have been made.® Every type of edu- 
cational institution has been brought imder this new type of 
scrutiny and from these sources have come many volumes of 

3 Henry L. Smith, Bibliography on School Surveys and of References 
on School Surveys, Bull, of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Sept., Nov., 1931; also. Supplement, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3, June, 1938, published by the University. 
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critical and factual analysis of all types of educational prob- 
lems. While these studies relate to many divisions of the field 
of education, no field has benefited more from them than has 
that of administration. 

4. Knowing the Types of Publications 

The form of publications within the field of school adminis- 
tration is little different from that found in most fields. Books, 
monographs, pamphlets, brochures, magazines, maps and other 
graphic representations, all are used. Public documents, such 
as statutes and department reports, are sometimes bound, 
though less frequently now than in former years. Textbooks 
and other general treatises are usually bound. Reports, pro- 
ceedings, and yearbooks of societies are about as often bound 
as unbound. Survey reports are more often in paper bind- 
ings only. Researches and other special treatises are often but 
by no means invariably bound and for hundreds of them ab- 
stracts alone are published. 

5. Knowing the Literature as to Content and Method of 

Treatment 

The data for the field of school administration are of wide 
variety and are to be found in many places. Schools them- 
selves — their children, classes, and school groups — all organized 
for membership and life in the institution; the school staff, the 
physical plant, the teaching equipment, the system of business 
and finance, the community and the government at work — 
these elements constitute the most important source. Yet, 
they offer only cross sections of going institutions. The past 
of any institution holds much of the meaning of the present. 
To find tliis past one must turn to records. For the schools 
some of these are in manuscript form only, but there is much 
to be found in the library. Among the document collections 
above mentioned are the lavrs — ^national statutes, state consti- 
tutions and statutes, local charters and ordinances, state and 
district board regulations, charters and bylaws of institutions, 
constitutions and bylaws of professional societies — by which 
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education is institutionalized and g^ded. There are the cur- 
riculums, catalogues, directories, and other publications of insti- 
tutions, and the scholastic and financial reports of national, 
state, and local officials. There are hundreds of survey reports 
in which many important collections of carefully gathered 
facts are set forth in reliable form. There are at least a few 
source books containing copies of original documents or rec- 
ords ; there are many histories of schools, many of which con- 
tain valuable data; and finall)', there are the files of current 
newspapers and journals reaching far back into the past. To 
these collections also, there is to be added biography, reference 
works, and researches. To be a competent scholar in school 
administration requires acquaintance with these many sources 
and a knowledge of how to find them and how to use them. 

Closely related to these source material tA'pes of literature 
is the reference collection. Obviousl)!-, a source book, whether 
it be an official report, a statute book, a survey report, or a 
carefully prepared historj'- or biography tliat makes use of 
original materials, is a reference work of importance. Beyond 
such records, however, all fields of scholarship have their spe- 
cial libran' and research tools: indexes, gindes, dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, biographical encyclo- 
pedias, bibliographies, catalogues, directories, collections of 
abstracts or critical reviews, and document lists. Such a work- 
ing equipment is indispensable to the beginning and advanced 
student alike, whether for study alone or for research and 
writing. 

A tliird division of the literature of the field may be classed 
as general treatises and discussion. Textbooks, both compre- 
hensive and specialized, philosophical and historical discus- 
sions, and innumerable treatments of narrower fields are to be 
found. Aside from textbooks, these analytical and explana- 
tory treatments of from a few to many or almost all phases of 
the field are found in yearbooks and proceedings of scientific 
societies, in books addressed to the teaching profession as a 
whole or to the lay public, and in the current journals. 

The research literature of this field is published in many 
forms. Reports of extensive surveys and investigations appear 
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in from one to a substantial number of volumes, such as the 
thirteen-volume report of the Finance Inquiry Commission, 
the twenty-five-volume report of the Cleveland School Survey, 
the seven-volume report of the North Central Association on 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions, or the one-volume report 
of the survey of the Salt Lake City Schools. 

There are numerous series of studies, such as university 
dissertations; the research bulletins put out by universities, 
such as Ohio State and Illinois; or studies by the Research 
Department of the National Education Association, the Ad- 
ministration Division of the State Teachers Association of 
Texas, the American Association of School Administrators, 
and other professional and scientific organizations. There are 
also the various mixed series, containing many research studies, 
such as the bulletin series from the United States Office of 
Education, and corresponding series from many state depart- 
ments of education. Finally, there are the current journals, a 
number of which are devoted mainly to the publication of 
scientific studies, to reviews of researches, and to critical re- 
views of books. Besides these sources, numerous researches 
are published independently as monographs, and often as parts 
of general treatises. 

One other collection of material of importance to students 
of administration is the current reports of what is going on in 
education throughout the country, both in the field of practice 
and the field of thought. Such journals as School and Society, 
The American School Board Journal, The Journal of the 
National Education Association, School Life, and ( through the 
war period. Education for Victory), from the United States 
Office of Education, many state teachers’ association journals, 
many serials from federal and state offices of education, and 
those from separate institutions and organizations, all provide 
a continuous flow of important news and current opinion in 
the field. 

There are many publications in this field that would qualify 
in more than one of these divisions and a few that would 
fit but imperfectly into any one of them. In general, however, 
the student or research worker will find this picture of the 
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literature of his field useful. His study of school administra- 
tion is sure to demand an understanding of these types of 
literature and some familiarity with their form and location 
in the great mass of printed material. To know the documents 
is to know where to go for certain kinds of facts ; to know the 
reference collection is to know how to find what one needs; 
to know the general works is to know where to go when one 
is in need of perspective, of orientation, of general informa- 
tion concerning what he is working on. To know the re- 
searches — ^where they are, how they are published, who is put- 
ting them out — is to know one’s subject up to date and to 
know where his own researches may properly begin. To know 
the sources of news and current opinion is to know how to 
keep in touch with the times and to build oneself into the pro- 
fession with understanding. 

6. Knowing the Literature in Terms of Problems, 
Functions, and Careers 

A general understanding of the literature of one’s field is 
desirable from the standpoints of (a) who is producing, (b) 
the form in which it is published, and (c) the general t3fpe 
of material and treatment. Such views provide the student 
with general library orientation and with practical working 
knowledge, without which he will waste valuable hours in 
vague and poorly directed search for the things needed in his 
studies. The only way to gain this sort of familiarity with 
the people, the physical make-up, the plan of publication, and 
the sources to look to, is to make this type of survey of his 
field. This arrangement of the literature throws much light 
upon the problem of school organization itself. One may 
learn all these things incidentally as he pursues his studies, but 
the writer has yet to see the job even moderately well done by 
more than a small per cent of beginning or even of graduate 
students who reach the doctorate. 

Up to this point the object has been (a) to develop the idea 
that a student in this field should know the many types of edu- 
cational institutions and activities, the people who are making 
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education what it is, and the various kinds of literature on the 
subject, all together, each as a phase or aspect of his subject; 
and (b) to provide a series of pictures or analyses by which 
the student may move intelligently in his search for knowledge 
within his chosen field. 

At this point the purpose is to present a further picture of 
this special division of a library, the aim of which is to induct 
the student into the practical task of study and research. In 
this case the basis of classification is the student’s plan of study, 
his program, or curriculum. Courses and curriculums in this 
field have been developed differently in different universities, 
due in part to size of staff, in part to the general objectives 
of the school, and in part to personal views and interests of 
instructors. Regardless, however, of how subject matter is 
divided for treatment in courses its facts are the same : What 
are the nature and purposes, the machinery, the processes, and 
expected outcomes of the American school system? Upon 
what social and political theories does public education rest? 
By what practical governmental processes and machinery are 
schools created and operated? By what theory are schools 
themselves organized and managed? How are the objectives 
of public education formed for the nation, state, community, 
school, classroom, and child? How are these objectives kept 
alive and adjusted to educational needs? How may the schools 
best be housed and financed? The subject matter includes 
the facts, the principles, the reasoning, and the activities by 
which these and hundreds of like questions raised about the 
American scheme of education are to be answered. 

How best to organize this body of knowledge for systematic 
study is an old question. The best answer, judged by present 
day courses in school administration, seems to take account of 
the problems to be solved, of functions to be performed, and 
of jobs or careers open to students who equip for them. De- 
pending upon method of instruction and study, the emphasis 
may be first one and then another of these approaches. At 
the same time all three of these viewpoints may be ignored in 
favor of the older academic subject-matter approach. The 
title of a course, or its factual content, does not always determine 
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what pegs the student will use to hang his facts and principles 
upon. Often, it is the spirit and method of work in the course. 

In the bibliographies that follow, an attempt has been made 
to focus attention upon the problems, functions, and careers of 
school administrators. Problems may be narrow or broad; 
their solutions may have to be developed by one person or by 
many. The following may illustrate the difference between 
an academic and a problem approach: How to equalize the 
opportunities and costs of education in the United States is 
an urgent problem. Its solution awaits the work of tax ex- 
perts, of educational statesmen, and even more, the develop- 
ment of public opinion. Such a problem is not to be solved in 
a day or even a generation. A student of school administra- 
tion should develop an understanding of all technical and 
social phases of this long task. With his knowledge of what 
ought to be done about the problem he will need a knowledge 
of how to help in bringing it about, and a feeling of interest 
and responsibility for leadership in the matter. Mere academic 
interest may end with mastery of the facts and plans ; profes- 
sional study calls for interest and a sense of responsibility re- 
garding the solution. 

Dealing with such large problems as national educational 
policies and activities, the administration of a state school sys- 
tem, public school finance, or city school administration in- 
evitably means encompassing many lesser jobs, functions, and 
problems. The meaning of these lesser jobs and functions lies 
so much in their relations to the whole that they must be seen 
first in their setting and later as specialties. Many failures in 
school administration are due to lack of perspective for lesser 
things among greater ones. 

The major lists of readings chosen for use in presenting the 
literature are meant to reveal a gross analysis of the field in 
terms of its greater problems ; the sub-titles, in turn, are meant 
to provide a breakdown of the major problems in terms of 
lesser functions, lesser jobs, and minor problems. The lists of 
titles are meant to be representative of the best the literature 
has to offer. Care has been taken to include titles that together 
will reveal paths leading to many titles not included. In no 
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instance is a group of titles to be regarded as complete and in 
most cases they include by no means all that may be classed 
as excellent. A useful guide, and not a complete bibliographical 
reference work, is the purpose in this case. 

If the beginning or the graduate student using this book 
desires, first, to make himself familiar with its viewpoint, pur 
pose, and plan, he may perhaps sum it up as follows ; 

The book assumes on the part of the reader the ability to 
do collegiate grade of work in the field of education. It as- 
sumes a professional, rather than an academic interest, and 
hence a desire for a career in the field, not merely a degree at 
the end of his studies. 

In light of such a purpose, the book assumes that the user 
desires to know the leadership, past and present, of the profes- 
sion ; its leaders in action as well as its leaders in literature. The 
book assumes an interest in the profession — ^its organizations, 
activities, and problems; in the American school system as it 
stands; and in the science and art of administration as these 
are interpreted in the literature. 

It assumes that he will want a sound background for his 
field and that for this he will desire some knowledge of soci- 
ology, politics, economics, psychology and related fields. 

With this explanation, the chapter organization of the book 
and the arrangement of the bibliographies will be self-explana- 
tory. The objects of the few annotations are to reveal the 
content of those special publications, to indicate their purposes, 
or to offer some evaluation of their contribution and, occa- 
sionally, suggest how best to use them. 



Chapter 2 

THE TOOLS OF RESEARCH AND LIBRARY USAGE 

1. Specialization in Libraries and in Studies 

A library is not a mere collection of books. It differs from 
a store or warehouse in that it is more highly organized. In 
a library of a million books one would be able, through the 
machinery of its organization, to find any individual book 
within but little more time than would be required to walk 
directly to its place in the building. Once this machinery is 
understood one is able to travel quickly over an endless num- 
ber of intricate paths in search of books, documents, ideas or 
facts that he may have reason to think might be hidden away 
in the vast expanse of rooms, shelves, cases, or vaults of the 
library. What is the key to this organization ? 

The lists of books following will answer this question fairly 
well for any careful reader. A suggestion only can be offerexl 
here. It must be remembered that books came before libraries, 
and that books came after facts had been discovered, or ideas 
conceived, classified, interpreted and set down in writing or 
print. Libraries could be built up only as knowledge accumu- 
lated. How inevitable, therefore, that the arrangement of 
knowledge should determine the lines of organization of 
the library! This basic idea may be extremely useful to the 
searcher. It is true that patlis of knowledge cross and recross, 
and change direction in ways not always understood. Yet, 
library science has set so many guideposts along the way and 
provided so many special instruments for the inquirer that 
travel is easy for those who know the tools and can read the 
signs. 

Librarians are busy designing new guides by which the 
searcher may move more rapidly in his quest. At the same 
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time new knowledge is accumulating at a rapid rate. This is 
the situation a young scholar faces. He must master the tools 
of search and the organization of the library, or he should 
never attempt to become a scholar. Presumably, all high school 
students and undergraduates will have become familiar with 
the library card catalogue and with one or more of the three 
major systems of book classification, as explained in such 
books as Guide to the Use of Libraries, A Manual for Use of 
College and University Students, by Margaret Hutchins, Alice 
Sarah Johnson, and Margaret Stuart Williams (New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1932), or the more recent. Introduc- 
tion to Reference Work, by Margaret Hutchins (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1944). Also he will have 
learned his way among the general dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and indexes. As a student advances he will discover that each 
separate field of scholarship has its own special library and li- 
brary tools. There are special dictionaries, encyclopedias, in- 
dexes, guides, and bibliographies designed specifically for each 
of many separate fields of scholarship. 

As one approaches graduate study he is expected to move 
from mere theme or report writing to creative research. For 
this new type of study and scholarship he will need other special 
tools. Some of these he ■will be introduced to in regular courses, 
but to some extent he will be left to his own resources, through 
use of which, it is assumed, he will develop independence and 
initiative in his field of scholarship. This type of self-instruc- 
tion should begin early. 

It is not the purpose here to rob the student of the chance to 
use his owm ingenuity or to develop originality. Rather, it is 
only to ans-wer for him, in brief space and for this one field, 
some of the questions he would otherwise ask of his instruc- 
tors, of library assistants, or of fellow students. The two 
major questions are: (1) How may I learn to find my way 
about among the thousands of books and documents of this or 
any great library? and (2) Where may I find an explanation of 
what is meant by study and by research and of how research 
work is carried on? Although the titles here listed may in 
many cases cover a broader field than that here under discus- 
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sion they will enable him to find answers to these questions for 
the field of school administration. 

2. Library Usage 

A few of the works listed here may be referred to in later 
classifications for reasons that will be obvious. The purpose 
here is to bring together in one place the titles of the neccessary 
tools for this field of work. The number of special reference 
works devoted exclusively to education is not large, though 
with the general reference works containing sections devoted 
to education the field is well provided for. 

There are many books that are designed to serve as devices 
for finding information published elsewhere. These are tools 
in a strict sense. Other reference works are designed to pro- 
vide special kinds of information on selected topics or problems, 
or explanations of methods or formulae. Here the tool repre- 
sents a collection of things likely to be needed in a very wide 
variety of connections and which, by its arrangement of the 
items, makes them all readily available to any worker. 

It is not necessary to suggest that one has to learn how to 
use the tools of his trade or profession, especially tools that are 
as complicated and technical as are those used by graduate 
students. For this the first step is to know what tools are avail- 
able. The object of this section is to introduce the workman 
to his first kit of tools — ^tools that open to him the stores of 
knowledge he desires to gain. The following listings will 
afford a useful classification of the more important library 
tools. 

3. Bibliography on Organization and Use of the Library 

I. Geneeal Guides to Refekence Materials 

Alexander, Carter. Alexander Library Experiences (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941), 158 pp. 

Hozv to Locate Educational Information and Data, second ed. 

(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941), 439 pp. 
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Boyd, Ann M. United States Government Publications, revised to 
June 1, 1940 (New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1941), 548 pp. 

Brown, Zaidee. The Library Key (New York, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1943), 124 pp. 

Cannons, H. G. T. Bibliography of Library Economy [a classified 
index to the professional periodical literature relating to library 
economy, printing, methods of publishing, copyright, bibliography, 
etc., from 1876 to 1920] (Chicago, American Library Assn., 1927), 
680 pp. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co. 

Coffey, Willard L. “How to Find the School Law,” Fourth Year- 
book of School Law, 1936, pp. 119-154. 

Eldean, Fred A. How to Find the Law (St. Paul, West Publishing 
Co., 1931), 782 pp. 

Flexner, Jennie M. Making Books Work — A Guide to the Use of 
Libraries (New York, Simon & Schuster, 1943), 271 pp. 

Hirshberg, Herbert S. Subject Guide to Reference Books (Chicago, 
American Library Assn., 1942), 259 pp. 

Ingles, May, and McCagne, Anna. Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries (New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., rev. ed., 1937), 
207 pp. 

Mudge, Isadore G. Guide to Reference Books, sixth ed. (Chicago, 
American Library Assn., 1936), 504 pp. 

Richey, Herman G. “Library and Bibliographical Procedures,” Re- 
view of Educational Research (Dec., 1939), Vol, 9, pp. 453-455, 
591-592. 

Schmeckerbier, Laurence F. Government Publications and Their Use 
(Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1939), 479 pp. 

Severance, Henry O. A Guide to the Current Periodicals and Serials 
of the United States and Canada, fifth ed. (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
George Wahr, Publisher, 1931), 431 pp. 

Shores, Louis. Basic Reference Books (Chicago, American Library 
Assn., 1939), 472 pp. 

Ulrich, Carolyn F. Ulrich’s Periodical Directory, Inter-American 
Edition (New York, R. R. Bowker Co., 1943), 314 pp. 

Walraven, Margaret K., and Hall-Quest, Alfred. Library Guidance 
for Teachers (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941), 308 pp. 

Wilcox, Jerome K. Manual on the Use of State Publications (Chi- 
cago, American Library Assn., 1940), 342 pp. 

Wyer, James I., Jr. Government Documents, Federal, State, and City, 
rev. ed. (Chicago, American Library Assn., 1933), 56 pp. 

Reference Work (Chicago, American Library Assn., 1930), 

315 pp. 

II. Dictionaries 

Baldwin, J. M. Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1901-05), 3 vols. 
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Baldwin, William E. Bouvier's Law Dictionary — Baldwin's Stu- 
dents Edition (Cleveland, Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 
1934), 1245 & sup. pp. 

Ballentine, J. A. Law Dictionary with Pronounciations (Rochester, 
N. Y., Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 1930), 1494 pp. 

Crowell Dictionary of Business and Finance (New. York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1930), 601 pp. 

Fairchild, Henry P. Dictionary of Sociology (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944), 342 pp. 

Good, Carter V. Dictionary of Education (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945), 495 pp. 

Kurtz, Albert K., and Edgerton, Harold A. Statistical Dictionary of 
Terms and Symbols (New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939), 
191 pp. 

Warren, H. C. Dictionary of Psychology (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1934), 371 pp. 

Webb, Augustus. The New Dictionary of Statistics — A Comple- 
ment to the Fourth Edition of MulhalVs Dictionary of Statistics 
(New York, E. P, Dutton & Co., 1911), 682 pp. 

III. Encycxopedias 

American Law Book Company. Corpus Juris (New York, American 
Law Book Co., 1914), Vol. 56 covers School Law. 

Fletcher, Alfred E. Sonnensc bein’ s Cyclopedia of Education (Lon- 
don, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1892), 2 vols. 

Monroe, Paul, ed. Cyclopedia of Education (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1911-1913), 5 vols., o.p.; reissue in 3 vols., 1925. 

Monroe, Walter S., ed. Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New 
York, The Macmillan Co,, 1941), 1344 pp. 

Rivlin, H. N., and Schueler, Herbert. Encyclopedia of Modern Edu- 
cation (New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1943), 902 pp. 

IV. Bibliographies and Lists 

Alexander, Carter. Bibliography on Educational Finance, Vol. IV 
of the Report of the Finance Inquiry Commission (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1924), 257 pp. Contains 2,196 classified and 
annotated references in this field. 

Alexander, Carter, and Covert, Simon. Bibliography of Educational 
Finance, 1923-1931, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1932, No. 15 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1932), 343 np. Car- 
ries forward the above work of Alexander. 

America’s Educational Press. Seventeenth Yearbook of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America (Washington, the Associa- 
tion, 1941), 42 pp. Contains a classified list of educational pub- 
lications issued in the United States with a limited listing of 
foreign journals. 
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Charles, Dorothy, and Joseph, Bea, eds. The Bibliographic Index: 
A Cumulative Bibliography of Bibliographies (New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., March 1937-date). 

Childs, James B. An Account of Government Document Bibliog- 
raphy in the United States and Elsewhere (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1930), 57 pp. 

Cowley, W. H. The Personnel Bibliographical Index (Columbus, 
Ohio State University, 1932), 433 pp. 

Davis, Sheldon E. Educational Periodicals During Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (Washington, Bureau of Education, Bull. 1919, No. 28), 
125 pp. 

Educational Policies Commission. A Bibliography on Education in 
the Depression (Washington, Naiional Educational Assn., 1937), 

118 pp. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Asher, Ollie. A Bibliography of Bibliog- 
raphies, University of Illinois Bull., Vol. XXIV, No. 36 (Urbana, 
111., 1927), 60 pp. 

Monroe, W. S., and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Summaries 
in Education to July, 1935 (New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1936), 470 pp. Contains more than 4,000 annotated bibliographies 
and summaries. 

U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Education, in Bull. 1908, 
No. 3. For the years 1899 to 1906, J. I. Wyer, Jr. and M. L. 
Phelps had published an annual bibliography of education in the 
Educational Reviezv, first in April, 1900. This Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin is a continuation of that work, which appeared for 
several later years as Bulletins 1909, No. 9; 1911, No. 10; 1913, 
No. 59; 1915, No. 30. Many special bibliographies appeared in 
Still later numbers of the Bulletin series. 

U. S. Office of Education. Ruth A. Gray, ed. Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education. Published as bulletins since 1926. 
Lists doctors’ and masters’ theses, published and unpublished, for 
a large number of institutions. 

V. Indexes, Guides, and Reviews 

American Educational Research Association. Review of Educa- 
cational Research. Washington (bi-monthly, Oct.-June), Jan., 
1931-date. An indispensable resume of the important researches 
by fields, usually in three year periods. On research methods see 
especially Vol. IV, Feb., 1934 and Vol. IX, No. 5, Dec., 1939. 

Barnard, Henry, ed. American Journal of Education, 1855-1881, 
Analytical Index (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1892), 128 pp. 

The Book Review Digest, annual cumulation (New York, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1905-date). Vol. I was entitled Cumulative Book Re- 
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view Digest. Reviewed in Leading American Periodicals (Bloom- 
ington, 111., Index Publishing Co., 1902). 

Burke, Arvid J., and Alexander, Carter. "Guides to the Literature 
on Public School Administration,” Elementary School Journal 
(June, 1937), Vol. 37, pp. 764-778. 

Carpenter, Dorothy R., ed. The Education Index (New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1929-datc). Cumulative author and subject 
index. Covers practically all educational journals and selected 
materials from other sources. Contains directory of publishers. 

Nelson, Charles A. Educational Review — Analytical Index to Vol- 
umes 1-25, January, 1841 to May, 1903 (New York, Educational 
Review Publishing Co., 1904), 218 pp. A second volume by the 
same title carries this index through the years June, 1903 to 
December, 1915. 

Nelson, Martha F. Index by Authors, Titles, and Subjects to the 
Publications of the National Education Association for Its First 
Fifty Years, 1857-1906 (Washington, the Association, 1907), 

211 pp. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (New York, The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1900-date). 

U. S. Office of Education. Index to the Reports of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1867-1907. U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1907, No. 
7 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1907). 

VI. Directories and Handbooks 

Cattell, J. McKeen, et al., eds. Leaders In Education, second ed. 
(New York, The Science Press, 1941), 1134 pp. A biographical 
directory of leading men and women in American education. 

Cook, Robert C., ed. Who’s Who in American Education, eleventh 
ed. (Nashville, Who’s Who in American Education, Inc., 1943- 
1944), 1,008 pp. 

Hull, Callie, et al., for National Research Council. Handbook of 
Scientific and Technical Societies and Institutions of the United 
States and Canada, fourth ed. (Washington, National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences, Bull. No. 106, Jan., 1942), 
389 pp. 

Hurt, H. W., and Hurt, Harriet, J. College Blue Book, third ed. 
( Holly wood-by-thc-sea, Florida, The College Blue Book, 1933), 
580 pp. Condensed information about institutions of higher learning. 

Marsh, C. S. American Universities and Colleges, fourth ed. (Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 1940), 1120 pp. Suc- 
cessor to this is A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States, Carter V. Good, ed. (Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1945), 681 pp. 

Patterson, Homer L. Patterson’s American Educational Directory 
(Chicago, American Educational Co., annually since 1904). 
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Research Division, National Education Association. “National De- 
liberative Committees in Education," Research Bull. (Washington, 
D. C., the Association, 1934), Vol. XII, No. 4, pp. 147-238. While 
this presents reports, it also provides through its brief reports and 
topical index, almost the equivalent of a directory of such com- 
mittees in American education then active. Later issues of these 
reports, somewhat less complete, have been published by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission at the same address. 

Rowden, Dorothy. Handbook of Adult Education (New York, 
American Assn, for Adult Education, 1934), 384 pp. 

Seybold, Geneva. American Foundations and Their Fields (New 
York, Raymond Rich Associates, 1942), 247 pp. 

U. S. Office of Education. Educational Directory, published annually 
as a Bulletin (Washington, Government Printing Office). Con- 
tains a directory of officers of state, county, and city school sys- 
tems and of higher institutions; also a directory of educa- 
tional associations, foundations, boards and libraries, and list of 
directories. 

A Handbook of Educational Associations and Foundations in 

the United States, Bull. 1926, No. 16 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1926), 82 pp. 

4. Research Tools 

All college students are in search of knowledge. Much of 
the knowledge they will need is readily available in published 
form, providing they know how to find it. To assist them in 
this rather intricate task the above lists of titles are offered as 
an introduction through which, as the years of practice accu- 
mulate, they may discover many others. Besides mastering the 
knowledge already established, the beginning student wants to 
grow. It is at this point that he enters a second phase of the 
scholar’s career, that of learning how to reorganize facts so 
that they will reveal additional knowledge, and how to search 
for and isolate new facts and so to develop entirely new knowl- 
edge. 

For this latter task there is much to be learned in addition 
to the knowledge of how to find one’s way in a library; there 
are many research tools which are not in books. The botanist, 
for instance, requires a microscope, the astronomer a telescope, 
the physicist exact measuring instruments, the philologist a 
deep knowledge of the history of languages, and a mastery of 
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word books of man3’^ sorts. While each field of studj- has its 
own special studj- and research tools, many of the simpler tools 
are common to all fields. If one uses self-evident truth as a 
basis for interpreting facts about him he will need to have a 
masterj- of syllogistic reasoning, of deductive logic. If from 
a mass of facts he is trj-ing, bj- analj-sis and classification, to 
arrive at a new generalization he will need skill in the use of 
scientific method, of inductive logic. ..Although anj'^ line of 
study may progress bj- either of these methods, it is virtually 
impossible to progress verj- far without some use of both. 
Where one observes facts with the utmost discrimination, the 
other must observe his words as sj-mbols. To get far with sj'l- 
logistic reasoning one must know how to examine a premise 
and how to hold all words to their exact meanings while they 
are being used in a chain of reasoning. To get far with the 
scientific method one must know how to identify, collect, ob- 
serve, dassifj', test, and measure facts individually or cn masse 
and how to experiment with them. 

Much thought has been given to the development of these 
tools, and not a little to the task of training students in their 
use. In presenting selected materials for use in this connection 
the student is advised to avoid narrowing prejudices, such as 
the idea that sj-llogistic tj-pes of inquirj' are useless, or that a 
technique that has frequentlj- been abused, (such as the ques- 
tionnaire), has no value. A scientific mind should be rich in 
knowledge and free from prejudices. 

With librai-y tools provided for above, Section 5 will present 
four types of materials selected in light of the character of the 
work likely to be undertaken in the field of school administra- 
tion. The first collection will introduce the reader to the essen- 
tials of deductive method, the second to scientific types of re- 
search, the third to the theory and techniques of statistical 
analysis, and the fourth to the preparation of research reports. 
In most of these books will be found extensive footnote and 
other references that rvill open the way to a very large liter.i- 
ture covering the many details of research in all its aspects. 
These are tools for a novice quite as much as they are for a 
master workman. 
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5. Bibliography on Research Methods 
and Techniques 

I. Philosophic Research 

Bliss, Henry E. The Organisation of Knowledge and the System of 
the Sciences (New York, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1929), 433 pp. 

Columbia Associates in Philosophy. An Introduction to Reflective 
Thinking (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), 351 pp. 

Creighton, James E. An Introductory Logic (New York, The 
j\Iacmillan Co., 1907), (new ed., revised and enlarged), 392 pp. 

Dewey, John. Hova We Think (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1933), 
301 pp. 

Freeman, F. N. “Scientific and Philosophical Methods in Educa- 
tion,” Science (Jan. 16, 1931), Vol. 73, pp. 54-59. 

Hibben, John G. Logic — Deductive and Inductive (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), 439 pp. 

Holmes, H. W. “The Philosophic Element in Scientific Method,” 
School and Society (January 12, 1935), Vol. 41, p. 41. 

Hullfish, H. “The Relation of Philosophy and Science in Educa- 
tion,” lournal of Educational Research (Oct., 1929), Vol. 20, 
pp. 159-165. 

Kilpatrick, W. H. “The Relation of Philosophy to Scientific Re- 
search,” lournal of Educational Research (Sept, 1931), Vol. 24, 
pp. 97-114. 

Source Book in the Philosophy of Edtication (New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1923), 365 pp. 

Raup, R. B. “Limitations of the Scientific Method,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record (Dec., 1928), Vol. 30, pp. 212-216. 

Rusk, R. R. The Philosophical Bases of Education (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928), 205 pp. 

II. Scientific Research 

Abelson, Harold H. The Art of Educational Research (Yonkers, 
N. Y., World Book Co., 1933), 332 pp. 

Alexander, Carter. Educational Research, third ed. enlarged and 
rev. (New York, Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 
1931), 115 pp. 

Almack, John C. Research and Thesis Writing (.Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930), 310 pp. 

Crawford, C. C. The Techniques of Research in Education (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928), 320 pp. 

Edwards, Newton. “Methods and Materials of Legal Research,” 
Review of Educational Research (Feb., 1934), Vol. 4, pp. 85-91, 
116-117. 
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Freeman, Frank N. "Scientific and Philosophical Methods in Edu- 
cation, Science (Jan. 16, 1931), Vol. 73, pp. 54-59. 

Good, Carter V. How to Do Research in Education (Baltimore, 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1928), 298 pp. 

Good, Carter V., Barr, A. S., and Scales, Douglas E. The Methodol- 
ogy of Educational Research (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 1936), 882 pp. 

Hicks, Frederick C. Materials and Methods of Legal Research with 
Bibliographical Manual, second ed., rev. and enlarged (Rochester, 
N. Y., The Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., 1933), 651 pp. 

Hocket, H. C. Introduction to Research in American History (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1931), 168 pp. 

Kelley, Truman L. “The Scientific Versus the Philosophic Approach 
to the Novel Problem,” Science (March 21, 1930), Vol. 71, p. 299. 

Scientific Method: Its Function in Research and in Education 

(Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1929; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1932), 195 pp. 

McCall, William A. How to Experiment in Education (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1923), 281 pp. 

Monroe, Walter S., and Engelhart, Max D. The Scientific Study of 
Educational Problems (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1931), 
504 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Committee on Educa- 
tion as a Science. Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part II : The Sci- 
entific Movement in Education (Bloomington, 111., Public School 
Publishing Co., 1938), 529 pp. 

Ogg, Frederick A. Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1928), 454 pp. 

Pearson, Karl. The Grammar of Science, third ed., rev. and en- 
larged (London, Adam and Charles Black, 1911), 394 pp. 

Reeder, Ward G. How to Write a Thesis (Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925), 136 pp. 

Scroggs, Schiller. Systematic Fact-Finding and Research in the 
Administration of Higher Education (Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 
Bros., Inc., 1938), 133 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B. The School Survey (Boston, Houghton MifHin Co., 
1925), 440 pp. 

Spahr, Walter E., and Rinehart, John S. Methods and Status of 
Scientific Research — With Particular Application to Social Sci- 
ence (New York, Harper & Bros., 1930), 533 pp. 

Trow, William C. Scientific Method in Education (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1925), 159 pp. 

Whitney, Frederick L. The Elements of Research (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), 616 pp. 

Young, Pauline V. Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), 619 pp. 
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HI. Statistical Theory and Techniques 

Bachne, G. E., ed. Practical Applications of the Punched Card 
Method in Colleges and Universities (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935), 442 pp. 

Ezekiel, Mordecai. Methods of Correlation Analysis (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1930), 427 pp. 

Guilford, J. P. Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942), 333 pp. 

Holzinger, Karl J. Statistical Methods for Students in Education 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1928), 372 pp. 

Kelley, Truman L. Statistical Methods (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1923), 390 pp. 

Interpretation of Educational Measurements (Yonkers, N. Y., 

The World Book Co., 1927), 363 pp. 

Levy, Hyman, and Presidel, E. E. Elementary Statistics (New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1945), 184 pp. 

O’Dell, Charles W. Statistical Method in Education (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935), 457 pp. 

An Introduction to Educational Statistics (New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946), 276 pp. 

Peters, Charles C., and Van Voorhis, Walter R. Statistical Proce- 
dures and Their Mathematical Bases (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1940), 516 pp. 

Schmeckerbier, Laurence. The Statistical Work of the National 
Government (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925), 574 pp. 

South, Earl B. A Dictionary of Terms Used in Measurement and 
Guidance (New York, The Psychological Corp., 1938), 88 pp. 

Thurstonc, L. L. The Fundamentals of Statistics (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1930), 237 pp. 

Williams, J. Harold. Graphic Methods in Education (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), 319 pp. 

IV. Reporting Research Findings 

Abelson, H. H. The Art of Educational Research: Its Problems and 
Procedures (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1933), 332 pp. 

Campbell, W. G. Form Book for Thesis Writing (Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California Press, 1933), 146 pp. 

Cole, A. H., and Bigelow, K. W. A Manual of Thesis Writing (New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934), 48 pp. 

Manual of Style (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
391 pp. 

Minton, Arthur. "Style in Educational Periodicals,” English Jour- 
nal, College Edition (Nov., 1935), Vol. 24, pp. 724-727. 

U. S. Government Printing Office. Style Manual, rev. ed. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1939), 346 pp. 
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Van Hosen, H. B. "Graduate and Undergraduate Instruction in 
Bibliography and the Use of the Library,” School and Society 
(March 14, 1925), Vol. 21. pp. 311-314. 

Woolley, E. C. College Handbook of Composition (Boston, D. C. 
Heath & Co.. 1928), 396 pp. 

Having masterea such works as these, the student will then 
learn much by studying research reports. For this he should 
select such studies as doctors’ theses, school surveys, and reports 
of research groups, and of these not always those in his own 
field. Such research reports as the National Education Associa^ 
tion Research Bulletin, the Journal of Educational Research, 
the Educational Research Bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the Ohio State- University, and the Review 
of Educational Research will be very helpful illustrations of 
research reporting on a wide variety of studies. 



Qbapter 3 

THE BACKGROUND OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

1. Schools a Part of Our Culture 

There is no such thing as administration apart from some- 
thing administered. In this case the thing administered is edu- 
cation, a public service in a country where the prevailing social 
philosophy is democracy, where the government is in part di- 
rected by the people and in part by representation, and where 
science and scientific method are highly regarded. In this coun- 
try, too, the schools are held in the highest esteem, both as an 
expression of the people’s intellectual and social ideals, and as a 
definite means of attaining their cultural and political aspira- 
tions. In the fullest sense, therefore, education is related to the 
life of the people, past and present, and its administration can- 
not properly be considered apart from other interests and ac- 
tivities that surround and condition it. 

2. The Temporal Background of School Administration 

There are three basic ways in which the background of 
school administration has had, and must continue to have, much 
to do in determining its nature and its practice. The past af- 
fects the present and future, the philosophy of the people helps 
to determine the lines of their striving, and the conditions and 
modes of life tend to shape our institutions. The first suggests 
a temporal or historical background. The present is an out- 
growth of the past. History reveals revolutions in which sud- 
den and vast changes were effected, to be sure ; but a close study 
usually shows that the outcome was clearly anticipated by forces 
that had long been dammed up. The nature of free schools in 
America has been a matter of slow but fairly continuous growth 
and of many adjustments. Neither in theory nor in practice 
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have our schools ever changed suddenly; yet the accumulation 
of changes has made a vast difference between a school of the 
18th century and our present system. Further, one need not 
look back very carefully to see that accompanying each change 
there has been a corresponding change in the government, in 
the social life, in the economic structure and processes, and in 
the accumulation of knowledge among the people. So one can- 
not face the facts of history and fail to see that the past does 
explain much of the present and, within limitations, foretells 
the trend ahead of us. 

To understand this temporal background the student will 
need to know the history of education. To know this is to 
know the ideas — the science and philosophy — ^by which educa- 
tion has been developed, as well as the institutions and proc- 
esses through which it has gained expression. Tradition and 
prejudice, inertia and indifference, selfishness and low ideals 
have left their impress through the years ; but science and phi- 
losophy, the felt need for education, and the intellectual ambi- 
tions of the people have also made their impress, and the result 
has been a movement, slow perhaps, but mostly forward, toward 
a better plan of education. The story of how America has built 
up its system of free schools, the story of the growth of our 
curriculums, the story of our shift away from local and toward 
state and national school support, all reveal forces at work that 
have been continuous and persistent. When seen in their proper 
setting they are dramatic and impressive revelations of the 
thing we call the American spirit. No one who knows the rise 
of the district system will expect the consolidation movement 
to be completed in a year or a decade. No one who knows the 
history of local school support and control will expect a proper 
equalization of school costs in any brief period. Psychology 
has made vast strides in recent years but the history of schools 
tells us plainly that these contributions will filter only very 
slowly into our classroom practice. 

3. The Background , of Basic Concepts 

Along with the retarding, the steadying, and the stimulating 
influences of the past, school administration is faced with the 
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realities of the present. These realities bring influences, good 
and bad, with which administration must deal. Public schools 
are the people's schools and they must be built to fit the people’s 
needs as the people interpret them. This raises the whole ques- 
tion of the nature and meaning of education. Is the school to 
be thought of as an instrument of social progress? Is it to 
point the way as a leader in our social evolution? Or is it to 
be a means whereby we preserve and hand on the accumulated 
cultural heritage of the people? As a public concern, what is 
its place in our scheme of social control ? Is the school system 
a mere tool of our government, or is it a part of the govern- 
ment? And what is its relation to the currents of social and 
economic life? If it is a free and independent leader pointing 
the way for social progress then how can it, through its pro- 
gram and its management, help to solve the pressing current 
problems of society — unemployment, bad health conditions, 
poverty, poor housing, social insecurity, race discrimination, 
crime, poor government services, inequitable taxes, public debt, 
capital and labor disputes, suppressed minorities, and the like ? 
Surely these are points at which we hope for progress. If, 
however, it is but a mere conserver of culture, what should be 
its concern with these problems ? 

It is apparent that those who direct our schools must have 
some social foundation upon which to build.^ Back of our gov- 
ernment, behind each of the state constitutions and each of the 
thousands of statutes there is, implied at least, a social phi- 
losophy and a political philosophy, and back of school law there 
must likewise be an educational philosophy by which an ap- 
proach to the answers to these problems can be made. If the 
theory of the state and of the school are not consistent with one 
and the same philosophy, then the superstructures of govern- 
ment and school administration can scarcely be expected to 
work in harmony either as to objectives or in their programs.® 

1 David Snedden. Educations For Political Citizenship (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 
Chs. 6 and 7. 

2 Max Black. “A Lend-Lease Program for Philosophy and Science.” 
The Scientific Monthly (Sept., 1945), Vol. LXI, pp. 165-172. In this article 
the reader will find a stimulating background idea for the above. 
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Thus it is that for school administration there is a philosophical 
background that gives rise to the basic founding principles of 
our free school system and to the major goals it seeks to attain. 

4. The Background of Daily Living 

It is not in matters of theory alone, however, that our 
schools are related to our social life. The concrete facts and 
experiences of our people and their institutions are, if possible, 
even more vitally related to the problems of school administra- 
tion. Here the relationship is factual and scientific, rather than 
philosophical; immediate and concrete, rather than abstract. 
The range of these contacts is from the selfish, personal, and 
urgent antagonisms of pressure groups to the patient, imper- 
sonal work of scholars who seek to shape the training of youth 
to the well-being of the youths themselves and to that of society 
in general. What shall the schools teach young people about 
poverty in our country — what facts about its causes and effects, 
what theories of possible remedies, what attitudes shall the 
schools stimulate and nourish? Shall the schools teach all or 
only part of the truth about government, business, social life; 
and if part, then what part ? If the development of a favorable 
emotional set as to our country and its place among nations is 
to be a purpose of the school, what facts shall we teach about 
our country and other countries ? Shall our children be trained 
in matters of controversy — ^labor versus capial; communism 
versus democracy ; liberalism versus conservatism ; youth versus 
age in social control? If so, what facts shall they examine? 

This contact of administration with social, political, and 
economic life is not all of this nature. Administration is con- 
cerned with finance, with budgets and business, and in a wide 
sense contacts the business and industrial currents day by day. 
Taxation in a wide sense is a concern of school administration. 
Schools use a third of all local and state income. How may 
the schools handle their business — purchasing, accounting, in- 
ventorying, wage and salary scales, building construction, and 
legal contracts — without close knowledge of the business, finan- 
cial, and political mechanisms and processes of the time? In- 
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flation and deflation are as much realities for the school as they 
are for any part of government or business, any employer or 
employee. Shall the district enter upon occupational training? 
The right answer is to be found only in the life of the com- 
munity and of the state. Shall the district enter upon a re- 
trenchment program when faced by a period of depression? 
This is a problem of economics. Whether the program should 
be expanded in better times is likewise a problem that calls for 
business foresight. Such problems call for knowledge of infla- 
tion and deflation economics. In plant expansion, shall the 
board follow the policy of pay-as-you-go, or of bonding? 

Such a list of problems could be lengthened. Indeed, it 
would soon be apparent that school administration cannot solve 
its problems in any proper manner without knowing society, 
government, and business processes in a wide sense, in the sense 
implied in the terms sociology, political science, and economics. 
And the facts and principles of these sciences in a broad and 
general sense must be supplemented by the special facts for the 
particular community served by the schools in question. 

5. The Background Provided by Nature 

As already indicated, there is yet one other important divi- 
sion of the background of school administration. This is the 
background of psychology and biology that provides the key to 
the solution of many of the more technical problems of learn- 
ing, of pupil management, of discipline, of the curriculum, and 
of the social life of the school. The field of administration has 
to occupy a wide field, with problems ranging from the inti- 
mate care and the learning activities of the children at one ex- 
treme to those of public finance, law, building construction, and 
public relations at the other. The test of the value of all the 
general laws, policies, and educational objectives is what they 
contribute to the processes of life and learning in the class- 
room. When any system of administration is constructed about 
the administrative task without considering the underlying rea- 
son for the existence of the problem — which is to facilitate the 
learning and development of the children — it is making ad- 
ministration an end rather than a means. 
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One could not determine class size, classify children, organ- 
ize teaching and study programs, plan for curriculum develop- 
ment, develop a social program, build a school house, select 
furniture and equipment for a school, develop a play program, 
devise a report card, conduct a school cafeteria, select a school 
staff, devise a guidance plan, or do any of the organizing and 
directing that may come close to the study and activities of the 
children without taking account of the biological foundations 
of mental and physical health and of the psychological problems 
associated with maturation and of personality development and 
all other forms of learning. There are reasons back of the 
decisions of all the many administration questions to be faced 
and the reason in such cases as the above is in no small way 
biological or psychological in its essence. 

6. Approach to the Study of these Backgrounds 

If the school administrator is to understand his problems 
as something more than learning a few recipes for executing 
maneuvers by which to keep the schools running and hold his 
job, he must have some way of getting at the roots of them. 
These roots are to be found in the life of the people, in the 
past as well as the present. The major problems of life — 
getting food, shelter, and clothing; rearing of young; provid- 
ing for safety against enemies and against disease; satisfying 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social desires and aspirations — are 
basic starting points for all institutions, schools as well as busi- 
ness, religion, government, and home-making. If the school is 
to contribute constructively to the development of attitudes, 
knowledges, and skills that help to rationalize the struggle 
around these basic needs, then those who guide the schools must 
know much of these problems and much about the handling of 
human nature in its effort to learn. 

How the school administrator is to gain a suitable under- 
standing of these foundation sciences is a problem. If one un- 
dertakes to master the essentials of the fields of philosophy, 
sociology, economics, politics, psychology, and biology he will 
find it a large task. Some general orientation in these knowl- 
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edges as organized sciences, such as may be available in general 
imdergraduate courses, would be extremely useful if not almost 
indispensable. Beyond such surveys, however, the student of 
school administration has a specialized interest that may be 
served better by courses designed to deal with the social, politi- 
cal, or psychological problems from the standpoint of their im- 
plications for education. It is conceivable that one might be- 
come proficient in one of these fields as a separate science and 
by that method of study distract his attention from the particu- 
lar view of problems necessary to the educator. Obviously, 
there is no danger of learning too much sociology or economics. 
The danger is in learning too little of the implications of social 
and economic facts and principles for the management of the 
institution of education. 

With this suggestion there must also go the warning that 
what is offered here is not proposed as a short cut to a mas- 
tery of these fields. No mere smattering of knowledge in these 
areas can ever satisfy the scholastic needs of the school ad- 
ministrator. The proposal is that with a general systematic 
survey course as a starting point (more if possible), the school 
administrator should proceed to a systematic study of the social, 
psychological, economic, and historical foundations of his own 
problems. In doing this he must be prepared to master the 
facts, principles, and methods of the best works in these several 
fields. 

In each of these fields there is an extensive literature — 
general treatises, researches, interpretations, collections of orig- 
inal data — from which to choose. The choice of titles for 
limited bibliographies here presented has kept in mind the 
breadth of the several fields, the relative importance of differ- 
ent types of material for the problems of the administrator, 
and the extent to which findings of additional studies are made 
available. No doubt in some cases equally good lists could be 
made with entirely different titles. Even so, the reader will find 
these lists illuminating and representative of the best, and with 
them he will find bibliographical suggestions that will point the 
way to most of the pertinent literature bearing upon his 
problems. 
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7 . The History of Education 

The history of education is the history of one aspect of 
social life, the history of one among the manv enterprises or 
institutions of many different peoples. History of education is 
studied by educators because it tells how the struggle for in- 
tellectual freedom, for cultural development, for schools, has 
been carried on. By following its course one catches the spirit 
of this struggle and senses its trend. In it he sees the forces 
that have been at work in the past and so is better able to 
understand the forces at work today. 

Because education is so closely related to other aspects of 
life, the literature of the field is A'eiy broad. In the lists here 
presented no attempt is made to present titles hdng outside the 
direct study of institutionalized education and educational 
thought. Obviously, one cannot appreciate the histoiy- of edu- 
cation and be ignorant of the social, political, and economic 
history of the people whose schools he studies. For this broader 
field, the history of civilization, these lists provide no adequate 
guide, though through many of the books listed this approach 
to the interpretation of the histoty of education will be e\-ident. 
Citations to studies in the broader field will also be found in the 
lists. 

In the history of education each reader will have his own 
special interest. Everyone who enters the field of administra- 
tion or who later advances to our highest university degrees 
in education should have tAvo purposes : first, to know the 
major aspects of the complete .stor}' of education as an institu- 
tion and of the development of our theory of education; and 
second, to know in fuller detail the history of his own special 
field. Only a fcAV people will desire to become specialists in this 
field. For such specialists the lists here presented will provide 
a substantial introduction. They will also serve well for stu- 
dents in other fields of school work. 

The lists have been chosen to provide representative titles 
from all types of materials. For purposes of convenience in 
using the lists, the titles have been classified under bibliog- 
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raphies, general treatises or textbooks, researches, source ma- 
terials, and biographies. 

If one is interested in a particular country or a particular 
type or division of education the titles themselves or the tables 
of contents will serve to guide the reader. There is one valu- 
able division of the literature which is only a little represented 
here : histories of our important institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In some cases a half dozen historical studies are available ; 
and sampling of this type of literature will more than repay the 
student of school administration. 

For one desiring a general background acquaintance with 
the field, there would be wisdom in trying to formulate a list 
of questions to read to. For instance : 

1. Who are the men who have developed the meaning of edu- 
cation from age to age and people to people ? 

2. What general philosophies of education have we had and 
how in various cases has the accepted philosphy of education been 
related to the social and political philosophies of the times? 

3. ' When, where, and how has scientific study contributed to 
the building of the theories of education? 

4. What was the school like, age by age, and people by people ? 
How was it related to the home, the church, and the state, to 
charity, to philanthropy, and to private enterprise ? 

5. For whom were schools provided, what did they teach, 
how were they organized, how were they taught, how were they 
housed, how were they supported ? 

6. Who did the teaching and how were the teachers trained? 

In his own specialty one’s studies should lead him to more 
details to be found in source materials and researches. 

8. Bibliography on the History of Education 
I. Bibliogsafhies 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Edu- 
cation, 2nd ed., rev. and enlarged (New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1904), 2 vols. 

Norton, Arthur O. Readings in the History of Education (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1909), 155 pp. 
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II. Genehal Treatises 

Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural History of Education- [in press] 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946). 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. The History of Education (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1920), 849 pp. 

Public Education in the United StateSj rev. ed. (Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 782 pp. 

Eby, Frederick, and Arrowwood, Charles F. The Development of 
Modern Education (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937), 922 pp. 

Graves, Franklin P. A History of Education Before the Middle 
Ages (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1909), 304 pp. 

A History of Education During the Middle Ages (New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1910), 328 pp. 

A History of Education in Modern Times (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1913), 410 pp. 

Kingsley, William L. Yale College — A Sketch of Its History (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1879), 2 vols. More than 1,000 pages, 
rich in pictures and records of early days. 

Knight, Edgar W. Education in the United States, 2nd rev. ed. 
(Boston, Ginn & Co., 1941), 669 pp. 

Twenty Centuries of Education (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1940), 622 pp. 

Monroe, Paul. Founding of the American Public School System, 
Vol. I (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1940), 520 pp. A history of 
American education to the close of the Civil War. Excellent for 
its original materials and its facts as well as its interpretations. 

Textbook in the History of Education (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1905), 772 pp. Covers education of all types and in 
all countries including that of primitives. Emphasis upon broad 
movements of educational thought and how it expressed itself in 
institutions, and especially with connections, between educational 
thought and practice and other phases of the culture. Good refer- 
ence to source and other important materials. 

Mulhern, James. A History of Education (New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1946), 647 pp. 

Noble, Stuart G. A History of American Education (New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938), 440 pp. An excellent interpreta- 
tion of the origin and development of schools and school practices 
in the United States as an aspect of the American culture. Traces 
the rise and deiQSlopnient or decline of many movements that have 
been significant in shaping the schools and in bringing them to 
present practices. Presents much new material affecting the inner 
life of the schools. Well documented, good references, and 
illustrations. 
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Parker, Samuel C. A Textbook in the History of Modem Elemen- 
tary Education (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1912), 505 pp. Emphasis is 
upon school practice in relation to social life. 

Reisner, Edward H. Nationalism and Education since 1879 (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1922), 575 pp. Stress is upon the 
social and political forces that have been associated with the devel- 
opment of schools in France, Prussia, England, and the United 
States. 

“The More Effective Use of Historical Background in the 

Study of Education,” Studies in Education Yearbook, No. XXV, 
pp. 163-210. The National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, 1937. 

Thwing, Charles F. A History of Higher Education in America 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1906), 501 pp. 

Thorndike, Lynn. University Records and Life in the Middle Ages 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1944), 476 pp. 

Ulich, Robert. History of Educational Thought (New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1945), 412 pp. 

III. Specxal Studies and Researches 

Arrowood, Charles F. Thomas Jefferson and Education in a Re- 
public (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1930), 184 pp. 

Beale, Howard K. A History of Freedom of T caching in American 
Schools (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), 343 pp. 

Birge, Edward B. History of Public School Music in the United 
States (Boston, Oliver Ditson Co., 1929), 296 pp. 

Blackmar, F. W. History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States (Washington, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Circular of Information, No. 1, 1890), 343 pp. 

Brewer, John M., et al. History of Vocational GtUdance (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1942), 344 pp. 

Brown, Elmer E. The Making of Our Middle Schools (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902), 547 pp. 

Davis, Calvin O. A History of the North Central Association (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, 1945), 286 pp. 

Drazin, Nathan. History of Jewish Education from 515 B.C.E. to 
220 C.E. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, IWO), 161 pp. 

Ford, Paul L. The New England Primer (New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1899), 76 pp, 

Huden, John C. Development of State School Administration in 
Vermont (Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1944), 277 pp. 

Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Education (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1930), 577 pp. 
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Knight, Edgar W. The Influence of Reconstruction on Education 
in the South (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1913), 100 pp. 

Meriweather, Colyear. Our Colonial Curriculum, 1607-1776 (Wash- 
ington, Central Publishing Co., 1907), 301 pp. 

Meyer, Adoph E. The Development of Education in the Twentieth 
Century (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944), 406 pp. 

MofEtt, John C. The History of Education in Utah (Provo, Utah, 
City Board of Education, 1946), 375 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-seventh Year- 
book, Part II: “The Scientific Movement in Education” (Bloom- 
ington, 111., The Public School Publishing Co., 1938), S29 pp. 

Noble, Stuart G. Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1918), 142 pp. 

Pettitt, George A. Primitive Education in North America (Ber- 
keley, University of California Publications in American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. IV, No. 3), 182 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B. Philanthropy in the History of American Higher 
Education (Washington, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 
26, 1922), 113 pp. 

Selle, Irwin. The Organisation and Activities of the National Edu- 
cation Association (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, No. 513, 1932), 176 pp. 

Snow, Louis F. The College Curriculum in the United States (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1907), 186 pp. 

Suzzallo, Henry. The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massa- 
chusetts (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1906), 154 pp. Based upon study of official 
town records, colonial and state laws, and local histories of towns 
and schools. 

Swift, F. H. History of Public Permanent Common School Funds 
in the United States (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1911), 493 pp. 

Thursfield, Richard E. Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Edu- 
cation (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945), 359 pp. 

UpdegrafT, Harlan. The Origin of the Moving School in Massachu- 
setts (New York, Bureau of Public Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1908), 186 pp. 

Woody, Thomas. A History of Women's Education in the United 
States (Lancaster, Pa., The Science Press, 1929)’, 2 vols. A 
scholarly, first-hand study of many sources. 

IV. Source Materials 

Barnard, Henry, ed. American Journal of Education, 1855-1881. 
National in its scope and covered all phases and aspects of educa- 
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tion. Filled with important data as well as reflecting educational 
interests and views. The United States Bureau of Education pub- 
lished an analytical index of this journal as A Catalogue of Edu- 
cational Literature — Part I (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1892). 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. Readings in the History of Education (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), 684 pp. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., and Elliott, Edward C. State and County 
School Administration: Source Book (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1915), 729 pp. 

Elliott, Edward C., and Chambers, M. M. Charters and Basic Laws 
of Selected American Universities and Colleges (New York, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1934), 
640 pp. 

Finnegan, Thomas E. Free Schools; A Documentary History of the 
Free School Movement in New York State (Albany, N. Y., The 
University of the State of New York, 1921), 682 pp. 

Mann, Horace. Annual Reports as Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts. These 12 annual reports cover the period 1837- 
1948. They hold an outstanding place in the documents covering 
the history of American education. 

Monroe, Paul. Source Book of the History of Education for the 
Greek and Roman Period (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901), 
640 pp. 

National Education Association. Report of the Committee of Ten 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1893), 249 pp. 

Proceedings of the National Education Association. 

Ulich, Robert. A Sequence of Educational Influences — Traced 
Through Unpublished Writings of Pestaloszi, Frdbel, Dicsterweg, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard (Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1935), 91 pp. 

U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Reports. 

V. Biographies 

Adams, Henry. The Education of Henry AdamSj an Autobiography 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918), 517 pp. 

Feiner, Mildred S., and Fishburn, E. C. Pioneer American Educators 
(Washington, National Education Assn., 1944), 158 pp. 

Godbold, Albea. The Church College of the Old South (Durham, 
N. Car., Duke University Press, 1944), 221 pp. 

Graves, F. P. Peter Ramus and the Educational Reforms of the 
Sixteenth Century (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912), 226 pp. 

Hartwell, Henry, Blair, James, and Chilton, Edward. The Present 
State of Virginia, and the College, written in 1697, first published 
in 1727 (Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1940), 
105 pp. 
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James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930), 2 vols. 

Kelly, Fred C. David Ross: Modern Pioneer (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946), 182 pp. 

Krusi, Hermann, Jr. Pestalozzi: His Life, Work and Influence 
(New York, American Book Co., 1875), 248 pp. 

McCuskey, Dorothy. Bronson Alcott, Teacher (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1940), 217 pp. 

Mann, Mary Peabody. Life of Horace Mann, centennial ed. in fac- 
simile. (Washington, National Education Assn, of the U. S., 

1937) , 609 pp. 

Morley, John. Rousseau and His Era (London, The Macmillan Co., 
1896), 2 vols. 

Norwood, William F. Medical Education in the United States Be- 
fore the Civil War (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944), 487 pp. 

Paulsen, Frederick. Frederick Paulsen, An Autobiography. Theo- 
dore Lorenze, ed. & tr. (New York, Columbia University Press, 

1938) , 514 pp. 

Rogers, Walter B. Andrew D. White and the Modern University 
(Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1942), 259 pp. 

Spinka, Matthew. John Amos Comenius, that Incomparable Mora- 
vian (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943), 177 pp. 

9. The Philosophy of Education 

The general place of philosophy as an approach to the solu- 
tion of education problems has been stated above. A few of 
the problems to be examined from a philosophical angle may be 
indicated here as a basis upon which to select titles suited to 
guide the reader in this field. 

Philosophy in education is concerned with what is called 
the Good Life and the Good Society and with how to bring 
these about through education. Incidentally, it must deal with 
such concepts as democracy, freedom, individualism, social 
progress, and social control; and in its inquiries it cannot be 
ignorant of the physical, intellectual, aesthetic, and emotional 
nature or capacities and limitations of man, individually and in 
societies. What values shall we seek through education ? 

Public schools as a feature of our government must be con- 
cerned with our political philosophy. What is the nature of the 
service of education with us that it should be public service? 
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What postulates do we set up to explain the world we are try- 
ing, through education, to create? If education is essential to 
democracy, what is democracy when expressed in terms of 
things that can be produced by education ? On these problems 
three fairly distinct viewpoints — the pragmatic, the idealistic, 
and the realistic — are to be found among the writings in this 
field. 

The question of aims — aims in general education, in voca- 
tional education, in kindergarten or nursery school, in high 
school or in college — is a question of values, values that con- 
tribute to the supreme values of life. What are these? If we 
say individual liberty, democracy, social progress, or citizen- 
ship, then the objectives of education Avill need to be shaped to 
these ends. But how to shape them is the question, considering 
what we are, the way we live and govern ourselves, and the 
laws of learning and personality development. 

Through the ages thoughtful men have sought to construct 
a philosophy of education, a concept of the nature and purposes 
of education, that would unify life in all its aspects — political, 
social, physical, religious, intellectual, aesthetic, and emotional 
— through a system of training. Plato, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Locke, Kant, Spencer, and dozens of others, leading down to 
present writers, have been concerned with “what education is 
of most worth.” They have weighed values against each other 
and sought for the best they believed attainable. The aim of 
education must be vastly different in a country where the state 
is the people, on the one hand, and where the people are sub- 
jects of the state, on the other. Philosophy is not only con- 
cerned with the major purposes, it is also equally concerned 
with its own implications for life within the school, for organi- 
zation, instruction, management, housing, curriculums, and 
community relationships as well. 

The literature in this field is large. The selections presented 
are primarily concerned with present-day thought and not with 
the history of educational philosophy. As there have been dif- 
ferent philosophies, so there are different emphases in edu- 
cational philosophy. The following titles are representative of 
a wide number of approaches and viewpoints. The reader 
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should consult titles in bibliographies of Chapter 5 and those of 
Section II following in this chapter. 

10. Bibliography on the Philosophy of Education 

Adams, G. P., et al. Knowledge and Society (New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1938), 417 pp. An excellent philosophical intro- 
duction to the various aspects of modern civilization. 

Albig, William. Public Opinion (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1939), 486 pp. 

American Council of Learned Societies. Liberal Education Re- 
examined (New York, Harper & Bros., 1943), 134 pp. 

Amidon, Beulah, ed. Democracy’s Challenge to Education (New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940), 263 pp. A collection of 
papers dealing with the present status and the more important 
issues of education in their bearing upon the concept and practice 
of democracy. 

Arrowood, Charles F. “Educational Issues in the Light of Contem- 
porary American Philosophy,” Studies in Education-Yearbook, 
XXV, pp. 87-116 (Chicago, The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, 1937). 

Bagley, William C. Education and Emergent Man (New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934), 238 pp. Is concerned with a theory 
of education for the United States. The idea of social evolution 
is a basic starting point. 

Beard, Charles A. (for the Educational Policies Commission). The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy (Wash- 
ington, National Education Assn., 1937), 128 pp. A brief, clear, 
and forceful presentation of the essentials of the problem with 
special reference to problems of adjustment in present practice. 

Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R. America in Midpassage 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1939)', 977 pp. 

Benne, Kenneth D. A Conception of Authority — An Introductory 
Study (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943), 227 pp. 

Berkson, I. B. Preface to an Educational Philosophy (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940), 250 pp. 

Blanshard, Brand, et al. Philosophy in American Education; its 
Tasks and Opportunities (New York, Harper & Bros., 1945), 
306 pp. 

Bode, Boyd H. Fundamentals of Education (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1921), 245 pp. 

Breed, Frederick I. Realism and the New Education (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1939), 237 pp. 
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Briggs, Thomas H. Pragmatism and Pedagogy (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1940), 124 pp. 

Briggs, Thomas H., and Russell, William F. The Meaning of 
Democracy (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), 413 pp. 

Brody, Alexander. The American State and Higher Education 
(Washington, American Council on Education, 1935), 251 pp. 
A study of higher education as a function of government, based 
upon analysis of constitutions, statutes, and court decisions affect- 
ing the institutions. It reveals the social as well as political policy 
back of the founding and controlling government instruments. 

Brubaker, John S. Modern Philosophies of Education (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939), 370 pp. 

, ed. The Public Schools and Spiritual Values (New York, 

Harper & Bros., 1944), 222 pp. 

Chapman, Crosby J., and Counts, George S. Principles of Education 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), 645 pp. Comprehensive, 
and with implications for all phases of education. The approach 
is sociological and the values sought take account of the nature 
of the learner and of society and social progress as goals. 

Childs, John L. Education and the Philosophy of Expcrimenialism 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1931), 264 pp. 
Vigorous application of the philosophy of experimentalism to the 
field of education. 

Cohn, Alfred E. Minerva's Progress: Tradition and Dissent in 
American Culture (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946), 

101 pp. 

Counts, George S. The Social Foundations of Education, Report of 
the Commission on Social Studies — Part IX (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934), 579 pp. 

Education and The Promise of America (New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1945), 157 pp. 

Cunningham, William F. The Pivotal Problems of Education (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1940), 588 pp. 

Dewey, John. Democracy and Education (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1923), 434 pp. Though not Dewey’s latest work in this 
field, its breadth of treatment affords an excellent starting point 
for one who desires to understand Dewey’s educational philosophy. 
Dewey’s pragmatic viewpoint is apparent. 

Experience and Education (New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1938), 116 pp. A thorough analysis of the negative or opposition 
attitude, showing the wrong interpretation and inadequacy of the 
theories of “progressive” educators, incident to which it reveals 
the author’s philosophy. 

Freedom and Culture (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), 

176 pp. An illuminating analysis of the nature of freedom and its 
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relation to the nature of man, and of our society living under the 
common practical pressures of the time. 

Problems of Men (New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1946), 424 pp. 

Eaton, Theodore H. An Approach to a Philosophy of Education 
(New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938), 273 pp. 

Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in a 
Democracy (Washington, Educational Policies Commission, 
1938), 157 pp. Brings its discussion of educational purposes close 
to the task of attaining them. 

Edwards, Newton, ed. Education in a Democracy (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1941), 160 pp. 

Eggertsen, Claude, and Good, Warren, compilers. Current View- 
points in Education (Ann Arbor, Bureau of Educational Refer- 
ence and Research, University of Michigan, 1942), 212 pp. 

Fine, Benjamin. Democratic Education (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1945), 251 pp. 

Finney, Ross L. A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1928), 563 pp. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Readings in the Philosophy of Education 
(Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1936), 117 pp. 

Grace, Alonzo G., et al. Changing Conceptions in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1946), 182 pp. 

Guinan, Sister M. Angelicia. Freedom and Authority in Education 
(Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1936), 117 pp. 

Henderson, Ernest Norton. A Textbook in the Principles of Educa- 
tion (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1910), 593 pp. Discussion 
directed mainly from evolutionary viewpoint, tinged at times with 
interest in idealism as a force in social progress. 

Hocking, William E. Types of Philosophy (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929), 462 pp. Useful as a general foundation 
in philosophy, without specific bearing upon education. Ap- 
proaches the problem from the idealist standpoint. 

Science and the Idea of God, McNair Lectures (Chapel Hill, 

University of North Carolina Press, 1944), 124 pp. 

Holmes, Henry. The Road to Courage: Sources of Morale in Men 
and Nations (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943), 249 pp. 

Home, Herman H. The Democratic Philosophy of Education (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1932), 547 pp. Interesting especially for 
its analysis and criticism of Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 
Approach is that of an idealist 

Hullfish, H. Gordon. Philosophy attd Education in Interaction (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio State University, 1944), 15 pp. 
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Hutchins, Robert M. The Higher Learning in America (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1936), 119 pp. 

Judd, Charles H. Education and Social Progress (New York, Har- 
court. Brace & Co., 1934), 285 pp. A popular presentation of the 
aims of education and of the major problems related to the task 
of attaining them. The title clearly suggests the background 
against which facts of life are viewed and aims and values set 
up for education. 

Justman, Joseph. Theories of Secondary Education in the United 
States (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940), 481 pp. An analysis and classification 
of the writings of present-day contributors to this problem. 
Develops four classes or general viewpoints : Humanism, Social 
Evolutionism, Social Realism, and Experimentalism. 

Kandel, I. L. The End of an Era, Eighteenth Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versitj' (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941), 393 pp. 

Kilpatrick, William H. Selfhood and Civilisation: A Study of the 
Self-other Process (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), 243 pp. 

Source Book in the Philosophy of Education, rev. ed. (New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1934), 535 pp. A rich and carefully 
selected collection from a wide variety of sources. The author’s 
own philosophical viewpoint is apparent in the choice and arrange- 
ment, but this implies no neglect of opposing views. 

Kilpatrick, William H., et al. The Educational Frontier (New York, 
The Century Co,, 1933), 325 pp. Represents the effort of seven 
writers, varying somewhat in viewpoint, to bring a philosophy of 
education to issue with a number of the aspects and problems of 
education. 

"Tendencies in Education Philosophy’’ in Twenty-five Years 

of American Education, 1. L. Kandel, ed. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926), pp. 57-90. Good brief statement of trends in 
thought on this problem. 

Knode, Jay C., et al. Foundations of an American Philosophy of 
Education (New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1942), 553 pp. 

MacConnell, Charles M., et al. New Schools for a Nezo Culture 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1943), 229 pp. 

Martin, Everett D. The Meaning of a Liberal Education (New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), 319 pp. 

May, Mark A. Education in a World of Fear (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1941), 74 pp. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Education Between Two Worlds (London, 
Harper & Bros., 1942), 303 pp. 

Melvin, A. Gordon. The New Culture — An Organic Philosophy of 
Education (New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937), 296 pp. 
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Morrison, Henry C. Basic Principles of Education (New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 452 pp. 

National Education Association — Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America. Implications of Social-Economic Goals for 
Education (Washington, the Association, 1937), 126 pp. 

Nock, Albert J. The Theory of Education in the United States 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932), 160 pp. This is a 
series of lectures delivered at the University of Virginia. The 
ideas of equality, democracy, and that assurance of honest govern- 
ment lies in a literate citizenry are examined for their bearing 
upon the nature and place of education in our political system. 

Oertel, Ernest E. Toward a New Philosophy in Educational Ad- 
ministration (Los Angeles, Murray and Gee, 1936), 182 pp. 
Attempts by study of educational and social thought to derive some 
principles by which to guide the organization and management of 
schools. 

Perry, R. B. Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1912), 383 pp. A general treatise, useful to 
present the viewpoint of the philosophical realists. 

Redden, J. D., and Ryan, F. A. A Catholic Philosophy of Education 
(Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co,, 1942), 605 pp. 

Rusk, Robert R. The Philosophical Bases of Education (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928), 205 pp. Discusses need for a phi- 
losophy of education, schools of philosophy, naturalism, pragma- 
tism, and idealism in education. Useful introductory book. 

Smith, Harry P. A Neiv Cardinal Objective of American Education 
(Syracuse, Syracuse University, 1945), 28 pp. 

Snedden, David. Cultural Educations and Common Sense (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1931), 325 pp. A study of the socio- 
logical foundations essential to the process of refinement and of 
rendering the personal cultures of men more functional. 

Towards Better Education (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931), 427 pp. 
Examines a number of the current problems of coordinating pur- 
poses and methods in light of social theory. Criticizes “progres- 
sive” writers for pretending to deal with the theory of purposes 
and aims when in reality they are dealing with theory of methods 
only. 

Sorokin, Pitirim, and Zimmerman, C. C. Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1929), 652 pp. 

Thayer, V. T. American Education Under Fire (New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1944), 193 pp. 

Wahlquist, J. T. The Philosophy of American Education (New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1942), 407 pp. 

West, Ranyard. Conscience and Society (London, Methuen and 
Co., 1942), 260 pp. 
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Wilds, Elmer H. The Foundation of Modern Education, rev. ed. 

(New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942), 690 pp. 

11. Educational Sociology 

Under “philosophical background” there have been listed 
above writings which are concerned with basic philosophical 
considerations and their implications for our theory of society, 
witlt our economic and political theories, and with our theory 
of public education. Under the present heading the purpose is 
to present writings that will provide an introduction to the fac- 
tual materials with reference to which the purposes, plans, and 
practices of the schools in no small measure must be shaped. 
As the philosophical writings utilize the practical facts of life, 
so, in the present list, it will be seen that utilizing social, po- 
litical, and economic facts as a basis for educational planning 
is not a mere problem of adding facts to facts. One must ex- 
tract meaning from facts, as well as build them up. To do this 
one must evaluate, interpret, and reason. In the present list, 
therefore, many books will be found in which an effort is made 
to develop, or perhaps to illustrate or prove, a given general 
social theory. Further, in this list there are many books that 
do not mention education. These are included because they pro- 
vide useful raw materials from which the administrator may 
derive meanings essential to educational planning. 

The attitude implied in these lists, and their arrangement, 
is not that the schools are expected either to maintain the pres- 
ent social order as it is or to rebuild it in some new terms or 
to some new ends. It is assumed, however, that education should 
equip people to understand and participate constructively in 
their own civilization. To do this, children must learn about the 
actual work of the world. If this is to be accomplished, schools 
should be organized and directed in a manner to make this pos- 
sible. One cannot devise machinery for a job, or know how to 
operate it, if one does not fully understand it. It should not be 
the business of a school in a democracy to hand to children a 
ready-made philosophy of life, or theory of society, of govern- 
ment, of business, nor should it thrust these down his defenseless 
throat. Instead, it should equip him to build his own philoso- 
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phy. For this he must have an open mind, trained to careful, 
critical study of both fact and theory. To administer education 
intelligently one must know what kind of outcomes the instruc-, 
tion is supposed to produce. For this the literature of soci- 
ology is basic, since how can education be wise if it does not 
help a child to understand and participate in his own society? 

Sociology is a very young science. Even so, it has many 
facts and many studies of facts that lead to principles. Many 
who deal tvith problems of poverty, of crime, of sickness, of 
capital-labor disputes, of charities, and of human distress in 
its many forms, find themselves greatly emotionalized by what 
they learn. Surely it is desirable that our children be moved 
emotionally and that they develop attitudes favorable to social 
improveTnent. In accomplishing these desirable purposes, how- 
ever, care must be exercised not to forget that sure and com- 
plete knotvledge of facts is the only channel through which one 
can safely permit free rein to such emotions. Other lines of 
sociology are more easily learned and used in a scientific way. 
Nearly every phase of the subject offers facts and principles 
that are basic and indispensable guides to policy making, plan- 
ning, managing, or teaching in a public school in a democracy. 

The following sample questions will reveal how sociology 
is related to school administration and may suggest lines of 
study for the administrator who wishes to approach his task 
with broad understanding. 

1. We say of the school that it is a society and that one purpose 
of education is to have children become members of this society. 
Specifically, what does this mean when applied in school and class 
management? What does it mean w'hen applied to the problems 
of public relations; to the problems of faculty personnel service; 
to pupil personnel work; and to curriculum making? That is, 
what are the social relations and problems to which attention needs 
to be paid in these situations and what is the nature of the social 
training sought after, and of the social controls to be exercised ? 

2. Sociology studies population — its growth and decline, its 
social composition, its marital status, its age and sex distribu- 
tion, its movements. How can the facts from such studies be 
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brought to bear in such matters as curriculum making, developing 
building plans, and vocational guidance ? 

3. How can studies of occupations, of capital and labor, of the 
economic distribution or welfare levels of the people, and of 
poverty and crime be brought to bear upon social and instructional 
programs, or upon guidance, or upon public relations problems, 
or upon student government ? 

4. How can a school utilize the social relationships involved in 
the life and work of the school to prepare young people to meet 
the opportunities and requirements of social intercourse in adult 
society? What principles or basic theories, if any, does sociology 
provide for this? 

5. Sociology is concerned with social reform and cultural evo- 
lution. In what ways can knowledge of the studies of these mat- 
ters be brought to bear upon the curriculum, upon student activi- 
ties, upon school organization and government, upon guidance, 
upon student discipline, upon school-community relationships? 

6. With what major social controversial problems should the 
school undertake to deal with students? How and at what ages 
should each type be presented ? 

7. What has sociology to contribute to the problems of per- 
sonality development and character education ? 

8. What has sociology to contribute to training in leadership, 
in cooperation, in citizenship? 

9. What has sociology to contribute to education as a means 
of producing any desired social change? 

12. Bibliography on Educational Sociology 

The lists here presented should introduce the student of 
administration to one major set of the raw materials with 
reference to which he is to shape his school system. 

Adams, James T. Frontiers of American Culture: A Study of Adult 

Education in a Democracy (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1944), 364 pp. 

Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1938), 273 pp. 

Bolton, Frederick E., and Corbally, John E. Educational Sociology 

(New York, American Book Co., 1941), 632 pp. 
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Bower, William C. Church and State in Education (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944), 103 pp. 

Chapin, F. Stuart, and Queen, Stuart A. Research Memorandum on 
Social Work in the Depression (New York, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1937), 134 pp. This is one of thirteen important 
studies of the influence of the depression of the thirties. Crime, 
education, family, internal migration, minority peoples, recreation, 
religion, rural life, consumption, health, reading, and relief poli- 
cies are dealt with in other volumes of the series. 

Clapp, Elsie R. Comuninity Schools in Action (New York, The 
Viking Press, 1939), 429 pp. 

Cook, L. A. Community Backgrounds of Education (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), 397 pp. 

Counts, George S. Education and the Promise of America (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1945), 157 pp. 

Davidson, P. E., and Anderson, H. D. Occupational Mobility in an 
American Community (Stanford University, Stanford University 
Press, 1937), 203 pp. 

Davis, Allison, and Dollard, John. Children of Bondage (Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1940), 299 pp. 

Davis, Jerome. Capitalism and Its Culture (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1935), 556 pp. 

Dickenson, Robert L., and Beam, Lura. A Thousand Marriages 
(Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1931), 482 pp. 

Finney, Ross L., and Zelcny, L. D. An Introduction to Educational 
Sociology (Boston, D. C. Pleath & Co., 1934), 341 pp. 

Frazier, E. Franklin. Negro Youth at the Crossways (Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1940), 301 pp. 

Hutchins, Robert M. Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge, Uni- 
versity of Louisiana Press, 1943), 105 pp. 

Jackson, Sidney L. America’s Struggle for Free Schools (Washing- 
ton, American Council on Public Affairs, 1943), 276 pp. 

Jacobsen, Einar W., ct al. Education for Family Life, Nineteenth 
Yearbook, American Association of School Administrators 
(Washington, the Association, 1941). 

Kandel, I. L., ed. Post-War Educational Reconstruction in the 
United Nations, Twenty-first Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944), 335 pp. 

Kulp, Daniel A. Educational Sociology (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1932), 272 pp. 

Kvaraceus, William C. Juvenile Delinquency and the School (Yon- 
kers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1945), 337 pp. 

Leven, Maurice, Moulton, H. G., and Warburton, Clark. Americans 
Capacitv to Consume (Washington, the Brookings Institution, 
1934), 272 pp. 
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Lorimer, Frank, Winston, Ellen E. B., and Kiser, Louise K. Foun- 
dations of American Population Policy (New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1940), 178 pp. 

Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen. Middlctoivn : A Study in Con- 
temporary Culture (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), 
550 pp. 

Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts 

(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), 604 pp. 

Machover, Solomon. Cultural and Racial Variations in Patterns of 
Intellect (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943), 91 pp. 

Members of the Faculty of the University of California. Education 
and Society (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1944), 
196 pp. 

Miller, J. Hillis, and Brooks, Dorothy. The Role of Higher Educa- 
tion in War and After (New York, Harper & Bros., 1944), 222 pp. 

Moreno, J. L. Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series No. 58 (Washington, Nervous and Mental 
Disease Publishing Co., 1934), 437 pp. 

Mowrer, Ernest R. The Family: Its Organisation and Disorganisa- 
tion (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1932), 364 pp. 

National Education Association — Educational Policies Commission. 
The Effects of Population Changes on American Educational 
Policy (Washington, National Educational Assn., 1938), 58 pp. 

National Resources Committee. Technological Trends and National 
Policy Including the Social Implications of Neiu Inventions 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1937), 388 pp. See 
other publications of this Commission. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. Yearbook XXV 
— The Use of Background in the Interpretation of Educational 
Issues (Chicago, the Society, 1937), 256 pp. Contains several 
papers touching this field. 

National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. Objectives 
of Education — Second Yearbook of the Society (New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1929), 185 pp. 

Nourse, Edwin, et al. Americans Capacity to Produce (Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1934), 608 pp. 

Payne, E. G., ed. Readings in Educational Sociology (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932), 369 pp. 

Peters, Charles C. Foundations of Educational Sociology (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1930), 447 pp. 

Pittenger, Benjamin F. Indoctrination for American Democracy 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), 110 pp. 
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Rope, Frederick T. Opinion, Conflict and School Support (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941), 164 pp. 

Roucek, J. S., et al. Sociological Foundations of Education (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942), 447 pp. 

Russell, John D., and Mackenzie, Donald M. Emergent Responsibili- 
ties in Higher Education, Vol. XVII of Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1945 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946), 142 pp. 

Sand, Rene. Health and Human Progress (London, K. Paul, French, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1935), 278 pp. 

Sargent, Porter S. Between Two Wars; The Failure of Education, 
1920-1940 (Boston, P. Sargent, 1945), 608 pp. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A., ed. Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1930-1934), 8 vols. 

Snedden, David. Educations for Political Citizenship (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932), 196 pp. 

Sorokin, Pitirim. Social Mobility (New York, Harper & Bros., 
1927), 559 pp. 

Steffens, Lincoln. Autobiography (New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1931), 884 pp. 

Stoddard, George D. The Meaning of Intelligence (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1943), 504 pp. 

Thorndike, Edward L. Human Nature and the Social Order (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1940), 1019 pp. 

Vickery, William E,, and Cole, Stewart G. Intercultural Education 
in American Schools (New York, Harper & Bros., 1943), 214 pp. 

Waller, Willard. Sociology of Teaching (New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1932), 467 pp. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, et al.. Who Shall Be Educated? (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1944) , 190 pp. 


13. Educational Psychology and Biology 

Psychology is so obviously a direct part of education that 
one need scarcely refer to it tis of background value, even to 
administration. Biology, in a broad sense, has a continuous 
and direct bearing on almost all administrative problems except 
those having to do with materials and business services. 

Both these fields are closely related to other fields, and the 
dividing line between the literature and problems of psychology 
and the literature and problems of these other fields is not clear. 
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Thus, they both contact public health, industrial management, 
personnel management, medicine, law, penology, charities and 
corrections, religion, social control, art, music, and many other 
fields. 

Obviously many of these connections are vague nebu- 
lous, and unexplored. For psychology the home base is as yet 
not clearly established ; consequently, the searches for the metes 
and bounds of its field of study are, in part, searches in the 
dark. That psychology has felt its way in so many directions, 
however, is significant and promising and no one who expects 
to direct the growth and development of children and youth 
should neglect to follow these explorations. Certainly one needs 
but little acquaintance with the literature to see that through 
the findings of each of these sciences very important new ideas, 
almost new chapters, have been written into the literature of 
education in very recent years. This applies to administration 
as definitely as it applies to teaching, to class management, and 
to curriculum making. Obviously, if we discover new rules to 
guide us in the problem of teaching, then our plans of organiza- 
tion, management, and housing, and our types of equipment, 
also, will require revision. 

How may one gain an understanding of these fields such as 
will enable an administrator to utilize their findings in his 
work? Certainly more than a smattering of acquaintance will 
be required. Psychology has been developed along different 
lines and there have grown up a number of different schools of 
thought, each with its own special approach, its own problems, 
methods of work, and Interpretation of findings, and each with 
numerous variations or offshoots.® Occasionally these schools 
come in conflict with one another and choices must be made as 
to which interpretation is more useful for the immediate prob- 
lem in hand, but for the most part they are supplementary and 
to be sophisticated psychologically is to know the trends and 
problems of all of them. 

Certain historical figures such as Wundt, Kiilpe, and Titch- 
ener are no longer of immediate importance and such syste- 

3 J. Harold Straub, “Conflicting Patterns of Psychology,” Peabody 
Journal of Education (Nov., 1940), Vol. 18, pp. 169-172. 
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matic approaches as those of structuralism and McDougall’s 
purposivism have been of little value to practical living and 
working. But the functionalist tradition of William James, 
J. R. Angell, John Dewey, and Charles H. Judd has led di- 
rectly to some of the most vital of contemporary applied psy- 
chology. The study of individual differences and the learning 
process by Cattell, Thorndike, and Woodworth, of mental tests 
by Terman, of animal behavior by Yerkes have all contributed 
to educational psychology. The three great groups of contem- 
porary psychological theorists, the Gestalt, behavioristic, and 
psychoanalytic, have their importance rooted in the past as well 
as in the present. The Gestalt school started with Wertheimer, 
continued with such men as Koffka, Kohler, and Wheeler, and 
now finds its most vigorous representation in the topological 
psychology of Kurt Lewin. Behaviorism was the child of John 
B. Watson and in his trail came Lashley and, in the present, 
the learning theory of Clark Hull. The psychoanalytical school, 
begun by Freud and supported by such able thinkers as Karl 
Abraham and Franz Alexander, has had many off-shoots. 
Jung, Adler, and Rank have been among the greater of dis- 
senters to Freudianism, and today the most vigorous hetero- 
doxy is being formulated by Dr. Karen Homey. 

Besides gaining acquaintance with the schools of psy- 
chology, it will be helpful for the .student to know the leading 
figures and the major problems in the fields of child psychology, 
comparative, abnormal, social, clinical, and industrial psy- 
chology, and, most especially, of mental measurement and evalua- 
tion in educational psychology. With knowledge of these sev- 
eral fields, in most of which representatives from all the schools 
of psychology except, perhaps, tlie older structuralists, are at 
work, one should be familiar with the journals through which 
their publications appear and the societies through which they 
carry on their scientific and professional conferences. 

As general background, too, one should understand how 
and by whom the genetic, the experimental, the descriptive 
and explanatory, the case, and the testing approaches have been 
used. 
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All the above preparation should have been well cared for in 
course work in psychology. But all these problems of schools, 
fields, and methods of approach grow more meaningful with 
use, for only by long study will one be able to recognize the 
many variations from main types. With such a background the 
student is in a position to go through the literature in search 
of the particular knowledge he needs. What is this knowledge ? 

The student of administration is not concerned with psy- 
cological facts, as such, but with their implications for educa- 
tion. Education is a broad term. The school is concerned with 
children, teachers, administrators, and other staff members, 
with parents, board members, and custodians. The school is 
itself a society, with important relationships among its mem- 
bers. Administration is concerned with these relationships, 
hoping, through proper arrangement and direction of them, to 
provide the best possible conditions for education. Education, 
then, is concerned with all learning — ^physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, aesthetic, and social.^ The school, therefore, is con- 
cerned with all the stimuli that provoke reactions from the 
children. Healthy, happy and competent teachers and super- 
visors, properly chosen books, properly selected working ma- 
terials and equipment, suitable housing, and right organization 
and management can make of the school a society in which all 
desirable types of learning will take place. By ignoring the 
laws by which such learning takes place, the school may end 
in learnings that are useless or even vicious and frustrating. 

It is the responsibility of administration to lead, guide, and 
direct the operations of the schools. It must watch every fea- 
ture and aspect of the institution and stand ready to stop or 
redirect energies that are going wrong or to change conditions 
that are providing wrong relationships or wrong stimuli. In 
reading the literature of psychology, what should the school 
administrator look for and how should he bring his knowledge 
to bear ? 

One can scarcely hope, through a few questions, to suggest 
an adequate plan for drawing upon the large literature of psy- 

4 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls 
^(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945). 
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chology for the best it has to offer one who is to direct the 
learning, growth, and development of the children and the 
relationships and processes of life of the school. At most, the 
following queries may suggest a viewpoint and a way of 
approaching such a task. 

Regardless of its specific aims, the school is concerned with 
what nature does and what the school may be able to do about 
directing the development of children. Psychology has much to 
say on this question. Within the limits of what education may 
possibly do there is the question of what to do and of how the 
choice is to be made. Psychology has much to offer on these 
matters. Common sense has revealed that education must do 
something besides fill children’s minds with facts about num- 
bers, language, science, etc. ; psychology has been trying to re- 
veal the nature of personality and how it may be developed, 
and of how all kinds of intellectual, aesthetic, and physical learn- 
ings take place. Humanitarianism has clamored for better 
treatment of criminals and delinquents; psychology has been 
at work on the nature of the experiences and learnings that 
end in delinquency and malformed personalities. As school 
administrators unraveled the facts of retardation, psychology 
examined the nature of retardation and the processes by which 
it may be produced. 

It is these and like contributions the school administrator 
will seek from psychology. In seeking them he will do well to 
remember that, historically, education has designed its methods, 
curriculum, social program, and management more in terms of 
psychology that was ready for the discard than of psychology 
that was fresh from the scientific workshop of up-to-date psy- 
chologists. Of administrators this has been doubly true. 

It is a certainty that the literature of psychology and biology 
has answers or part answers to the following questions which 
the school administrator may well keep in mind as he tries to 
organize his knowledge of psychology : 

1. In what ways may the evidence on the nature-nurture con- 
troversy affect the treatment of children in school? Does psy- 
chology offer a method by which one may inventory and interpret 
what nature has provided in a child? If so, then what record forms 
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would one need and how might this inventory be brought to bear in 
counseling as to courses, social program, and career objectives 
for the child? In what ways does nature express itself in a child 
and what can education hope to do with nature’s contribution where 
it seems inadequate to a student’s needs ? May education expect to 
change, or merely supplement what nature has provided ? 

2. What is the nature of personality and what does psychology 
offer toward the development of a program of social life for a 
school ? Can personalities be changed by personal or group advice, 
by book study and recitation, by actual social experience? How 
may the regime of life in the school contribute to or provide satis- 
factory stimuli for use in personality growth ? What is the problem 
of punishment when viewed as a learning experience? 

3. Can people be taught to think, to reason, to remember, to ap- 
preciate, to be moral, to be critical in matters involving the emo- 
tions? How might the psychology involved in answering these 
questions affect class size and organization and management? 

4. What does psychology offer on the question of the transfer 
of training or knowledge and what do its conclusions imply for 
curriculum-making ? 

5. Can native intelligence be increased by education? In what 
ways does mental testing provide advice on supervision and guid- 
ance, grading, classification, group organization for special activi- 
ties, and the care of very bright or very dull children ? 

6. What does psychology tell us to recognize in the way of in- 
dividual differences ? What do its findings indicate for class man- 
agement, for guidance, for school organization ? 

7. Does the psychology of learning, of habit formation, and of 
personality aid the school in caring for children with highly spe- 
cialized ability, children with personality difficulties, children with 
speech defects, children emotionally unstable, children with bad 
health habits? Do psychologists approve or disapprove of segre- 
gating the bright or the dull or the mentally or physically defective 
for instructional purposes ? 

8. What have the facts of psychology and of growth and de- 
velopment to offer on seating, lighting, ventilation, and decoration 
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of school buildings ; on the length of recitation or other activities, 
on the programming of studies, on rest periods, on open-air 
schools ? 

These are but sample questions that one might have in 
mind as he reads the literature of psycholog}' and biology. If 
some of the questions seem to focus upon teaching rather than 
administration one must remember that teachers have to be em- 
ployed, assigned, promoted, or dismissed by administrators. 

The list of books presented below is far from complete, 
though it is representative of all the lines of pst'chological de- 
velopment that would be directly useful to the school adminis- 
trator. From these volumes, and through their reading lists 
and footnotes, it should Ije easy to find one's way to other ma- 
terial of value. The classification of titles used is not perfectly 
logical as to schools or basic theories used, to fields of study, 
to method of treatment, or to their value for the different as- 
pects of administration. School, field, and method of approach 
are all represented in the headings used, and it is hoped that the 
headings will not only identify the books psychologically, but 
also, in most cases, at least, indicate the points at which they 
contribute to the field of education. It is assumed that the 
reader will want to know each book’s place in the literature of 
psychology and what particular educational area or problem it 
focuses upon. Many books could appear under two or more 
of the classifications. 

14. Bibliography on Educational Psychology 
I. Reference Works 


Buros, Oscar K., cd. Mental Measurements Yearbook (Higliland 
Park, N. J., The Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1941), 674 pp. 
This with preceiliiig numbers of the scries covering the field of 
tests back to 1933 is an indispensable source of reliable informa- 
tion. 

Lanier, Lyle IL, ed. Psychological Bulletin (Washington, D. C., 
The American Psychological A.ssn., 1904-datc). For many years 
each issue of the Bulletin has contained from one to three reviews 
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of the literature on special topics. These are at times critical, at 
times merely annotated bibliographies. The bibliographies are 
ordinarily quite complete. Such topics as learning, personality, 
and child psychology are usually reviewed. Published bimonthly. 

Louttit, C. M., ed. Psychological Abstracts (Washington, D. C., The 
American Psychological Assn., 1927-date). Published monthly. 
Covers a wide range of publications and is well-organized for 
quick consultation in various fields. 

Monroe, Walter S., ed. Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), 1344 pp. Articles on sub- 
jects in all parts of the field review the important researches. 

Psychological Index, published annually for the American Psycho- 
logical Association (Princeton, N. J., The Psychological Review 
Co., 1894-date). 

Review of Educational Research. (Washington, American Educa- 
tional Research Assn., 1931-date). In this journal, beginning in 
1931, from one to three or four issues a year have presented re- 
views of psychological growth and development studies or of 
testing or of personnel services. These are of large importance 
to education and many of them are of direct value in administra- 
tion. 

Roback, A. A. A Bibliography of Character and Personality (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Sci-Art Publisher, 1927), 340 pp, 

II. History and Theory or Psychology 

Boring, Edwin G. A History of Experimental Psychology (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1929), 699 pp. 

Brennan, Robert E. History of Psychology (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1945), 277 pp. 

Guilford, J. P., ed. Fields of Psychology (New York, D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1940), 695 pp. 

Hartmann, George. Gestalt Psychology (New York, The Ronald 
Press Co., 1935), 325 pp. 

Heidbreder, Edna. Seven Psychologies (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1933), 450 pp. 

Hull, C. L. Principles of Behavior, An Introduction to Behavior 
Theory (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1943), 422 pp. 

Jennings, H. S. The Biological Basis of Human Nature (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1930), 384 pp. 

Koffka, Kurt. Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., 1935), 720 pp. 

Alurchison, Carl, ed. Psychologies of 1925, second ed. (Worcester, 
Mass., Clark University, 1927), 412 pp. This volume presents the 
Powell lectures in psychological theory, given at Clark University 
in 1925. It offers an authoritative cross-sectional picture of the 
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psychological theories of this time by their chief exponents. 
Psychologies of 1930, 497 pp., under the same auspices, editorship, 
and publisher, affords a like cross sectional picture for 1930. 

Murphy, Gardner. An Historical Introduction to Modem Psvchol- 
ogy (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1929), 470 pp. 

Pratt, C. C. The Logic of Modern Psychology (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1939), 184 pp. 

Skinner, B. F. The Behavior of Organism — An Experimental 
Analysis (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938), 
457 pp. Attempts to set up a system of behavior for which he 
presents the facts of a science and tests the system at essential 
points by experiment. 

Tolman, Edward C. Purposive Behavior of Animals and Alan (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1932), 463 pp. 

Wheeler, Raymond H., and Perkins, Francis T. Principles of Mental 
Development (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932), 529 pp. 

Woodworth, Robert S. Contemporary Schools of Psychology (New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1931), 232 pp. 

III. General Experimental Psychology 

Dodge, Raymond. Conditions and Consequence of Human Variability 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931 and 1933), 162 pp. 
Presents summary of the implications of the finding of his many 
years of research. 

Murchison, Carl, ed. Handbook of General Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1934), 1125 pp. 

Woodworth, Robert S., Experimental Psychology (New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1938), 889 pp. 

IV. Psychology op Learning 

Bode, Boyd H. How We Learn (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1940), 
308 pp. 

Bruce, William F., and Freeman, Frank S. Development and Learn- 
ing, the Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a Democratic 
Society (New York, published for Reynal & Hitchock by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1942), 552 pp. 

Dunlap, K. Habits: Their Making and Unmaking (New York, 
Liveright Publishing Co., 1932), 326 pp. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel. 
Directed Learning (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1938), 527 pp. 

Gates, Arthur I., ct al. Educational Psychology (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1942), 805 pp. 

Guthrie, Edwin R. The Psychology of Learning (New York, Har- 
per & Bros., 1935), 258 pp. 
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Hartmann, George W. Educational Psychology (New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941), 552 pp. 

Henry, Nelson B., ed. The Psychology of Learning, the Forty-first 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II 
(Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1942), 502 pp. 

Hilgard, Ernest R., and Marquis, Don. G. Conditioning and Learn- 
ing (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1940), 429 pp. 

Hollingworth, H. L. The Psychology of Thought (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1925), 329 pp. Approaches the 
study of the thought process through the phenomena of sleep, 
drowsiness, and dreams rather than through study of perception, 
the reading process, or illusions. 

McGeoch, J. A. The Psychology of Human Learning (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1942), 633 pp. 

Miller, N. E., and Dollard, John. Social Learning and Imitation 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941), 341 pp. 

Munii, Norman L. Psychology: The Fundamentals of Human Ad- 
justment (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946), 497 pp. 

Murphy, Lois B., and Ladd, Henry A. Emotional Factors in Learn- 
ing (New York, Columbia University Press, 1945), 404 pp. 

Pressy, S. L., and Robinson, F. P. Psychology and the New Edu- 
cation, rev. ed. (New York, Harper & Bros., 1944), 654 pp. 

Skinner, Charles E., ed. Readings in Educational Psychology (New 
York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1937), 630 pp. 

Skinner, Charles E., and Harrman, Philip L. Child Psychology, 
Child Development and Modern Education (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1941), 522 pp. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Psychology in Education (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940), 489 pp. 

Strang, Ruth, and Rose, Florence. Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading in High School and College (Lancaster, Pa., The Sci- 
ence Press, 1940), 423 pp. 

Stroud, James B. Psychology in Education (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1946), 664 pp. 

Symonds, Percival M. Education and the Psychology of Thinking 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936), 306 pp. Espe- 
cially helpful for its review and use of the literature of this field 
in his own examination of the process of thinking which he 
observed. 

Thorndike, Edward L. Adult Learning (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1928), 335 pp. 

Fundamentals of Learning (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 638 pp. 

Woodruff, Asahel D. The Psychology of Teaching (New York, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1946), 180 pp. 
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Adler, Alfred, trans. by P. Radio. The Practice and Theory of 
Individual Psychology (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1929), 352 pp. 

Allport, G. W. Personality: A Psychological Interpretation (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1937), 588 pp. Offers a summary 
of the findings of psychology for the nature of personality and 
presents his own findings and theories to explain it. 

Angyal, Andras. Foundations for a Science of Personality (New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1941), 398 pp. 

Bagby, English. Psychology of Personality (New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., Inc., 1928), 236 pp. 

Conklin, Edmund S. The Psychology of Religious Adjustment 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1929), 340 pp. 

Dollard, John, et al. Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1939), 209 pp. 

Dunlap, Knight. Personal Adjustment (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946). 

Freud, Sigmund. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (New 
York, Liveright Publishing Co., 1935), 412 pp. 

Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New York, W. D. 

Norton & Co., Inc., 1933), 257 pp. 

Greene, Edward B. Measurements of Human Behavior (New York, 
The Odyssey Press, 1941), 777 pp. 

Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. Juvenile Delinquents Grown 
Up (New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1940), 330 pp. 

Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A. Studies in the Nature of 
Character (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928, 1929, 1930), 
3 vols. 

Homey, Karen. The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937), 299 pp. 

Hunt, J. McV., ed. Personality and the Behavior Disorders (New 
York, The Ronald Press Co., 1944), 2 vols., 1,242 pp. 

Isaacs, Susan. Social Development in Children: a Study of Begin- 
ners (London, G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1933), 467 pp. 

James, William. The Psychology of Religious Experiences (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902), 534 pp. 

Lewin, Kurt. A Dynamic Theory of Personality (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935), 286 pp. 

Murphy, Gardner, and Jensen, Frederick. Approaches to Person- 
ality: Some Contemporary Conceptions Used in Psychology and 
Psychiatry (New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1932), 427 pp. 

Murphy, Lois B. Social Behavior and Child Personality (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1937), 344 pp. Studies center 
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about the nature of sympathy and its relations to other aspects 
of behavior. 

Murphy, Lois B., and Ladd, Henry. Emotional Factors in Learning 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1944), 404 pp. 

Murray, H. A., et al. Explorations in Personality (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1938), 761 pp. 

Murray, Henry A., and Morgan, Christiana D. “A Clinical Study 
of Sentiments : II,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 32 
(Provincetown, Clark University Press, November, 1945), 156 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education. The Psychology of 
Learning, Forty-first Yearbook (Bloomington, 111., Public School 
Publishing Co., 1942), 502 pp. 

Paterson, Donald G. Physique and Intellect (New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1930), 304 pp. Reports extensive studies 
with valuable summary and interpretations. 

Prescott, Daniel Alfred. Emotion and the Educative Process 
(Washington, American Council on Education, 1938), 323 pp. 

Sears, Robert R. "Personality and Development,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research (Dec., 1944), Vol. 14, pp. 368-380. 

Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts, 

Social Science Research Council, 1942, Bull. 51, 156 pp. 

Shaffer, L. F. The Psychology of Adjustment: an Objective Ap- 
proach to Mental Hygiene (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936), 600 pp. 

Stagner, R. Psychology of Personality (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1937), 565 pp. 

Thorpe, Louis P., Psychological Foundations of Personality (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), 602 pp. 

Tiegs, E. W., and Katz, Barney. Mental Hygiene in Education 
(New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1942), 418 pp. 

Wolfe, W. Beran, ed. Alfred Adler — The Pattern of Life (New 
York, The Cosmopolitan Book Corp., 1930), 273 pp. A brief 
statement of Adler’s viewpoints and methods, followed by a series 
of case studies carried out in New York City, under Adler’s 
direction, in 1929. 

Young, Kimball. Personality and Problems of Adjustment (New 
York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940), 868 pp. 

VI. Abnormal and Clinical Psychology 

Bassett, Clara. Mental Hygiene in the Community (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1934), 394 pp. Of excellent value in revealing the 
field of work and the contacts it has with medicine, social service 
agencies, delinquency and law, teacher education, the church, etc. 

Bender, James F., and Kleinfield, Victor M. Principles and Prac- 
tices of Speech Correction (New York, Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1938), 298 pp. Valuable for executives who desire advice on how 
to plan for cure of speech difficulties. 
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Bluemel, C. S. Stam7iiering and Allied Disorders (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1935), 182 pp. A non-technical presentation of the 
problems with careful regard for the findings of sciennfic work 
on conditioned reflex, auditor}' amnesia and recoil, weak visuali- 
zation, fear and self-consciousncss and the theories of stammering. 

Crow, Lester D., and Crow, Alice. Mental Hygiene in School and 
Home Life (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942), 
464 pp. 

Dorcas, Roy M., and Shaffer, G. Wilson. Textbook of Abnormal 
PsyrJwlogyj third ed. (Baltimore, The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1945), 547 pp. 

Gallon, Francis. Hereditary Genius (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1914), 327 pp. 

Goddard, H. H. Feeblemindedness; Its Causes and Consequences 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1914), 599 pp. 

Healy, \Vm., and Bronner, -Augusta F. A^eio Light on Delinquency 
and Its Treatment (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935), 

226 pp. 

Hollingworth, Leta. Special Talents and Defects: Their Signifi- 
cance for Education (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1923), 

216 pp. 

Klein, D. B. Mental Hygiene: The Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment (New York, Henry Holt& Co., 1944), 498 pp. 

Louttit, C. M. Clinical Psychology : A Handbook of Children’s Be- 
havior Problems (New York, Hari>er & Bros., 1936), 695 pp. 

-Maslow, Abraham H., and Mittclmann. B. Principles of .-Ibnarmal 
Psychology — The Dynamics of Psychic Illness (New 'S’ork, Har- 
per & Bros., 1941), 638 pp. 

Morgan, John J. B. The Psychology of Abnormal People (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 1936), 605 pp. 

Seashore, Carl E. Psychology of Music (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938), 408 pp. ’The author's work of forty years 
is summed up in this volume. Extensive bibliography for this field. 

Sherman, Mandel. Basic Problems of Behavior (New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1941), 417 pp. 

Mental Hygiene and Education (New York, Longmans, Green 

& Co,, Inc., 1934), 295 pp. 

Strong, Edward K., Jr. Chatige of Interests with Age (Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1931), 235 pp. This and 
later works of this author bear very directly upon problems of 
guidance. His studies support the hypothesis that among adult 
men interests dictate choice of occupation. 

Symonds, Percival M. Psychological Diagnosis in Social Conduct 
(New York, American Book Co., 1934), 362 pp. Covers diagnosis 
of criminal tendencies, mental disorders, vocational fitness, and 
of citizenship and leadership. 
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Terman, L. M., et al. Menial and Physical Traits of a Thousand 
Gifted Children, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I (Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1925), 641 pp. 

Wallin, J. Wallace. The Education of Handicapped Children (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), 394 pp. 

Westburg, Edward M. Introduction to Clinical Psychology For Stu- 
dents of Medicine, Psychology and Nursing (Philadelphia, The 
P. Blakiston’s Co., 1937), 336 pp. 

Witty, Paul A., et al. Mental Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association (Washington, the Associa- 
tion, 1940), 271 pp. 

Zachry, Caroline. Personality Adjustments of School Children 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), 306 pp. 

VII. Psychology of Individual Differences and Mental 
Measurement 

Freeman, Frank N. Individual Differences (New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc., 1934), 355 pp. 

Mental Tests, rev. ed. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939), 

760 pp. 

Gates, A. I., et al. Educational Psychology (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1942), 805 pp. 

Gilliland, A. R., and Clark, E. L. Psychology of Individual Differ- 
ences (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), 535 pp. 

Lehman, Harvey, and Witty, Paul A. The Psychology of Play 
Activities (New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1927), 242 pp. 
A study of play activities and the effect upon them of such indi- 
vidual differences as sex, age, race, intelligence, season, and type 
of community. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Intelligence : Its 
Nature and Nurture, Thirty-ninth Yearbook, Parts I and II, 
pp. 409-471 (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 
1940). 

Spearman, C. The Abilities of Man (New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1926), 415 pp. This book presents studies showing the impli- 
cations of the author’s general laws of cognition for individual 
differences of ability. 

Stoddard, George D. Contributions to Education of Scientific 
Knowledge about Mental Growth, Thirty-seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
pp. 421-434 (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 
1938). 

Swensen, Esther J. Retroactive Inhibition (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1941), 59 pp. 
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Terman, L. M., and Merrill, M. Measuring Intelligence (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937), 460 pp. 

Thorndike, Edward L., et al. The Measurement of Intelligence (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925), 616 pp. 

Woodworth, Robert S., and Sheehan, Mary S. First Course in 
Psychology (New York, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1944), 445 pp. 

VIII. Psychology of Growth and Development — Childhood 
AND Adolescence 

American Association of Teachers Colleges. Child Growth and 
Development Emphasis in Teacher Education (Oneonta, N. Y., 
the Association, 1944), 142 pp. 

Arlitt, Ada H. The Adolescent (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938), 250 pp. 

Psychology of Infancy and Early Childhood, third ed. (New 

York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946), 493 pp. 

Barker, Roger G., et al. Child Behavior and Development (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943), 643 pp. 

Bios, Peter. The Adolescent Personality (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1941), 517 pp. 

Breckenridge, Marian E., and Vincent, Lee E. Child Development ; 
Physical and Psychological Growth Through the School Years 
(Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1943), 592 pp. 

Bruce, W. F., and Freeman, F. S. Development and Learning: The 
Psychology of Childhood and Youth in a Democratic Society 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), 552 pp. 

Carmichael, Leonard, ed. Manual of Child Psychology (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946), 1,068 pp. 

Gesell, Arnold. An Atlas of Infant Behavior, Vol. I (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1934), 524 pp. 

The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child (New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1925), 447 pp. Presents a psychological outline 
of normal development from birth to the sixth year, including a 
system of developmental diagnosis. 

Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Child Development (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942), 478 pp. 

Jersild, Arthur J. Child Psychology (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1940), 592 pp. 

Klein, D. B. Mental Hygiene (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1944), 
498 pp. 

Landis, Paul H. Adolescence and Youth — The Process of Maturing 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945), 470 pp. 

Merry, Frieda K., and Merry, Ralph V. From Infancy to Ado- 
lescence (New York, Harper & Bros., 1940), 330 pp. 
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Munn, N. L. Psychological Development (Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1938), 582 pp. 

Murchison, Carl, ed. Handbook of Child Psychology (Worcester, 
Mass., Clark University Press, 1933), 956 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Adolescence, Forty- 
third Yearbook, Part I (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1944), 358 pp. 

Popenoe, Paul. The Child’s Heredity (Baltimore, The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1929), 316 pp. 

Pressey, S. L. Psychology and the New Education (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1933), 594 pp. 

Ravenel, Mazyck P., ed. A Half Century of Public Health (New 
York, American Public Health Assn., 1921), 461 pp. A valuable 
collection of twenty papers covering various public health prob- 
lems. Of substantial value to a school administrator even if pres- 
ent practice goes beyond what was then available. 

Symonds, Percival M. The Mental Hygiene of the School Child 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1935), 321 pp. 

Thorpe, Louis P. Child Psychology and Development (New York, 
The Ronald Press Co., 1946), 781 pp. 

Tiegs, E. W., and Katz, Barney. Mental Hygiene in Education 
(New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1942), 418 pp. 

White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Section 
IV. The Handicapped (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1933), 452 pp. 

Witty, Paul A., and Skinner, Charles E., eds. Mental Hygiene in 
Modern Education (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939), 
539 pp. 

Zachry, Caroline B., and Eighty, Margaret. Emotion and Conduct 
in Adolescence (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1940), 
563 pp. 

IX. Social Psychology 

Blackburn, Julian. Psychology and the Social Pattern (London, 
K. Paul, French, Trubner & Co., 1945), 157 pp. 

Britt, Stewart H. Social Psychology of Modern Life (New York, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941), 562 pp. 

Brown, J. F. Psychology and the Social Order (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936), 529 pp. 

Cantril, Hadley. The Psychology of Social Movements (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941), 274 pp. 

Doob, Leonard W. Propaganda; Its Psychology and Technique 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1935), 424 pp. 
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PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, SERIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, AND PUBUC DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FIELD 

1. Training for Membership in the Profession 

In Chapter 1 attention was called to the student’s need for 
an understanding of the professional organizations and the 
professional activities of the people who are engaged in school 
administrative service. When one enters upon graduate study 
in a School of Education, he is generally taking a step prelimi- 
nary to a career and membership in an organized profession 
within which are many specializations. One of these specializa- 
tions is school administration. Even within the administrative 
service there are many special groups, as will be seen by the list 
of organizations presented below. 

Professional and scientific organizations are or should be 
instruments of professional and social progress for adminis- 
trators. Not to participate in their activities is to serve educa- 
tion in a local and restricted sense only. When one accepts an 
administrative position or when he enters upon the study of 
education he thereby assumes partial responsibility for an im- 
portant leadership that needs these professional societies to 
carry on the proper activities of a leader. In anticipation of 
this, he should find a place in his program for a study of these 
organizations and their activities, the membership, the eligibility 
rules, the publications, the esteem in which these societies are 
held, and their history. 

One of the most important single ideas one can get as a 
student is that his period of training does not end with the end 
of formal schooling. When he leaves his formal classroom 
studies he enters the profession, where study must begin again 
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and be continuous. Professional societies afford opportunity 
for him to learn and also to cooperate and to lead. Their pub- 
lic meetings, their committee projects, their publications, and 
their activities in various types of public relations service for 
education will provide invaluable opportunity for continued 
professional growth and for a service much wider than one’s 
special position can provide. 

Besides the publications of professional organizations, there 
are many other current publications by individuals or by insti- 
tutions. Though some of these are institution bulletins of the 
house-organ type, many are scientific journals of repute whose 
columns are open to anyone who can write suitable material for 
them. The young administrator will need to know where to 
look for help on his new problems. The continuous flow of 
new material — notices, news, opinion, facts, exposition, care- 
ful research — follows well-established channels, and with these 
the beginner will need a close acquaintance. 

In this chapter there will be presented the names of the prin- 
cipal organizations he will need to know and the titles of the 
current publications best suited to the needs of school execu- 
tives. With the names and titles some information will be 
offered by which the student may identify them. 

In presenting these materials attempt has been made to meet 
the needs of all kinds of administrative positions in education. 
The extent and variety shown in these lists is suggestive of the 
many possible careers open to a student of school administra- 
tion. While no one person would wish membership in all these 
organizations or wish to write for or read all the current pub- 
lications listed, he can feel certain that some acquaintance with 
all that are here presented will be found essential to sound 
preparation for leadership in the profession. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that the interest here is professional and technical 
and so, obviously, the lists do not include all the societies one 
might wish to know or belong to and certainly not all the cur- 
rent publications an active executive would wish to read. The 
lists include only those professional and scientific societies 
w'hich various school executives might wish to join, and socie- 
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ties whose influence, activities, or publications are likely to be 
of value to him in his training or later in his practice. 

2. Types of Administrative Positions Available 

To understand the materials presented in this chapter, one 
needs only to glance down the following list of the more com- 
mon executive positions. A student, when he starts to plan 
and orient his professional training program, may gain some 
useful knowledge of his chosen field by a consideration of these 
positions. Back of each position is special administrative work. 
It may be special in the kind of education involved, special in 
the plan of control and of support, special in the territory 
covered, in the type and extent of the personnel to be directed, 
in the housing and physical equipment to be used, or special 
in endless other ways. While the work of a city superintendent 
is not wholly unlike that of a college president, a high school 
principal, or a state superintendent, yet many of the problems 
of these offices are vastly different. All must manage men, 
money, and materials, but to quite different ends and in cjuite 
different terms. Even the following partial list of administra- 
tive positions in American education shows what a wide range 
of problems there is : 

1. United States Government. 

(a) Commissioner of education 

(b) Assistant commissioner of education 

(c) Chief of a division 

(d) Assistant commissioner for vocational education 

(e) Director of a special field 

(f) Special officer for Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa, Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, and for 
Indian and other special federal schools of the United 
States 

2. State and county school systems. 

(a) State superintendent (various titles used) 

(b) Assistant or deputy superintendent 

(c) Chief or director of a division 
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(d) Assistant to the executive 

(e) County superintendent 

(f) Specialists in various fields as law, curriculum, certifi- 
cation, textbooks, etc. 

3. Institutions of higher learning. 

(a) President, chancellor, provost 

(b) Vice-president 

(c) Dean of a school or college 

(d) Comptroller or business manager or treasurer 

(e) Registrar 

(f) Director 

(g) Head of a department 

(h) Chairman of an administrative committee 

4. City school systems. 

(a) Superintendent 

(b) Assistant or deputy superintendent 

(c) Director of a special division 

(d) Principal of a school 

(e) Vice-principal 

(f) Dean 

(g) Chairman or head of a department 

(h) Faculty committee chairman 

(i) Registrar 

(j) Business mcinager 

5. Professional societies, accrediting agencies, educational 
foundations and boards. 

(a) President 

(b) Executive secretary 

(c) Director 

(d) Head of a committee or a commission 

The fact that thousands of positions are now operating 
under these various titles gives at least a partial picture of the 
number of opportunities there are for school administrative 
service. And when account is taken of the variety of activities 
represented by these positions, one cannot but be impressed 
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with the breadth and richness of the field. Something we call 
executive ability — partly knowledge and skill and partly per- 
sonality — is required in every one of these positions. 

The special purpose here is to introduce the profes-sional 
societies, their activities, and the current publications bearing 
especially upon this field. The list of organizations presented 
below (page 80) is but a sample from a very large number, 
probably over 500 if state and regional organizations are in- 
cluded. Similarly, the list of serials is chosen from a total of 
over 400 published in the United States, and the lists of docu- 
ments are samples from vast collections.^ 

3. Professional Societies Important to Administrators 

For a complete list of American associations — educational, 
civic, and learned — the reader should consult such publications 
as the Educational Directory, and Handbook of Scientific and 
Technical Institutions of the United States and Canada (see 
Chapter 2, Sec. 3, VI). The list here presented is by no means 
complete but does include those most important to school ad- 
ministrators. Their selection has presented several problems 
because, by the nature of their duties, school administrators 
must contact many people and many organizations and many 
divisions of the government outside the schools. Membership 
in many outside organizations will be desirable in order that 
schools may draw upon individuals and organizations for assist- 
ance, or in order that the schools may have suitable channels 
through which to disseminate information about their doings 
and their needs. Thus the public relations responsibilities of 
the head of a college, a city school .system, or a school will 
need membership in service, social, and business organizations 
of the community. In this sense, too, he will need close work- 
ing relations with the Boy and Girl Scouts, with the Red Cross 
and Junior Red Cross, and with the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. In a similar sense, also, the maintenance of suitable work- 

1 For a complete list of serial publications see : American Press Asso- 
ciation of America, Classified List of Educational Periodicals, National 
Education Association, American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington (published annually). 
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ing relationships will require that the school superintendent 
know the responsible officials and the policies and activities of 
the city and state health departments, of the city council, of the 
police and juvenile courts, of the local fire department, and of 
the state legislature and the state department of education. 

In a similar way, knowledge of other professions and their 
organizations and activities will be of value. The American 
Medical Association, the American Historical Association, the 
American Library Association, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the American Political Science Association, the American 
Social Plygiene Association, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological Association, the American 
Psychological Association, to name a few, represent for dif- 
ferent professional groups Avhat the National Education Asso- 
ciation or the American Association of School Administrators 
represents to educators. There is much to be learned from ac- 
quaintance with these and like organizations. The relation of 
their objectives to generally accepted public policy, their plans 
of organization, their types of activities, especially their pub- 
lications and their activities in shaping public opinion, their 
codes of ethics, and their attitudes toward public education are 
significant social forces that often can be turned to accoimt in 
meeting issues with the people of a community or of one’s state 
or nation.^ 

To refer to all these organizations here is merely to note 
that there is no sharp line that sets off the societies of impor- 
tance to school administrators, just as there is no sharp line 
that separates one’s general education from his technical or 
special education. To be a leader in education is to be a leader 
in society. Society has many interests besides education and 
so, has many leaders. If society’s leaders fail to cooperate they 
are apt to weaken their leadership at all points.® 

There are some organizations, however, that are in reality 
the direct agencies of school administration. Some of these 

2 See : Benson Y. Landis, Professional Codes — A Sociological Analysis to 
Determine Applications to the Educational Profession (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927). 

®See: Ralph S. Bates, Scientific Societies in the United States (New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945). 
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may contact schools indirectly, in ways that are of importance. 
For such a list, probably no two people would choose the same 
organizations. The list here presented would seem to be a 
minimum list with which any student of school administration 
should cultivate close acquaintance. 

4. List of Societies 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, Founded 1889. 
Its purpose has been to provide a forum for the discussion of 
political, economic, and social problems. Holds meetings for dis- 
cussions and publishes Annals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences bi-monthly. Has been instrumental in publishing 
several important researches. Has a membership of some 9,S00. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Association for Adult Education. Founded 1926. Aims 
“to further the idea of education as a continuing process through- 
out life," Serves as clearing house for information and sponsors 
experimental work in the field. Disseminates information and 
publishes special studies. Recently it has stressed re-education, 
opportunity schools, and adjustment service for unemployed. 
Membership consists of individuals and institutions interested in 
the field with $3.00 and $5.00 fees respectively. Publishes the 
Journal of Adult Education (below. Sec. 6) and sponsored editing 
of Handbook of Adult Education in the United States. New York. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. Founded 
1848. Has sixteen sections, each devoted to a branch of science. 
Section Q is education. Many scientific organizations are asso- 
ciated with the AAAS, some three-fourths of which hold official 
connections and have representation in the council of the Asso- 
ciation and help to direct its activities. Object is to provide 
means of intercourse among those cultivating science in different 
parts of America, to cooperate with societies and institutions with 
like interests, and to promote scientific work. Holds meetings 
twice annually and each division holds a summer meeting. Smith- 
sonian Institution Library is depository for all publications re- 
ceived by the Association. Has an endowment fund with annual 
income of some $10,000. Makes small grants to research; grants 
a $1,000 prize for noteworthy contribution. Publishes Science 
(weekly). Cambridge, Mass. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars. Founded 1910. Pur- 
pose “to provide, by means of an annual conference and other- 
wise, for the spread of information on problems of common inter- 
est, and to promote the professional welfare of its members.” 
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Membership is open to all duly authorized collegiate registrars. 
Annual dues, $3.00. Meetings held annually and a report of pro- 
ceedings is published. Also publishes Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars (below, Sec. 6). Menasha, 
Wis. 

American Association of Junior Colleges. Founded 1920. Purpose 
is to serve interest of junior colleges by acting as coordinating 
agency, and by compiling and disseminating information concern- 
ing purposes and status of junior colleges. Holds meetings for 
discussion of problems of the junior college and publishes the 
Junior College Journal (below, Sec. 6). Active membership is 
held by institutions (68% of 610 junior colleges in 1941), sus- 
taining membership by individuals. Proceedings of meetings 
appear in its Journal. Washington. 

American Association of .School Administrators. Founded 1866. A 
department of the National Education Association. Devoted to 
the interests of education in the broadest sense and to the devel- 
opment of sound management of schools. Disseminates knowledge, 
participates actively through its meetings in public discussion of 
major issues affecting education, exerts leadership in behalf of 
education through its studies, committees, commissions, and joint 
activities with other agencies. Publishes the Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Adjninistrators, also Official 
Report of the proceedings of its meetings. Assists in maintaining 
the Educational Research Service of the National Education 
Association and in publishing the Research Bulletin (below. 
Sec. 6) of the Division of Research. Membership of some 4,000. 
Washington. 

American Association of Teachers Colleges. Founded 1858. Pur- 
pose: “To make more effective the administration of teacher 
education institutions; to improve the quality of scholarship of 
students; to refine methods of instruction; to discover adequate 
modes of social control, stimulate scholarship, research, educa- 
tional contributions from members of faculties; all to the ulti- 
mate purpose of promoting the welfare of children. To coordinate 
efforts and programs of teachers colleges in America. To secure 
through aroused public sentiment and sane legislation standards 
insuring adequate preparation of teachers. To become familiar 
with educational policies and practices in teacher training insti- 
tutions in other countries, that there may be a mutual gain 
through the exchange of ideas.” Membership, now about 200, 
is by institutions only. Publishes Yearbook of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. For editor of yearbook and 
secretary, see recent Yearbook. 
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American Association of University Professors. Founded 1914. 
Purpose is to facilitate cooperation among professors in colleges 
and universities and professional schools in promotion of teaching 
and research, and to promote the interests, standards, and ideals 
of the group it represents. Open to professors and graduate 
students of eligible institutions of higher learning. Holds meet- 
ings annually, maintains working committees on numerous phases 
of university work, and publishes Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Membership of some 16,000. 
Washington. 

American Association of University Women. Founded 1882. Its 
purpose is to contribute to the maintenance of high educational 
standards both local and national, to promote community educa- 
tional activities, vocational guidance projects, and similar activi- 
ties. Holds open forum study group meetings on social and edu- 
cational problems and grants several fellowships. Has a member- 
ship of some 40,000, with 600 branch organizations that hold 
monthly meetings. Publishes Journal of the American Association 
of University Women. Washington. 

American Council of Learned Societies. Founded 1919. A federation 
of some twenty learned societies, devoted to humanistic and social 
sciences, the object of which is to develop a unified organization 
representative of the best in American scholarship for work in the 
International Union of Academies. Promotes research in the 
humanistic sciences and encourages cooperation among the 
learned societies represented and between these and analogous 
academies or other groups in Europe. Does not conduct, but aids 
in obtaining funds for, research. Publishes Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. Washington. 

American Council on Education. Founded 1918. Aim is to promote 
interest of education in all its phases through cooperative effort of 
associations, organizations, and institutions by promoting studies, 
cooperative experiments, and conferences. By its origin the Coun- 
cil has special obligations to render patriotic service to the nation 
in war times and by the same fact is devoted to the task of 
coordination of educational services throughout the country. It 
directs studies through committees and commissions, aids in secur- 
ing and managing funds for financing researches, and publishes 
important studies resulting from its researches. It publishes The 
Educational Record (below. Sec. 6) and The Bulletin of the 
American Council on Education. Washington. 

American Education Fellowship. See Progressive Education Assn. 

American Educational Research Association. Founded 1930. A de- 
partment of the National Education Association. Membership 
chosen from among the technically trained and active research 
workers in the field of education. Holds meetings annually and 
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publishes proceedings in its Official Report. Also publishes Rc- 
view of Educational Research (below, Sec. 6). Washington. 

American Federation of Teachers. Founded 1916. Affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. Seeks “lo obtain for teachers 
all the rights to which they are entitled and promote the welfare 
of childhood of the nation by providing progressively better 
educational opportunity for all.” ‘‘To unite the teachers of the 
United States; to promote the cause of education; to defend the 
public schools . . etc. Holds annual convention, publishes The 
American Teacher and Proceedings of the National Convention. 
Chicago. 

American Library Association. Founded 1S79. Purpose: “To foster 
the development of libraries, promote the use of books, give 
advice and assistance, maintain an employment ‘oureau. hold con- 
ferences, publish hooks, and raise professional standards.” Mem- 
bership, now about 13,000, is open to anyone interested in libraries. 
Holds two meetings yearly. Publishes Bulletin of the Americjn 
Library Association. Chicago. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Founded 
1943, by merger of Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction with Society for Curriculum Study. Present title 
adopted in 1946. Operates as a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Object: To study and to stimulate interest in 
all phases of school work touching elementary and secondary 
instruction. Publishes a Yearbook and a journal — Educational 
Leadership — formed by combination of two journals — Educational 
Method and Curricubnit Journal. Its major work othenvisc is 
carried on through committees and through its meetings. Empha- 
sizes study and research on practical problems. 

Association of American Colleges. Founded 1914. Purpose "for the 
promotion of higher education in all its forms in the colleges 
which shall become members of this association, and the prose- 
cution of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership.” Four-year liberal arts colleges are 
eligible for membership. Membership includes 500 colleges. Mem- 
bership fee is $50. Meetings arc held annually. Works through 
committees. Publishes Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges. New York. 

Association of American Universities. Founded 1900. Composed 
of institutions on the North American Continent giving graduate 
instruction. Object is “to consider matters of common interest re- 
lating to graduate instruction and research." Operates through 
committees, each committee established to study and report upon 
a special problem. Holds a meeting annually and publishes Bul- 
letin of the Association of American Universities. New Haven, 
Conn. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges. Founded 1887. Purpose "to 
consider and discuss all studies pertaining to the successful prog- 
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ress and administration of all institutions included in the associa- 
tion and to secure to that end mutual cooperation of all Land- 
Grant Colleges eligible for membership.” Meets annually. Pub- 
lishes Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Brookings Institution. Incorporated 1928. Is an amalgamation of 
the Institute for Governmental Research, the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, and Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
and Government, organized respectively in 1916, 1922, and 1924. 
Object is to conduct research in social science, provide appren- 
ticeship opportunities for young scholars in the field, and to serve 
as a center through which the research resources of Washington 
will be open to visiting scholars. Publishes a research series in 
Administration, Service Monographs of the United States 
Government, and an Institute of Economics series, also a mis- 
cellaneous series. Washington. 

Defartmcnt of Elementary School Principals. Founded 1921. A 
department of the National Education Association. Object: “To 
study the problems of the elementary school with a broad and 
sympathetic outlook, to enlist the aid of educational forces every- 
where, and to give the elementary child the advantage of a united 
effort, and to meet the responsibilities of childhood education 
with a united mind and purpose.” Membership, now about 6,000, 
is open to elementary school executives and supervisors. Holds 
two meetings a year, including an annual convention in February. 
Publishes a bulletin — The National Elementary Principal, the last 
number of which is a Yearbook. Washington. 

Kappa Delta Pi. Founded 1911. An honor society, open to students in 
education. Publishes a journal (below, Sec. 6) and maintains a 
lecture series. 

National Advisory Council on Radio Education. Founded 1930, as 
a result of interest of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in use of radio in education. Purpose, "to further the art of 
radio broadcasting in education.” Membership is drawn from 
persons in education, government, industry, and the general pub- 
lic. Issues bulletins on special topics and publishes proceedings 
of the Council’s annual assembly, also a bibliography on educa- 
tional broadcasting. New York. 

National Association of Public School Business Officials. Founded 
1910 as National Association of School Accounting Officers. Its 
aim (1913 Constitution) was stated to be “the standardization of 
fiscal, physical, and educational data of school systems for pres- 
entation in the form of public reports, and the promotion of effi- 
ciency in school accounting, school statistics, and school adminis- 
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tration.” Meets annually for discussions and presentation of 
papers and committee reports. Publishes proceedings of its meet- 
ings and a monthly journal, School Business Affairs. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Founded 1897. Objec- 
tives : "To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise the standards of home 
life; to secure adequate laws for the care and protection of chil- 
dren and youth; to bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child and to develop between educators and 
the general public such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education.” Membership of 2,300,000 parents and teach- 
ers. Publishes a Yearbook and a magazine — National Parent- 
Teacher, eleven numbers yearly. Chicago, 111. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. Formerly 
Department of Secondary School Principals. Founded 1886. A 
Department of the National Education Association. Purpose is 
"to advance secondary education by providing a clearing house 
of discussion bearing upon the problems of administration and 
supervision by encouraging research, upholding acceptable stand- 
ards, fostering professional ideals and formulating a working 
philosophy of education.” Open to administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in the field. Membership is now about 7,000. Holds meet- 
ings annually. Publishes bulletins, eight numbers yearly, and Stn- 
dent Life, the official magazine of the National Honor Society and 
of Student Council Organizations. Washington. 

National Council of Education. Founded 1880. Purpose is “to con- 
sider and discuss educational questions of general interest and 
public importance. To reach and disseminate correct thinking on 
educational questions. To state different views and theories and 
genesis of opinion. To make an annual report to the National 
Education Association of questions considered. To survey the 
educational topics which seem to call for action on the part of the 
Association.” It functions as a type of executive council for the 
National Education Association. Council consists of sixty mem- 
bers chosen by the Council, sixty bj"^ the board of directors of the 
Association, and three chosen by each of the departments of the 
Association. Meets February and June. Publishes an annual re- 
port of its findings. Washington. 

National Education Association, Founded 1857. Object is to pro- 
mote the interests of the profession of teaching and to promote 
the cause of public education in the United States. It serves as 
the parent association for 27 department organizations, each of 
which is devoted to a special division of educational service 
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Organization includes board of trustees, executive committees, 
representative assembly of delegates, divisional direetors, stand- 
ing and special committees, and an extensive office force of admin- 
istrative and technical as well as clerical workers. Membership 
1947, close to 400,000 educators. Many of its committee reports 
have been landmarks of educational progress. Holds annual meet- 
ings and publishes Addresses and Proceedings. Also publishes 
Journal of the National Education Association. Washington. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Founded 1895 as the 
Hcrbart Society. Aim is “to promote the investigation and discus- 
sion of educational problems.” Anyone may join by payment of 
membership fee of $1.00 and dues of $2.50 per year. Meets an- 
nually at time and place of the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Publishes a Yearbook. Clifton, 
Mass. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Founded 1899. Purpose : To improve relations between colleges 
and secondary schools by study of their common problems and by 
promoting adoption of appropriate standards. It is an association 
of accredited schools, meets annually, publishes a journal (below. 
Sec. 6), Ann Arbor, Mich. Corresponding organizations in other 
areas include: Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools; New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; North West Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools; and Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Phi Delta Kappa. Founded 1906. A professional organization and an 
honor society devoted to research, service, and leadership in the 
field of education. Publishes The Phi Delta Kappan and Educa- 
tional Abstracts. Homewood, 111. 

Progressive Education Association, now American Education Fel- 
lowship. Founded 1918. Aim is “to further the type of education 
which shall allow pupils the freedom to develop naturally; to 
make possible the utilization of the interest of the child as the 
motive for all work; place the teacher in the role of a guide, not 
a taskmaster; attend to all areas of pupil development, physical, 
mental, moral, and social; promote cooperation between the home 
and the school; place the program of the progressive school in 
the position of leadership.” Serves as clearinghouse for informa- 
tion about progressive schools, works through national commit- 
tees, organizes regional and annual meetings. Publishes Progres- 
sive Education. Washington. 

Religious Education Association. Founded 1903. Objeetives: “To 
promote moral and religious education and cooperate with all 
groups with similar interests.” It fosters research in the field. 
Membership of 2,500 individuals and institutions. Publishes Re- 
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ligious Education Quarterly and Research Monographs of the 
Religious Education Association. Chicago, 111. 

Social Science Research Council. Founded 1923. Aim is “to promote 
the development and coordination of, and to encourage adequate 
technical training in research in the social sciences.” It attempts 
to improve methods and facilities for social science research and 
by study of present conditions ascertain where research is most 
needed. It formulates major research projects, assists in getting 
funds for their execution. Membership includes three represen- 
tatives from each of the following: American Anthropological 
Society, American Economic Association, American Political 
Science Association, American Psychological Association, Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, American Statistical Association, 
and members at large. Publishes an annual report and occasional 
bulletins. (Recently published a series of 13 monographs con- 
cerned with needed research on the depression.) Meets twice 
yearly. New York. 

5. Professional and Scientific Journals, Yearbooks, and 
Proceedings of Importance to Administrators 

For the student of school administration the range of cur- 
rent periodical literature is wide, both in its types of subject 
matter and in its form of publication.* Weekly magazines, an- 
nual volumes, news, notices, and comments, scholarly treatises 
and researches, are all available in tliis continuous flow of new 
material. In the lists following, an attempt has been made to 
present relatively complete collections for the field of school 
administration, though it is obvious that there is not a sharp 
dividing line between the literature on school administration 
and that on any of a dozen other fields. 

The contacts of school administrators with problems requir- 
ing reference to legal, historical, political, business, economic, 
sociological, psychological, and medical literature are matters 
of daily occurrence. Furthermore their contacts with literature 
devoted to teaching, supervision, counseling, curriculum work, 
and educational research are even more intimate. Where to 
stop in moving outward toward the former or inward toward 

■*Lyle W. Ashley, ed., Americans Educational Press, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Yearbook of the Educational Press Association of America (Wash- 
ington, the Association, 1946), 192 pp. 
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the latter is a matter of personal judgment. And, if one in- 
cludes annuals such as yearbooks, proceedings, or committee 
reports, why exclude other volumes which are little if any 
more independent in content than a volume of proceedings ? 

The purpose here is to present titles of the serials that con- 
tribute with reasonable directness, regularity, and frequency 
to any division of the field of school administration. Enough 
of the regularly published annuals in the field are included to 
secure adequate coverage of the continuous outflow from the 
activities of the profession. One must know these major 
streams of knowledge and expression if he is ever to use them 
and to help shape their direction. Obvious exception is made 
here for the field of documents, which represents a well-estab- 
lished classification of its own, deserving separate treatment. 

Some of the titles are of publications which many adminis- 
trators will use but little. Their work with others, however, 
makes it necessary for them to have some knowledge of the 
existence of these publications, and of their offerings. 

6. Bibliography of Professional and Scientific Serial 
Publications 

Adult Education Bulletin. Founded 1936. (Supersedes “Adult Edu- 
cation Quarterly” ) . Leland P. Bradford, editor. Official organ of 
■ the Department of Adult Education of the National Education 
Association, W ashington. 

The American School Board Journal. Founded 1891. William 
George Bruce, editor. Published monthly by the Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Two volumes annually. Adver- 
tising pages, as well as content, provide material of value to ad- 
ministrators in all divisions of public school service. Many re- 
searches reported of special value in fields of business and finance. 
California Journal of Secondary Education. Founded 1925 as Quar- 
terly Journal of Secondary Education. Phebe Ward, editor. 
Since October, 1934 has been published monthly except June, July, 
and August by the California Society of Secondary Education, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Clearing House. Founded 1925. Formerly Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House. Title changed in 1936. Published monthly, 
September to May, by the Inor Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. Forest E. Long, editor. 
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Education Abstracts. Founded 1936. Formerly Educational Ab- 
stracts. Published by Paul M. Cook as editor, with a board of co- 
operating editors, Fulton, Mo. First number was January-Febru- 
ary, 1936. Published monthly except August. Each volume pre- 
sents name and subject index of content. Valuable for hasty 
review of books and of literature covered by American and some 
foreign journals in the field. Discontinued in 1944. 

Educational Administration and Supervision Including Teacher 
Training. Founded January, 1915. H. E. Buchholz, managing 
editor. Published monthly, September to May, by Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, Md. Presents many long articles, often with good 
bibliographies; also some research, opinion, and comments on 
problems within its field. Good book reviews and book announce- 
ments. 

The Educational Forum. Founded November, 1936. E. I. F. Williams, 
editor. Published quarterly, George Banta Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Contents cover wide range ; is somewhat general in treatment but 
is pertinent and stimulating. Exceptional for illustrations and 
poetry. Numerous brief book reviews and notices. 

Educational Law and Administration. Founded 1932. Julius B. 
Tietz, editor. Published semi-annually, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Educational Research Bulletin. Founded 1922. Published by Ohio 
State University. W. W. Charters, editor. Serves as an organ 
of the College of Education, Columbus, Ohio. Began publication 
January, 1922; twenty-one numbers in Vol. I; more recent vol- 
umes contain fewer but larger numbers. Presents reports of re- 
searches of members of the school of education staff, also news 
and comments. 

The Educational Record. Founded January, 1920. Clarence Stephen 
Marsh, editor. Published quarterly by the American Council on 
Education, Washington. Has served as a medium for presenting 
discussion of scientific, legislative, and administrative problems 
with which membership of the Council is concerned. 

Educational Research Service. Founded 1927. Published by Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, Washington. A series 
of circulars as part of a total service received by subscribers. 

The Educational Screen. Founded 1922. Published monthly except 
July and August, by The Educational Screen, Inc., Pontiac, 111. 
Paul C. Reed, chairman, Chicago. 

The Elementary School Journal. Founded 1900. Published monthly, 
September to June, by the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 

Filin Forum Review. Founded 1946 by Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation with Na- 
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tional Committee on Film Forums. Interest is Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The Harvard Educational Review. Founded 1931. Formerly Har- 
vard Teachers Record. Present title since 1937. Published quar- 
terly (January, March, May, and October) by the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University. O. Hobart Mowner, 
editor. 

Journal of Adult Education. Founded 1929. Morse A. Cartwright 
and Mary L. Ely, editors. Published four times a year by The 
American Association for Adult Education, Philadelphia. Pre- 
sents general articles within its field, book reviews, and news. 

Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
Founded 1925. William C. Smyser, editor. Published quarterly 
by the Association, Meiiasha, Wis. 

Journal of Educational Research. Founded 1920. A. S. Barr, editor. 
Published monthly, except June, July, and August by the Public 
School Publishing Co., Madison, Wis. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology. Founded 1927. A magazine 
of theory and practice. Published monthly, September to May in- 
clusive, by the Journal of Educational Sociology, Inc., New York. 

The Journal of Higher Education. Founded 1930. R. H. Eckelberry, 
editor. Published monthly, except July and August by the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women. Founded 
1937. Ruth Strang, editor. Published quarterly by the Associa- 
tion, Washington. 

The Journal of the National Education Association. Founded 1916. 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor. Published monthly, except June, July, 
and August by the Association, Washington. Valuable for review 
of activities of the Association and for its news and announce- 
ments. Articles deal with wide variety of school problems. Good 
illustrations. 

The Journal of Negro Education. Founded 1932. Charles H. Thomp- 
son, editor-in-chief. Published quarterly by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, Howard University, 
Washington. 

The Junior College Journal. Founded 1930. Leonard V. Koos, 
editor. Published monthly, September to May inclusive, by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington. 

National Education Association Research Bulletin, Volume I, No. 1, 
January, 1923. Published five times each year by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, Washington. 

National Elementary School Principal. Founded 1921. W. A. Clif- 
ford, editor. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Inc., Washington. 
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The Nation’s Schools. Founded 1928. Arthur B. Moehlman, editor. 
Published monthly by the Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Inc., 
Chicago. Wide range of topics treated. Short articles with prac- 
tical emphasis. Well illustrated. Number of special features in- 
cluding news and book announcements. 

The North Central Association Quarterly. Founded 1925. Published 
in Proceedings 1896-1925. Calvin O. Davis, managing editor. 
Published quarterly by the association, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Occupations. Founded 1922. The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
Published by National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Issued monthly, October to May, inclusive. 

Peabody Journal of Education. Founded 1923. Published bimonthly 
by the faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Phi Delta Kappan. Founded 1919. Ralph L. Hunt, editor. Pub- 
lished monthly, September to May inclusive, by Phi Delta Kappa, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Review of Educational Research. Founded 1931. Published five 
times yearly by the American Educational Research Association, 
Washington. Presents reviews of researches. Each issue is de- 
voted to a subject and the subject is covered at intervals of three 
years. 

The School Executive. Founded 1935, after long history under other 
titles. Walter D. Cocking, cbm. board of editors. Published 
monthly by the American School Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn. 
Relatively short articles, news, and book reviews. Emphasis upon 
practical problems, presents some research. Advertising pages of 
special value to administrators. 

School Life. (During World War II this journal used Victory 
for Education as a title.) Founded 1918. Olga A. Jones, editor. 
Published by United States Office of Education, Washington. 

The School Review. Founded 1893. Published monthly, September 
to June, by the Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. Devoted to the field of secondary educa- 
tion. 

School and Society. Founded 1915. I. L. Kandel, editor. Published 
weekly for the Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. Excellent for' news, research 
reports, and scholarly papers on live issues. 

Social Education. Founded 1937. Official publication of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Published monthly except June, 
July, and August, by the Council in collaboration with The Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Erling M. Hunt, editor, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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Teachers College Record. Founded 1900. Max R. Brunstetter, 
editor. Published 8 times yearly by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. Partly an institutional publication, but 
invaluable for scholarly papers on all phases of education. 

Davis, Sheldon E., Educational Periodicals During the Nineteenth 
Cenhiry. Bulletin 1919, No. 28. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1919. Useful for anyone interested in the history of 
educational journalism in America. 

7. Public Documents of Importance to Administrators 

'J'he field of public documents affords a rich mine for the 
administrator who desires to see his problems in the light of 
the larger social, economic, and educational forces and trends 
of the time. Reports are being issued from almost every public 
office — national, state, county, and municipal — in the country. 
Thousands of these are in print and more are pouring from the 
press daily, accumulating in libraries at a rate that is bewilder- 
ing even to expert Ubrarians whose business it is to classify and 
arrange them so that at a moment’s notice a given title may be 
located. In size these documents vary from one page to three 
or four thousand pages. In content they present bare statistics, 
speeches, letters and other communications, bills and statutes, 
proceedings, administrative and court decisions, reports, his- 
torical accounts, catalogues, price lists, researches, orders, and 
rules, in endless variety. Their purposes are to record decisions 
and facts for safe keeping and to make them available for 
reference, to disseminate knowledge, to establish order, to give 
directions, and to ans^ver endless questions. They are addressed 
to the public; in many cases it is a broad, but often it is a very 
narrow public. 

No one field of scholarship, no one group of businessmen, 
no one professional or industrial group will ever need all of 
these documents. A medical research man, a public health 
worker, a mine operator, a manufacturer of dyes, a banker, a 
statistician, a biologist, a professor of rural sociology, or of 
astronomy, a party leader, a statesman, or a student of educa- 
tion, each will go to special parts of these collections for needed 
materials. These and a thousand other specialists will find that 
something has been developed and recorded in his field. The 
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concern of each is to know where his own materials are to be 
found. For this he will need to be familiar with the general 
organizations of documents and with any available catalogues 
of the collections he is most concerned with. 

The student of school administration would be concerned 
w'ith school statistics, with population data, with statistics of 
wealth, debt, and taxation, with school revenues and other 
public expenditures, with laws, court decisions, and regulations 
affecting schools, and occasionally with other data on special 
conditions and trends. For these he will need to go to federal, 
state, and local document collections. While there is but one 
federal collection there are forty-eight slate and several hun- 
dred city, county, and district collections with which one will 
need some acquaintance. 

To be able to find and use the data needed by a school ad- 
ministrator, one need not master the intricacies of the entire 
system by which the collections are held together. A few 
things he will need to know well, however, if he is to draw 
upon the greater technical knowledge of document librarians 
with whom he may consult. He will need to know that as our 
government has grown, two things have happened to the public 
documents. Some series have been dropped and others added, 
and many of the series have been altered or published in new 
forms, or under auspices of a different branch of the govern- 
ment. A cross section of our federal documents for 1850, or 
even 1900, would be vastly simpler than a like cross section for 
the current year. This is true, also, of state documents and 
even of local documents. A school executive or research worker 
will need to know that while many documents are published 
in series and appear at regular intervals, many others are sepa- 
rate, independent reports or records that have no connection 
with any series. Further, as a research worker, one must learn 
that such documents often have errors in them and so must be 
subjected to careful research scrutiny. 

In what follows, an attempt is made to provide the reader 
with a few simple keys by use of which it should be possible to 
find the types of materials commonly needed from public docu- 
ments by an executive or research worker in this field. 
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8. Guides to Federal Dociunents 


For federal documents it must be said that there is no one 
key by means of which to find everything one may want. There 
are, however, a number of useful books, lists, and catalogues 
by use of which one may find his way into the documents. 
Most of these offer some analysis of the series and an identi- 
fication tag for each document. The following list will provide 
considerably more than general orientation. By their use one 
can find his way to all the available indexes and check-lists, and 
so to any document for which the title, date, and source of 
issue are known ; or in them he may search in systematic fash- 
ion for documents bearing upon a selected problem or field. 

9. Reference Books, Catalogues, and Lists of Federal 
Documents 

(See also Chapter 2, Sec. 3.) 

Boyd, Ann Morris. U. S. Government Publications as Sources of 
Information (New York, the H. W. Wilson Co., 1930), 329 pp. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Circular of In- 
formation Concerning Census Publications, 1790-1916 (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1917), 124 pp. 

, Division of Publications. List of Publications of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, published annually (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 

Superintendent of Documents. Catalog of the PtMic Documents of 
the U. S. and of all Departments of the Government of the U. S. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office). Published biennially 
until the 73rd Congress. Previous to the 74th Congress it in- 
cluded congressional documents only. It is now published an- 
nually. 

Checklist of U. S. Public Documents, 1789-1909. Vol. I. (No 

later volume has yet appeared). Congressional: to close of 60th 
Congress; Departmental: to end of calendar year 1909. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1911), 1707 pp. 

Monthly Catalog of U, S. Public Documents, with prices 
(Washington, Government Printing Office). Valuable for finding 
most recent materials. There is also now being published a semi- 
monthly list. 

United States Office of Education. "List ol Publications of the Office of 
Education, 1867-1910.” Bulletin 1910, No. S; same title, 1910- 
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1936, Bulletin 1937, No. 22. The latter also contains a list of the 
publications of the former Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Wilcox, Jerome K. U. S. Reference Publications: A Guide to the 
Current Reference Publications of the Federal Government (Bos- 
ton, Faxon, 1931-32). 96 pp. and supplement, 136 pp. 

10. Guides to State and Local Documents 

From state to state, and from city to city, there is wide 
variety in numbers and in plan of publication of documents; 
the types of materials issued, however, are not so unlike. 
School laws, court actions, educational reports, financial data, 
health data, revenue laws, special institution reports, and many 
other materials are provided quite generall)’ by states. For 
cities there is variation with size and for counties there is varia- 
tion especially in the extent and thoroughness with which re- 
ports are made. For this field, however, there are some help- 
ful guides, among which the following will be found useful. 
Also, the above list of general guides to federal documents will 
be helpful. 


11. Reference Books and Guide Books 

Bowker, Richard R. State Publications : A Provisional List of the 
Official Publications of the Several States of the U. S. From Their 
Organization (New York, Publisher’s Weekly, 1899-1909), 4 vols. 

Clarke, Edith E. Guide to flic Use of U. S. Government Publica- 
tions (Boston, Faxon, 1918), 308 pp. 

Library of Congress, Division of Documents. Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications, 1910-date (Washington, Government Printing 
Office), 


12. Selected List of Documents 

No attempt is made to present a complete’ list of public docu- 
ments, though certain collections are of such importance as to 
warrant an attempt to give a representative sampling. Among 
federal documents, every school administrator should be fa- 
miliar with publications of the Office of Education, with a sub- 
stantial number of those from the Census Bureau, and with 
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a few others such as arc here listed. A working knowledge of 
the above-listed guides and a familiarity with the following col- 
lections should enable one to find his way. 

I. United States Office of Education 

(For special guides to this collection see Sec. 9 under list of fed- 
eral documents and guides, above.) 

Annual Report of the Commissioner. 1867 to 1917, after which 
change was made to Biennial Survey of Education. For some 
irregularities and changes in the plan of publication and for de- 
tails of the series with full statement of content of each report 
see titles in Sec. 9, above. Generally appeared as two volumes, one 
devoted to statistics of education in the United States and foreign 
countries, the other to discussion of developments in all fields. 
Represents a chronicle of all important happenings in education, 
public, private, and parochial in the United States since the found- 
ing of the Office of Education. 

Annual Statements of the Commissioner. Annually from 1887 to 
1920, followed by Annual Report of the Commisisoner to 1932, 
after which these brief statements of the activities of the office 
have appeared only in the reports of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Official Circulars and Circulars of Information. These continued to 
appear from soon after the founding of the office to 1903. Close 
to 300 circulars appeared. They included reprints from the Com- 
missioner’s Report ; important public addresses ; reports on foreign 
schools ; current issues affecting public school policy ; discussions 
of current problems such as school architecture, teacher training, 
and the relation of education to labor and to industry; proceed- 
ings from educational meetings; descriptions of school systems; 
and many histories of state school systems. 

Bulletin, 1906-date. This scries of bulletins has provided a continuous 
flow of material from the technical staff of the commissioner’s 
office and from specialists employed. In all, over 1,100 issues had 
appeared at the end of 1940. The series has included the official 
directory (sec Chapter 2, Sec. 3, VI), many bibliographies and lists 
of current publications ; summaries of legislation and court deci- 
sions in states; statistics of schools and school systems; general 
discussion of current problems in education; researches on a wide 
range of problems; discussions and reports on foreign school sys- 
tems and activities ; and many surveys of city, county, and state 
school systems and special institutions. 

Miscellaneous publications, in considerable numbers. From their 
content and treatment many of these could as well have been 
classed as circulars or bulletins though many were of passing 
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value only. A considerable number of new series of circulars has 
been published in recent years. These include : 

(a) A mimeographed series called Circular. These are brief, 
cover a wide range of current problems, but are useful for 
the time. 

(b) Higher Education Circular. This appeared 1916-1928, 34 
numbers, and covered a variety of problems then current. 
They arc brief. 

(c) Industrial Education Circular. Of this 29 numbers appeared 
1919-1929. 

(d) Kindergarten Circular. Of this 18 numbers appeared 1917- 
1925. 

(e) Several lesser series on special topics. Several short scries 
of Leaflets; a series of health studies, 1923-1929 ; 36 Reading 
Courses^ 1923-1932; and a series of Pamphlets, 1930-date, 
have been published. Besides these series of documents, the 
Office publishes the magazine School Life. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. Founded 1917 and trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department in 1933, as the Vocational 
Division of the Office of Education. Its publications, 1917-1933, 
included : 

(a) Annual Report 1917-1932. 1933 and later reports were mime- 
ographed. 

(b) Bulletin 1917-datc. To 1933 the scries contained 166 titles. 
Publication has continued. 

Since 1933 other series. Leaflets, Miscellaneous, and M onographs, 
have been added. 


II. Census Bureau 

Selected Publications from the 15th Census Reports. 

Abstract of the Fifteenth Census — 1930. 968 pp. Contains for con- 
tinental United States most essential statistics from the census 
reports on population, agriculture, manufacture, mines and quar- 
ries, etc. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States — 1946. 1,039 pp. Relates to 
social and economic condition of the population and to the indus- 
trial, commercial, and governmental activities of the nation. 
Population ( Sixteenth- 1940 — Census) 

Vol. I. Number of Inhabitants 

Vol. II. Characteristics of the Population (in 7 Parts, presented 
by states) 

Vol. III. The Labor Force; showing occupation, industry, em- 
ployment and income by states (in 5 Parts, presented 
by states) 
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Vol. IV. Population— Characteristics by Age (in 3 Parts) 

Truesdell, Leon E., and Rlddkberger, Olive M., supervisors, Topic(d 
Index of Popidation Census Reports 1900-1930 (Washington, 
Bureau of the Census, 1934), 76 pp. 

Classified Index of Occupations— IW. 199 pp. 

Agriculture. 3 vols. (Vols. II and III, each in several parts). See 
especially, the volume entitled General Report. 

Manufactures. 3 vols. 

Of interest also are : 

Unemployment (Fifteenth Census) 

Vol, L Unemployment— Returns by Classes 
Vol. II. Unemployment— General Report 

Distribution. 2 vols. 

Financial Statistics of States—Dita. for 1945 available but not in 
final form at this time. Published annually for many years but 
lapsed 1932-36 inclusive. Covers data similar to that in Financial 
Statistics of Cities. 

Financial Statistics of CihVj— 1945 data now available but not in 
final form at this time. Includes cities of over 100,000 population. 
Previous reports have included other groups of cities. Covers 
revenues, expenditures, indebtedness, assessed value of taxable 
properties, tax levies, and value of specified assets at close of year. 

Vital Statistics of the United States— 1940— Parts I and II. See 
especially, the volume. Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 
1900-m, 
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THE LITERATURE AND PROBLEMS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 




Chapter 5 


OUR THEORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

1. Theories of Public Schools and of Their Administration 
Not Entirely Separable 

Our theory of public education and our theory of public 
school administration are, to the superficial eye, separate mat- 
ters. One is concerned with the nature of education as a public 
service in our government, the other with the process of or- 
ganizing and managing that service. Closer examination of 
the two philosophies reveals, however, that they are but two 
aspects, phases, or expressions of a theory that explains the 
institution as a whole. The theory by which public education 
is operated has to be fully consistent with the theory upon 
which it has been instituted, since the law that creates the 
school gives it form and purpose, and the law that gives it pur- 
pose and form fixes the machinery of operation and the ends 
to which operations are carried on. This leaves carrying on 
(administration) so predetermined that any action out of align- 
ment with the major theory would almost certainly cause fric- 
tion and tend to defeat public education. 

A theory of public education would be concerned with the 
question of why we should have public schools, schools run by 
the government, and with the question of the objectives toward 
which they would strive. Such a study would have to examine 
the nature of the state and of the state’s relation to the indi- 
vidual. The kind of state would inevitably dictate the kind of 
education that state would want. If the state is an expression 
of the will of the people, that is one thing; if it is something 
superimposed upon the people, that is different. If the state 
and people are one, then the interests of the people would be 

lOI 
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conserved by all the state’s governmental and educational poli- 
cies. If the state came first, as something external and super 
to the people, then educational policies might or might not 
safeguard the interests of individuals. What, then, does the 
nature of our .state imply for our school policy? This becomes 
the first major question.^ 

Here we examine the theories of democracy and of our rep- 
resentative government to see precisely how our state is sub- 
ject to, rather than master over, the people, and to see how 
our two concepts are reflected in the behavior and processes of 
the state. Democracy may safeguard rights and insure the 
freedom of the people, or it may go further and guarantee 
equal opportunity to all. With us, democracy tries to do both. 
In doing both we must ask whether our representative govern- 
ment is equal to the task, and in any case how far we are to 
go with these purposes. Answers to these questions set certain 
limits and point the way for a theory of state schools (public 
or the people’s schools). 

When the plan of public education is drawn up it not only 
sets up purposes but outlines a program of instruction and a 
plan for putting the program into effect. This brings us to the 
problem : Suppose the people — ^the state — want democracy and, 
for this, a suitable program of education. Then who is to go 
to school, for how long, and under what circumstances? De- 
mocracy requires governmental and instructional machinery 
to make it effective. Is it possible that the state may want some- 
thing which, because of the nature of the individual (psycho- 
logically or biologically) or of society, cannot be produced by 
instruction? Can government, the people, set up and carry on 
a school program that defies the laws of learning or of health 
or personality development? Or does our scheme of public 
education always respect what science has to offer on the ques- 
tion of educational objectives and programs and on how to 
organize and direct them ? Shall the truth, or the government, 
decide action in case they do not agree ? 

1 Jesse B. Sears, “Our Theory of Public School Support,” School and 
Society (Jan. 18, 1936), Vol. 43, pp. 73-84. 
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It is in this relation of education to the process by which 
education is produced that one comes upon factors of manage- 
ment that help to shape the nature of the education itself, just 
as the nature of the education tends to dictate how it is to be 
managed. Public education, after all, has to be the kind of 
education science reveals to us as possible, and the kind which 
the practical circumstances of life make it possible to produce. 
Thus, our theorj' of public education is concerned not only 
with a theory of state — society — ^school relationships ; it is also 
concerned with the theory of education itself, and with our 
theory of the organization and management of it. 

2. How Our Theories Have Been Developed 

In the United States we have been accustomed to the idea 
of a free school, operating under state law but having the char- 
acteristics, and to a large extent the powers, of a local neigh- 
borhood enterprise. We have thought of the federal govern- 
ment as having virtually nothing to say and as doing little to 
carry out the plan we have. It is usually a surprise to the be- 
ginner to discover that in the matter of building a system of 
free schools — deciding who is to shape its purposes, plan its 
program, organize it, control its operations, finance it — ^there 
are many unsettled problems, at points even substantial unrest, 
as to how to carry on. This unrest he finds is due to many 
causes, one of the largest being the school’s lack of funds to 
carry on locally and no available plan for shifting costs in ways 
to relieve the local strain. Yet, fearing that control may follow 
support, the local community and the state fear to draw too 
much upon the federal treasury. 

All through our history we have clung to the idea of free 
schools and have developed them throughout the country quite 
without respect to the educational pioneering of our churches, 
of private enterprise, and of philanthropy. In this development 
we have held to the idea of the school as primarily a local en- 
terprise. In matters of control, however, one item after another 
has been shifted from control by the district to the county or 
(even more) to the state. 
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The truth is that from the outset we have never had a com- 
pletely formulated theory of a free school system to guide us. 
Our plan has grown, Topsy-like, year by year under many 
pressures. While certain principles have been developed, such 
as those of free schools, compulsory attendance, and no recog- 
nition of social classes, we have urgent problems still unsolved, 
which would seem to indicate that we are very far from having 
a well-formed theory, to say nothing of a complete working 
plan of control. 

The problem, partly noted above, as to whether the state 
can ever be in conflict with science or the knowledge of educa- 
tion, needs study. Must the school follow science, and if so, 
must the state that created the school leave the school as the 
master of its own fate? This would mean that the school is 
not a tool or an instrument of the state but in reality a part of 
the state, with power to carry out its function. Here is a po- 
litical as well as school administrative problem. In what sense 
can we permit independence to the school to follow the lead of 
science and operate independently within its realm ? We must 
have some theory of how this realm is related to, and separate 
from, other parts of the state. 

Developing a theory of free public schools is by no means 
a simple problem. Being public, the schools are themselves a 
feature of the state, a part of our government. Being free, 
their plan of support becomes a feature of our system of pub- 
lic finance. Our state is attempting to achieve democracy. To 
this end it uses a representative system of government ; it pro- 
vides for the widest freedom to individuals and to groups in 
matters of religion, speech, the press, and assembly; it protects 
the reasonable privacy of family and personal life, and encour- 
ages all types of cultural activities. It attempts to put the peo- 
ple before the state. Thus, being related to both the state and 
to the life of the people, it would be necessary for our theory 
of public education to be consistent with our theory of the state 
and with our theory of democracy, upon which our state is 
based. What we teach our young will later motivate our citi- 
zens. What shall that be? How we manage our schools — 
children, books, curriculums, teachers, playgrounds, housing, 
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community contacts — will be influential in shaping children for 
life in our state and democracy. What kind of management 
shall we use ? 

By such reasoning it is apparent that our theory of con- 
trol for our free school system must harmonize with our social 
and political philosophies. It must be a theory that is consistent 
for control of the activities of children in the classroom and 
on the playground at one extreme, and for the gross adminis- 
trative structure with its federal and state laws and regulations 
at the other. 

3. An Approach to a Theory of School Administration 

If we accept the above concept of the nature and place of 
public education in our government, then upon what sort of 
theory may we develop a scheme for administering that school 
system? A theory of administration must necessarily take ac- 
count of the purposes it is to serve, the nature of the work 
essential to be done to attain these purposes, the authority and 
the understandings that are required to perform the work, the 
external circumstances and conditions that may set limitations 
to the work or to the processes by which the work may be per- 
formed, and the nature of the processes by which the work is 
performed. 

It may clarify the claims of each of these factors to a place 
in our theory if, taking them in the same order, we note the 
following : what the public wants is what it tries to get. That 
gives us aim or purpose. To attain our purpose we have to do 
work. The purpose determines what the work must be. Edu- 
cation, being the purpose of the state, will require the authority 
of the state to do the necessary work. But one can attain a 
purpose only by doing the right work and he must know how 
to do the work, so knowledge is needed along with authority. 
Any work, like conducting schools, is carried on by use of ma- 
terials and people and must meet with social approval, so will 
have to be carried on with proper regard for these external 
materials, circumstances, attitudes, and conditions. To do the 
work of providing schools one has to understand the nature of 
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the processes essential to the performance of that work. Thus, 
the guiding principles of administration are found to be rooted 
as much back in the nature of the state and the state’s will to 
have schools, and in the science of education, as it is in the 
nature of management itself. 

One may build up the system of administration from either 
of two opposing standpoints : (a) as a power and process sepa- 
rate from, independent of, and superior to, the service admin- 
istered, or (b) as a power and process determined by the nature 
of tlie service administered. In the former the system is de- 
vised in terms of principles derived in large part from a study 
of administration itself; in the latter, from principles derived 
in large part from a study of the service, and in lesser part 
from a study of management at work in the service. In the 
former (a) the system in a manner is self-sufficient and is im- 
posed upon the service; in the latter it is drawn from, and in a 
manner subject to, the service. There can be, of course, many 
odd mixtures of these two concepts of the nature of an adminis- 
trative system. Since the two are directly opposite it is obvious 
that any mixture of them must inevitably produce conflict 
within flie system. 

In entering upon the study of school administration one is 
apt to find his approach somewhat dominated by his past obser- 
vations and experiences, possibly including some prejudices, or 
some partly developed ideology. This is almost inevitable 
because of the nature of this field of study. Where a study of 
facts points to several possible conclusions or where the facts 
are interpreted with reference to different goals there will likely 
be differences of opinion as to choice of action. To learn to 
deal with facts and to reason logically in face of our emotions, 
prejudices, and habits is one reason we go to college. Unless 
one learns this he will have little hope of becoming an educa- 
tional statesman or anything more than a mechanic in admin- 
istration. 

Having in mind the above analysis of the nature of our sys- 
tem of schools it remains for us to examine administration at 
closer range. To appreciate that administration is complicated 
one needs only to consider the ends it seeks to achieve as a part 
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of the government service ; the personnel and the properties it 
has to plan for, organize, manage, and care for; the nature of 
the administrative process itself ; and all of these in terms of 
how they may be made to contribute to the success of learning 
for widely varied populations of children. 

The authority of law is an essential element in public school 
administration. What is the nature of this legal power when 
placed in the hands of an employee to use; and who should 
command its application to the various tasks of maintaining 
schools ? Is there danger that it may be used badly as well as 
wisely? How can the use of legal authority be held to proper 
account But law is not all. To settle most questions we have 
also to use facts and reasoning. This gives us two forms of 
authority with which to operate the administrative machine, 
law and knowledge. Where and when to use the one or the 
other is not always quite clear, and if it were, the right choice 
or the right way to combine the two in a given case might not 
be the easiest or the quickest way for the one in legal control 
to achieve the ends he desires. Then there is the factor of 
tradition and public attitude. These cannot be set aside ruth- 
lessly in a democracy. The power of law, of knowledge, of 
tradition and public opinion are not turned on and off easily, 
for they must flow to their tasks through a complicated system 
of channels and under control of many people, each person 
an individual, regardless of whether he may be also an officer 
and a part of a system of management. 

The complexity of administration is due not alone to the 
nature of the authority or to the kinds of power it employs, 
but also to the complexity of the administrative task, the work 
to be done. It is no simple t2isk to build and operate a system 
of schools that is faithful to the purposes of the state, that is 
consistent with the science of education, that fits the cultural 
needs of the community in question, that in its own organiza- 
tion and life expresses our social ideals and purposes, and that 
fits the specific needs of those for whom it is provided. It takes 

2 Jesse B. Sears, "Administrative Discretion vs. (or with) Rules and 
Regulations," Educational Administration and Supervision (May, 1943), 
Vol. XXIX, pp. 257-283. 
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money, and this means taxation and maybe public debt. It 
takes property of many sorts — buildings, play fields, apparatus, 
supplies, all in great variety. It takes personnel, trained in the 
varied tasks of instruction, care, safety, and management. It 
takes extensive systems of records and forms, of regulations 
and routines. All these are not ends but means, and to employ 
or purchase, to care for and use them properly, is a compli- 
cated business. 

In addition to the problems of authority, and the variety of 
work to be done, there is still a third phase to the complexity 
of administration : the complexity of the administrative process 
itself. The casual observer is apt to think of administration as 
giving orders to others, and of the administrator as one who 
has law back of him to apply at will. He is apt to distinguish 
the administrator from other members of a school staff by 
thinking of him as giving, and of all others as receiving and 
executing, orders. This is far from correct. Giving orders is 
important, yet this is but one phase of the total process, the 
phase which we call directing. 

Orders have to be formulated before they are given and 
this may recjuire long study. Study may be, not by the admin- 
istrator alone, but also by many other employees more expert 
in the matter at issue. Thus, administration often must go to 
those who are to take the orders, for help in formulating the 
orders they later are to execute. This aspect of administration 
is called planning. 

A third aspect of the administration is that of organizing. 
One cannot direct the execution of a big task without some 
arrangements whereby the helpers are assigned to the various 
tasks. We call this division of labor. The object is to get 
orderly procedure and effective performance. We organize the 
staff, the work to be done, the children, the buildings, the cur- 
riculum, the record and accounting systems, the programs of 
classroom work, and many other details. 

A fourth aspect of the administrative process may be called 
coordination. Where many are working at a single task it is 
necessary that each shall play his part in a manner that keeps 
the work moving as a whole. Movements must be fitted to- 
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gether in time, they must harmonize as to amounts done, as to 
quality, and often as to place. Administration has the task of 
maintaining this harmony — not only in the movements of staff 
members, but between planning and execution, in timing the 
provision of materials to the needs of the program, and in 
thousands of Avays, if the learning of the children is to go for- 
ward harmoniously. 

Finally, there is a fifth aspect of the administrative process, 
called control. There is control by authority, often effected 
through rules wliich define policies, set up norms and stand- 
ards, define functions, and establish procedures. There is con- 
trol through facts developed by investigation and often applied 
in fixing standards, and control through social usage — profes- 
sional ethics, social proprieties, customs, manners, and speech. 
Without the continuous effectiveness of these controls there 
would be no real management. 

Direction, planning, organization, coordination, and control 
are types of administrative activity. Each is suited to the per- 
formance of certain kinds of tasks. Each is carried out by 
procedures and techniques peculiar to its own nature and 
these will vary from task to task. If one is a good adminis- 
trator he will not use authority to do what can better be done 
by knowledge ; he will not try to do by directing what he should 
have done by planning or by having a control policy; he will 
not be busy with coordinating activities that should have been 
effectively held together by organization. 

Although one may discover many guiding principles by a 
study of each of these separate phases of the administrative 
process as such, he would find such principles false and mis- 
leading if they were not in harmony with our theory of the 
state and of the public school as an instrument of the state for 
social control and social progress. For instance, in our form 
of state the concept of democracy forbids the use of authority 
in an autocratic way. Our organization, our controls, our di- 
recting, our planning, and our coordinating must be democratic 
processes. With us the state Avants education for all and so 
forbids the exclusion of those who do not fit in Avith the pro- 
gram we have. If the state compels attendance the school must 
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have something worth learning to offer to all who come. The 
state wants citizens who understand and can practice free 
speech in a land where freedom of self respects the freedom 
of others. This has a great bearing upon how we organize and 
manage the children, the employees, and the properties of a 
school system. 

The attempt here is not to offer the reader a ready-made 
theory of administration but only to suggest an approach by 
which he may find his own way in building one for himself. 
A theory learned from a book is but a borrowed recipe; one 
constructed by the learner remains a guiding power in his 
work. Except where there is a law to guide him, anyone who 
works without a theory works without an understanding — 
which may as often mean that one is guided by personal likes, 
whims, or outworn tradition, as that he ’is very ingenious 
and skillful. Neither back-slapping nor bossing is a proper sub- 
stitute for sound application of fact and principle. 

4. Some Problems of Theory 

From the beginning problems of theory have concerned 
our statesmen and our leading educators, and considerable 
literature has been devoted to a consideration of them. While 
most discussions have dealt Avith the practical aspects of con- 
trol, a few at least have considered what might be called our 
theory of public school control, with such questions as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. What ends should we attempt to serve through an organized 
system of free public schools? That is, how does our program of 
instruction contribute to the building of a strong and happy and 
prosperous nation, people, society ? 

2. Should these ends be set up once for all, or be thought of as 
moving in harmony with changes and developments in other phases 
of our culture ? What are these other phases, and upon what theory 
may such reinterpretations and revisions be worked out as they 
may be needed ? 

3. If the government accomplishes its educational goals, will the 
processes necessaiy for this ever be inconsistent with the dictates of 
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science ; e.g., are truth and democracy consistent with each other, as 
our government interprets democracy ? 

4. Must the system of support dominate the system of controls, 
or can the two systems be developed somewhat independently? 

5. To what extent should controls over education be through 
separate school agencies or officers and to what extent should its 
controls be entrusted to officers and agencies responsible primarily 
for government services other than education? 

6. In what sense is compulsory school attendance an implication 
of our theory of public schools? Similarly, how does state teacher 
education reflect the theory ? 

7. Could compulsory consolidation of small districts become a 
true expression of our theory? Compare the possible results of 
compulsory with voluntary consolidation upon educational progress. 

8. How may a system of controls and responsibilities be de- 
signed, to the end that the instructional process will at all points be 
facilitated and not stifled by it ? That is, how can we design a sys- 
tem of controls over the whole that is consistent with the system of 
child instruction, care, and management in the classroom ? 

9. What controls should we establish through law and what 
through man by administration ? By what theory is this division to 
be made ? 

10. If knowledge is essential in school administration, and if 
science is consistent with our educational purposes, then should not 
our theory provide for a free and responsible flow of knowledge 
as it does for a flow of delegated authority in the system of 
controls ?•’ 

11. Two contrasting concepts of the nature and development of 
the administrative system are set forth above. In what concrete 
ways may one expect each of these to facilitate and in what ways 
may their misuse defeat the proper use of the principle of de- 
mocracy ? 

12. Does the above analysis of the administrative process into 
five separate types of activity alter the proposition that the prin- 
ciples of administration are to be found mainly by a study of the 

3 For a discussion of this problem see the author’s “Analysis of School 
Administrative Controls,” Educational Administration and Supervision 
(Sept., 1934), Vol. 22, pp. 401-430. 
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service to be administered and only in part from a study of the 
administrative power, mechanism, and process ? 

5. Any Sound Theory Must Take Account of Social 

Change and of Scientific Developments in the Field 

Before directing a search for answers to such questions as 
the above, the reader should be warned against the dangers of 
trying to develop a perfect philosophy of free schools for 
America, and especially against the dangers of trying to ex- 
press such a philosophy in a concrete plan of controls designed 
to last forever. 

It is of the essence of our social philosophy to recognize 
social change. In our social evolution, change has been and will 
be a dominant factor. If, through schools, we provide for the 
development and exercise of intelligence and for free inquiry, 
we are sure to make discoveries that will produce social change. 
Our task, then, is not to learn a philosophy that is ready made, 
nor is it to crystallize one from isolated facts and principles, 
at least not in the sense of settling interpretations for all time. 
Rather, it is the task of working continuously through life, 
generation after generation. The task is to interpret the 
moving stream of fact, experience, and principle, through which 
the nature and meaning of life for the individual and for 
society are revealed, and to find and apply the implications of 
these for our scheme of education. 

Thus, one essential element of our philosophy must be that 
it is always building but never completed. It must l3e our des- 
tiny, the destiny of a democratic people, to search forever but 
never find quite all. Our objective is continuous work at the 
building of a philosophy, to which task we bring a growing 
understanding of life and of learning, 
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Chapter 6 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


1. The Historical Background of Federal Action in 
Ekiucation 

In early colonial America, education was not so much a 
public or governmental as it was a family, community, and 
church concern. In 1642, however, the Massachusetts colony 
made education a concern of the General Court — the state. In 
1647 this colony passed a law that made both education and 
the school a concern of the state. A slightly different develop- 
ment took place in the southern and central colonies, yet this 
New England idea of education as a public service finally pre- 
vailed. At the same time, conditions of life, as well as European 
traditions, kept the school itself a local enterprise. Pioneer life 
prevailed through colonial times and far beyond and the idea 
of local control and support for schools was used because prac- 
tically everything favored that concept and almost nothing stood 
in its way.^ 

When the federal government was established, education 
was not a problem which demanded its attention. Even when 
education was mentioned as a problem there was no thought of 
disturbing the old settled position of the school as a community 
institution. Because the federal constitution said nothing of 
schools or even of education, the control of schools remained 
with the states, which generally accepted the district or com- 
munity as mainly responsible for the school’s development and 
operation. Later, by the tenth amendment of the Constitution, 
this implication was established as law and the federal govern- 

lE. A. Morphet, “Relationships of Education to Government.” The 
National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-fourth Yearbook, Part 
II, (194S), pp. 1S3-186. 
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merit withdrew from even a vague possible responsibility for 
education. 

Educational problems were discussed early in Congress and 
efforts were made to engage the federal government in educa- 
tional activities such as a national university. In time, educa- 
tion appeared as an indirect interest. In 1785 the federal public 
land policy made use of the idea of granting land to communi- 
ties (later to states) for the support of schools. This was not a 
national education policy, but only a part of a national policy 
to get settlers onto the vast public lands as a means of holding 
them and of developing a nation. This was the beginning of a 
long line of grants, which later included money grants. At 
first these grants set no limitations designed to shape educa- 
tional policies. Almost at once, however, there followed grants 
for certain types of institutions (normal schools, agricultural 
and mechanical colleges), and later for certain types of instruc- 
tional programs (Smith-Hughes). Recently through PWA, 
CCC, and NYA we have seen other variations in what one 
might think of as definite national activities in education. 

From the outset, the federal government had to operate 
schools in the District of Columbia and within half a century 
from its founding it had established a military and a naval 
school and a department (later a bureau and now an office) of 
education. Each of these lines of activity has seemed to bring 
the federal government closer and closer to the task of educa- 
tion. This trend has been accentuated by federal educational 
activities in our outlying possessions and by our direct respon- 
sibility for Indian education. 

In the meantime, education has become popular, compulsory 
attendance has been established by states, and labor laws protect- 
ing children have been enacted. Together these forces have in- 
creased the school population, and so, the cost of education to 
the communities. The growing complexity of the instructional 
program has added greatly to these rising costs. To this high 
cost the first reaction was to spread the tax base to enlist wider 
areas of support. Consolidation of small districts, county sup- 
port, and finally state support, all have been tried. Even in 
these movements, which have gone haltingly enough, no final 
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solution to high cost is in evidence. By the end of the last cen- 
tury it was apparent that federal aid was the only complete 
solution possible and a movement to that end has been develop- 
ing force. See Chapter 9 for a consideration of the financing of 
public education. 

2. The Policy of Expediency 

In this experience no clear or continuous national policy can 
be seen. The people have had many tasks under way together. 
Building a nation was not simple, building individual states was 
not simple, cmd local government has had to deal with many 
hard problems. 'Designing a plan of education to fit a rapidly 
growing population and a radically changing life was not simple. 
Developing a national economy to fit our needs was not simple. 
Developing a sound social regimen was not simple. 

By circumstances we have not been well situated or condi- 
tioned for philosophizing about the jumbled, changing life of 
our times. Problems have come so fast that we have become 
accustomed to dealing with each issue as it arises and in terms 
of circumstances and pressures rather than theories.® Even 
now we seem to face more rather than less disturbance of the 
factors that should underlie a basic policy for building our 
scheme of education. Expediency rather than a carefully de- 
veloped theory of how to manage public education seems still 
to be our guide. 

Should we have a definite policy, or is it wiser to suit our 
action to the situation as it arises? In the way of forming a 
policy there are difficulties. Tradition favoring local control of 
schools is a powerful force opposing any federal control of our 
schools. Lack of experience or tested knowledge of how the 
federal government could play an effective part may well cause 
us to make haste slowly. The proneness of all governments to 
ignore adaptations of action to needs of individual cases, in 
favor of standardized and formalized rules of action, might 
well cause us to hesitate. The factor of social change, so diffi- 

2 J. Harold Goldthorp, "Some Unsolved Problems in Federal Grants-in- 
Aid," The American School Board Journal (Dec., 1941), Vol. 103, pp. 
13-lS, 59. 
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cult to adjust to in a community, county, or state, would present 
an even greater difficulty in federal management. And, finally, 
our ideals of liberty seem safer to the people when the control 
of it is close to them than when control is far away. This feel- 
ing may reveal our prejudice or ignorance, but it seems to exist 
as a practical force. Thus, fearing federal control and liking 
local control, we prefer no more federal action in education 
than is necessary and so have little interest in developing an 
effective federal policy. 

Because the question has not been pressing until recently, 
or because we lack adequate knowledge and experience, we 
have not been able to think this problem through.® Possibly 
expediency is the wisest policy; yet, unless we are sure of 
that we would be wise to assume that a positive policy is de- 
sirable. The fact that a people cannot plan for eternity should 
not deter them from planning for a decade. 

In spite of having no federal policy we should remember 
that accumulative experience tends to establish policy. Our ex- 
perience shows that whereas at first the federal subsidies and 
grants were made without control, the recent ones have attached 
substantial control. Whether or not this is a policy by declara- 
tion it clearly is policy by practice and no one can deny that the 
trend is pronounced,'* 

3. Analysis of Federal Activities in Education 

Omitting reference to work done in many departments of 
the government that had important indirect educational bear- 
ing, such, notably, as that of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, the federal govenrment has con- 
tributed to education in a number of ways. It has contributed 
to the support of schools; it has operated schools, as above 
noted ; it has granted aid to students ; it has carried on research 
and surveys; it has compiled extensive information and pub- 

3 Symposium on Centralizing Tendencies in American Education (in 
Association of American Universities, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 
of the Forty-second Annual Conference, 1940, pp. 65-97). 

^A. B. Moehlman, “Popular Control of Education Is 'Vital to Democ- 
racy,” The Nation's Schools (Aug., 1942), Vol. 30, p. 13. 
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lished and distributed it to the profession ; it has appointed two 
notable committees to study and report upon what should be 
the place of the federal government in education. A third, The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, established July, 
1946, is now at work and will report soon. Through many of 
these activities the federal government has exercised a certain 
amount of control by attaching conditions to its grants of land 
and money. 

No one questions the importance of these contributions, but 
many point to the insidious intrusion of danger from the use 
of that method of control. They ask : Are we to let the federal 
government strangle local control by buying (through condi- 
tional gifts) its way to the privilege of specifying kinds and 
amounts of schooling to be offered to our people? Noting the 
fact that federal agencies such as CCC and NYA operated 
through specially designed lay organizations and not through 
existing educational machinery, some seemed to believe that the 
federal government was making a serious bid for control of 
schools by setting up a somewhat parallel system.® It seems 
more the way it is being done than what is being done that con- 
cerns the critics. 

4. The Problem as It Now Stands 

In view of the present situation then, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this question of federal educational control is go- 
ing to grow rapidly in importance and that school administra- 
tors of the near future cannot afford to remain ignorant of its 
many angles. It is not enough to study trends, to note the 
tendency to indirect types of federal control, to criticize certain 
federal officers for what appears to be an attempt to “put over” 
a federal system of schools, or to blame Congress for not estab- 
lishing a department of education, or for not making huge out- 
right grants to the states for school support. It is going to take 
more than negative criticism to find a sound solution and school 

® See : Bibliography, below. Also, American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Research on the Foundations of American Education, Official Re- 
port, 1939, pp. 27-35 (two papers debating the question of federal control). 
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administrators have an obligation for leadership in what is 
done.® 

The situation seems to be that we cannot provide equality of 
educational opportunity over the country without some finan- 
cial assistance to the weaker states.’^ So far no one has sug- 
gested a way to provide that assistance except by federal aid.® 
Plans for such aid have been proposed to Congress, but so far 
such aid has been withheld. It has been argued that such aid 
could be provided in a way that would not involve federal con- 
trol. But to bring this about, political methods and motives 
have to be reckoned with in our government. Congressmen are 
interested in efficiency, but they also are interested in all the 
consequences of their votes and speeches. To vote money to the 
states with no say as to the details of its use in school support 
is apt to sound like a rather casual spending of public funds. 
A vote for something that entails no control which can be turned 
to account for the part)’, or for the voter either, seems rather 
idealistic to a politician. He might well ask. Are we to assume 
that the states are both honest and wise ? Why question these 
qualities in Congress and assume their existence in a legisla- 
ture? This is merely one angle to the task of getting congres- 
sional action. 

Another angle to the situation is seen in the demand for a 
cabinet post for education. Many believe that education is now 
too minor a concern of the federal government and that there is 
urgent need for giving it a larger place in federal affairs. Some 
feel that this might tend to put education more and more into 
politics and that it would lead to federalization of schools and 
destruction of the element of localism. Others, however, be- 
lieve that such a step would merely enlarge the opportunity for 
legitimate and highly desirable leadership in the federal Office 
of Education. 

8 John K. Norton, "Changing Federal Relations to Education,” New 
York State Education (Dec., 1944), Vol. 32, pp. 179-181. 

t W. C. Bagley, “Federal Aid for Education from a Southern Point of 
View,” School and Society (Jan. 27, 1945), Vol. 61, pp. S2-S3. 

8 George F. Zook, “Federal Government’s Responsibility for Education,” 
Harvard Educational Review (May, 1944), Vol. 14, pp. 173-181. 
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These problems have long been dealt with in our educational 
literature. Practical tasks which might have engaged the inter- 
est of the federal government have been discussed, and some 
have been implemented by national legislation. Educational 
activities that have been entered upon by the federal govern- 
ment have been discussed, along with general principles or 
theories relative to federal participation. As indicated by the 
bibliographies following, the history of these activities has been 
written, and a vast literature covering government activities has 
been developed. 

For the student who desires to contribute effectively to edu- 
cational administration these backgrounds of the present must 
be understood. Obviously, no one plan of educational control 
can last us forever. Yet, there may be certain principles that 
are basic for a longer period of time, even in the face of rapid 
social change. The leaders of the profession should be familiar 
with present federal purposes, machinery, and activities in edu- 
cation. These are widely varied and quite extensive. One can- 
not know the present status without knowing how the existing 
purposes, framework, and activities have come about. One 
needs also to know the trends, if there are any, and their rela- 
tions to whatever forces or conditions there are that seem to 
account for them. Only on the basis of such knowledge can one 
hope to contribute to future solutions of problems that may 
arise. 

Answers to, or at least some light upon, such questions as 
the following can be found in the readings appended below. 

1. What is the history of federal land grants to education? 
What types of educational activities have such lands helped to sup- 
port ? What limitations were put upon the uses of those lands ? To 
what extent have they covered the cost of the services they were 
designed to aid? What is the present status of the endowments 
they established for the different states ? What future federal land 
grants, if any, may education hope to receive? 

2. What is the history of federal money grants for the support 
of schools? What controls has the federal government exercised 
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over such grants? To what extent have such grants resulted in the 
development of new tj'pes of educational service ? 

3. What is the history of federal contributions to education 
during the depression of the 30’s? In such developments as the 
CCC and NYA is there a trend toward developing national plans 
of education? How may such developments affect present state 
and local programs ? 

4. Is the inequality in the abilities of states to support schools 
clearly established by facts? What is the. nature of the problem as 
presented in different states, such as Arkansas, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Iowa, New York, Utah, and California? 

5. What stands in the way of legislation for federal support for 
schools? How would the congressmen from each of the above- 
mentioned states be likely to vote? Does the principle of local self- 
government or the principle of state’s rights influence such legis- 
lation ? 

6. Upon what lines of reasoning can one base a claim for fed- 
eral aid ? Can such aid be had without carrying with it some loss of 
state control? Would some federal control be more objectionable 
than beneficial to education if sentiment and prejudice could be left 
out? 

7. What change in federal relations to education is implied in 
the recent reorganization of the executive departments of the gov- 
ernments with its change in control over the Office of Education ? 
What are the merits of the demand for, and objections to, having 
a Department of Education? 

5. Bibliography on the Place of the Federal 
Government in Education 

The literature on this problem is widely scattered. Many 
publications devoted mainly to other phases of administration 
contain valuable facts bearing upon federal participation in edu- 
cation and especially in school support. The reader should turn 
to Chapter 9, on "Financing Public Education,” to Chapter S, 
on “Our Theory of Public School Administration ” ; and to the 
section of Chapter 3 dealing with the Historical Background of 
Education. Such journals as School and Society; the Journal 
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of the NatiofuU Education Association, and the older Educa- 
tional Review; the Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation; and the Reports and Yearbooks of the American 
Association of School Administrators will all provide repre- 
sentative discussions of pertinent questions in this field, year 
by year. 
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Chapter 7 

STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

1. The Rise of State Control of Education 

It has been noted above that when the American colonies 
were first settled, education was treated much as it had been 
treated in the mother countries. Primarily it was a family con- 
cern, or at most a church or a community one.^ In time, how- 
ever, neglect of schooling brought the question before the 
colonial government. Laws, such as those of 1642 and 1647 of 
Massachusetts, reveal how the concept of state control of edu- 
cation was born. This idea spread early throughout the colonies. 
There is no evidence that the people treated the matter as any- 
thing more than one more practical problem to be solved. 

To assume power to command the family or community to 
care for the education of its children is’ very different from the 
task of laying out a plan of education and arranging for its 
operation and its financing. Once the state touched the problem 
there was the question of where its responsibilities should end. 
For a government to declare that there shall be schools means 
for it to declare also where the schools shall exist, who is to be 
responsible for them, what and whom they are for, and how 
they shah fie financed. Questions of may teach, \\hat 
subjt^ii, shall be taught, who may or must attend, and what 
textbooks may be used, quickly follow, and, in turn, lead to 
questions of still more intimate contact with details. 

When the nation was bom, the colonies now become states 
were already busily engaged in operating many services. Among 
these, for some of the states, were schools. As a state expands 
its controls, it touches more and more details and soon reaches 
the point where enforcement of its will calls for officers spe- 

1 William Clayton Bower, Church and State w Ed/ncation (Qiicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1044). 
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dally chosen to administer the controls that exist in constitu- 
tion or in statutes. Thus, state commissioners or superintend- 
ents and state boards of education were inevitable. These offi- 
cials were to refine the contacts of the state with the local com- 
munity; to lead rapidly to new problems, these to new laws, 
and these to still more state administration. 

The federal government accepted what the states were doing 
as the best plan for schools and neither asked for nor received 
power to alter what was being done. Later, by the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, this position was confirmed 
and the concept of state control over schools was made definite 
in law. At the same time, the federal government clearly looked 
upon education as essential and took occasion — first, incident 
to the development of its national land policy, and later quite 
directly — to contribute to the development of educational facili- 
ties. While the line of cleavage between state and federal gov- 
ernment has been reasonably clear, yet the actions of the fed- 
eral government have created many problems' for state school 
administration.® 

2. Social Change and the Growth of State 
School Systems 

When state control over schools began, life was vastly dif- 
ferent from what it is today. We had no large cities and no 
industrial life in the present sense. We had no shifting of popu- 
lation except from settled to frontier parts. Wealth, relatively 
evenly distributed, was mainly land, domestic animals, crops, 
mines, a few ships, and trade facilities. Communication and 
news dissemination were slow and limited. Education had 
much tradition but no science back of it; teachers were little 
trained and had very little leadership. Support for schools was 
local and meager. 

Through the years all this has vastly changed. State legis- 
lation has expanded to meet many kinds of problems, from 
kindergarten to university. Laws have centered about purposes 

^Educational Policies Commission, Federal-State Relations in Education 
(■Washington, American Council on Education, 1945). 
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to be served, about organization — county, township, and dis- 
trict ; about teachers — their education, certification, health, pay, 
tenure, and retirement ; about the instructional program — text- 
books, libraries, courses, curriculums, and graduation; about 
the children — their care, attendance, instruction, and organiza- 
tion ; about the buildings ; and about school support. Every year 
has seen new laws added to substantial and intricate school 
codes. Every year some of the laws are tested in the courts. Every 
year states alter and extend the state administrative service 
through which school statutes are made effective. 

There has been no time in our history when the states seemed 
to have all their school problems solved.® Social conditions 
change, and thus require continuous educational change. Build- 
ing and rebuilding is the problem. One looks in vain for a state 
that seems caught up with its task. There seems every reason 
to assume that there can be no such thing as catching up, unless 
society should become static. Study of state school legislation 
will show that efforts have been made to meet society’s needs 
for schools. We have altered the old and put in new types of 
schools. The old dame school, the old Latin grammar school, 
and to a large extent the old academy are gone. The elementary 
system has taken on the kindergarten, is experimenting with 
nursery education, and has undergone other major reorganiza- 
tion. The junior high school, the junior college, many t3rpes of 
technical schools and endless varieties of special schools have 
been developed. In higher education almost every feature has 
been greatlj^ changed or added to. 

All this has meant change in purpose, in program, in organi- 
zation, in instruction, in housing, in administration, and in 
school population. In the changes one can see how the changes 
of social life have been responded to and how the growing 
science of education has had its influence. These changes must 
and will go on as long as our nation and our states survive. 

The task of state school administration is to steer this de- 
velopment. To keep schools apace with need we shall have to 
study the needs, as reflected in the problems of society and of 

® Carter V. Good, "Educational Reconstruction in the United States," 
The Educational Record (Jan., 1942), Vol. XXIII, pp. 140-16S. 
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individuals. That in these tasks the pressure of practical cir- 
cumstances and of outworn traditions will be clamorous there 
is no doubt. The problem for the days ahead is to make science 
— the science of society, of biology, of psychology, and of edu- 
cation — and philosophy — the philosophy of society, of our 
state, and of education — continuously more effective in shaping 
the trend of our states in handling their tasks. 

3. Present State Problems 

State school systems exist in our country in as many differ- 
ent forms as we have states.'* They arose under different cir- 
cumstances and, due to different social and economic develop- 
ments, have remained different. Yet there is no state that does 
not exercise powers over education. In every state there is a 
system of free schools open to children roughly from age five or 
six years to eighteen or twenty-one. Adult education is accepted 
as part of the scheme in all the states. The program is roughly 
the same from state to state. The declared objectives of edu- 
cation indicated in constitution and statute imply a wide accept- 
ance of certain values as the basis of the public school program. 
One could go on listing similarities from state to state. Beside 
these a list of differences, some minor, others more important, 
could be listed. Local versus state-wide support points to an 
important difference between Iowa and Delaware, for instance. 

^^'’ith these similarities and differences in mind can we say 
that we have anything like a theory of the function of the state 
in education? Study of present practice would show much 
agreement among states on what tlie state should do, but much 
less agreement as to how to do it. Are our states any more or 
any less alike in their attitudes toward an assumption of respon- 
sibility for other functions than they are in respect to the func- 
tion of education? No state would dissent from the statement 
of the Massachusetts law of 1642 which declared: “The uni- 
versal education of youth is essential to the well-being of the 
State.” When the statement of a theory goes beyond the realm 

^Alonzo G. Grace, “Principles of State School Administration,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal (Dec., 19-10), Vol. 101, pp. 19-20. 
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of general purpose it is confronted with practical circumstances, 
and as noted above, this has meant for us rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances. This, however, points to the difficulties in the way 
of developing a theory, not to any lack of need for one. If the 
reader will scan the list of publications below' he w'ill find that, 
w'hile thought has been given to this problem, we do not have a 
competent well-developed statement of a theory of public edu- 
cation in our states. He will see, too, that they lack a cor- 
responding statement of theory of how the states may ad- 
minister a free school system. 

Among the most disturbing problems is that of districting 
the state for education.® At the beginning, support of schools 
was wholly a local matter and the school district was a com- 
munity, the organization of which was about perfect for the 
schools of that time. The industrial revolution with its fac- 
tories, its automobiles, telephones, mail order houses, and all the 
changes these have wrought in the distribution of our popula- 
tions and for the processes of life, have thrown this districting 
into great disorder. Over a large part of the country the old 
district is still retained, though in thousands of cases the com- 
munity has changed. Similarly, local support has failed, re- 
vealing the need for a wider tax base. Hundreds of small 
schools are operating at a cost tliat could be greatly reduced if 
the school could be larger. We have tried to solve this problem 
by consolidation of districts, by introducing county districts 
with control over local school districts, and by the use of county 
and statewide school support. Meantime, educational science 
has urged acceptance of larger schools in order to make possible 
a richer program at a bearable cost. The states are in the throes 
of this problem. Some have almost solved it, so far as district- 
ing and a new plan of support can solve it; others have made 
little beginning. What is a district? How should we finance 
our schools ? 

This question of finance is so urgent and so much before the 
people that it will not need to be elucidated here more than to 

•> H. F. Alvei!, "Implications of the Survey of Local Units in Ten 
States," National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Proceedings, 1938, 
pp. 67-76. 
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point out that the problem has several angles. The differences 
among states as to their abilities to support schools are very 
great. In some states there is little practical possibility of pay- 
ing for schools of what we regard as of standard quality. This 
brings up the question of federal aid and points to a growing 
problem — what is to become the dividing line in support as 
between state and nation, and what consequence may this have 
for control over local schools? Besides these poorer states, 
however, we have other states that are clinging to local support 
and that are making poor headway at redistricting along lines 
that will help toward equalizing costs and improving the serv- 
ice. Must these states allow public education to perish before 
their people can be aroused to the loss that is being suffered 
in some of our basic American ideals ? 

Teacher education has long been accepted as a state func- 
tion. The present problem in this matter is not one of state con- 
trol, but rather, one of determining the nature and extent of the 
program to be supported and how most effectively to build the 
service into the state school system. 

The state operates through law — constitution, statutes, regu- 
lations — and to some extent through direct management. The 
task of building the s)'^stem of larv is great. Most state school 
codes show a lack of unity. They are accumulations of specific 
acts on all kinds of problems, each added but not properly inter- 
woven with what had gone before. Tire result is that many 
states have legislated in such detail as to interfere with local 
initiative, and often so that la^vs remain operative long after 
they cease to represent a sound handling of the matters in ques- 
tion. This is an ever-present problem in all states. The problem 
is how to develop laws that represent sound educational and 
political science viewpoints rather than pressures from social, 
political, and business groups. 

As to direct service to the schools through administrative 
and supervisory channels, the states differ greatly. Research, 
supervision, curriculum, textbook and library services are being 
provided on a useful basis in some states and educators gen- 
erally recognize this as genuine progress. We undoubtedly have 
much to learn about the details of bringing such services to 
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bear upon the schools.® So long as these contributions come to 
the schools through channels of leadership the}'' would seem to 
promise much. How to prevent abuses in the form of state 
pressure on local school people is bound to be a problem in 
places. 

The control over the curriculum and over textbooks has gone 
very far in some states, so far that already some states liave be- 
gun to alter and repeal requirements as to subjects to be taught 
or as to the class time to lae devoted to them. This appears to 
be a case of the state having overstepped its proper limits of 
control. Or, is it a case of state codes responding to scientific 
developments ? It is in dealing thus with the actual educational 
activities of the classroom that the state is in danger of ex- 
tending its controls too far. Associated with this, too, has been 
the question of state printing of textbooks, and the question of 
free textbooks. Both are still unsolved problems. 

Before the Civil War, the states began to establish com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. The right and the desirability 
of having the state do this was generally accepted, and rapid 
progress was made in adopting the principle and practice until 
now all states have such laws. The question is moot whether 
the need for such controls is the same now as it was when the 
laws were first enacted. But where might a legislature go for a 
thorough elucidation of all that is involved in this kind of 
compulsion ? 

To these sample problems one could add numbers of others, 
and about each of such larger questions a thousand lesser and 
more practical problems arise. Clearly, the line of cleavage be- 
tween state and national service must be reexamined, and cer- 
tainly the relation of the state to the district must be continu- 
ously studied for new factors that enter as time passes. 

4. Questions to Guide the Reader 

For one who desires an understanding of the field of state 
school administration there is a wealth of literature. Cubber- 

® Connecticut State Department of Education, published for school 
boards, “A Self-Rating Check List for School Board Members,” The Amer- 
ican School Board Journal (April, 1944), Vol. 108, pp. 23-24. 
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ley’s State School Administration, though published twenty 
years ago, still stands as the most rational general treatise con- 
cerning the field. The literature of the field, however, is exten- 
sive and without some orientation the student may be confused 
even by such a list of titles as are presented below. It will prove 
helpful at the outset to get a general characterization of the 
literature by scanning the titles below, and then to start reading 
with a list of problems in mind. Naturally, such a list will grow 
as one reads, but the initial queries will have the effect of classi- 
fying ideas and facts gained and provide a basis for evaluating 
the pages as they pass under scrutiny. 

For this purpose the following questions are offered as 
points of departure. Some of them suggest the importance of 
having an historical approach to the study of this field. The 
use of such an approach, however, should not blind one to the 
nature of forces, present or predictable for the future, that are 
likely to shape the trend of thought and practice in this field. 
By these questions one may see where this field lies, sense its 
boundaries and something of the nature of its major problems. 
A glance through the bibliography below will show what treat- 
ment these problems have received by scholars in this field. 

1. One of the most pressing school problems of today is that 
of shifting from local to state support. What effect should this 
have on school control ? 

2. State school departments have developed the function of re- 
search and in many cases have carried out important studies of 
problems. In a sense these activities extend types of research car- 
ried on by the United States Office of Education. What should 
these state services become ? 

3. Activities of school departments in the field of health, safety, 
hygiene, and sanitation have met with many difficult problems. 
Should military training be offered and should it be compulsory; 
if so, at what ages and in what schools? How may state, county, 
and municipal health services contribute aid to schools without rais- 
ing questions of authority and questions of sound educational man- 
agement ? 
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4. The trend in state school administration has been toward 
more and more centralization of control over the schools. Is this 
sound? Where is the proper line of cleavage between state and 
local control? Also, in matters of leadership and supervision, the 
state has grown more and more active. Plow far should this go, 
and how can such services best interlock with local activities of the 
same type ?" 

5. No one questions state control of certification, but state con- 
trol of teacher tenure and of salaries is not so convincingly settled, 
as yet. What are the difficulties here? State control of curriculums 
and textbooks is breaking down and state printing of textbooks is 
often under fire. What are the difficulties here ? 

6. The old plan of district organization is inefficient. What 
theory of districting should we be working toward? Should we 
establish some standard of population size, or geographical area, or 
taxable wealth, as a basis for forming a district ? Should we compel 
redistricting, or leave it to local decision? 

7. Should all state control be by statute or should there be ad- 
ministrative control, and if so, on what matters and under what 
restrictions ? 

8. Should life certificates ever be granted? If so, should there 
be specified requirements as to their loss of effectiveness, thereby 
providing a means of penalizing those who do not keep abreast of 
their profession ? 

9. There has been a growing trend toward state control over 
school-house construction. Is this sound, and if so what are its 
goals ? 

10. When our compulsory attendance laws were enacted boys 
could expect to enter upon careers at the age of eighteen years or 
even sooner. This situation has changed. Should the attendance 
laws be rewritten ?® 

T R. J. Maaskc, “Educational Effects of North Carolina’s State Plan for 
School Management," The American School Board Journal (June, 1940), 
Vol. 100, pp. 19-20. 

8 See: Maris M. Proffitt and David Segel, School Census, Compulsory 
Education, Child Labor, Bull. No. 1, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1945), 200 pp. 
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5. Bibliography on State School Administration 

In presenting these titles attention is directed to certain 
sources not covered by the titles. These publications will be 
found to contain many good short papers and addresses on 
problems within this field: the Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, the Yearbook of the National Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the Proceedings of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officers, the Transac- 
tions of the National Association of State Universities, the Re- 
view of Educational Research, the Yearbook of School Law, 
and many of the serials and encyclopedias listed in Chapters 2 
and 4. 

In addition to these sources, the reader should consult Chap- 
ter 5 of this volume for matters pertaining to certain phases of 
the topic ; Chapter 9 especially, for state school finance ; Chap- 
ter 3, for historical treatises; and Chapter 6, for matters per- 
taining to the relation of the state to federal authority in educa- 
tion will be found valuable. 

For a considerable number of the publications the group 
classification of titles must be regarded as only rough. It is 
meant to indicate the major contribution, but not the sole one. 

I. Theory of State Education 

Advisory Committee on Education. Report of the Committee 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938), 243 pp. 
American Council on Education. Government and Educational Or- 
ganisation (Washington, The Council, 1937), 44 pp. 

Bower, William C. Church and State in Education f Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944), 103 pp. 

Brannon, M. A. “The State and the State University,” T ransactions 
and Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities 
in the United States of America, Vol. XXVI, pp. 28-43 (Oxford, 
Ohio, the Association, 1928). 

Brody, Alexander. The American State and Higher Education 
(Washington, American Council on Education, 1935), 251 pp. 
Draper, Andrew S. "Functions of the State Touching Education,” 
Educational Review-. (Feb., 1898), Vol. 15, pp. 105-120. 

Garber, Lee O. “Education as a Function of the State,” Educational 
Monographs, No. 3 (Minneapolis, Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 
1934), 99 pp. 
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Holt, Andrew D. The Struggle for a State System of Public Schools 
in Tennessee, 1903-1936 (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers Collefre, Columbia University, 1938, Contributions to 
Education, No. 753), 582 jip. 

Kelly, Fred J., and McNeely, John II. The State and Higher Edu- 
cation (New York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, with the U. S. Office of Education, 1933), 

282 pp. 

Leech, Carl G. The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Education in 
Neza Jersey (Lancaster, Pa., The Science Press, 1932), 462 pp. 

Moehlman, C. H. The School and Church: The American Way 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1944), 178 pp. 

National Advisory Committee on Education. Federal Relations to 
Education : Part I, Committee Findings and Recommendations: 
Part IIj Basic Facts (Washington, the Committee, 1931), 2 vols. 

National Education Association, Division of Research. “The State 
and Sectarian Education," Research Bidl. (P'eb., 1946), XXIV, 
pp. 1-44. 

Sears, Jesse B. “Analysis of School Administrative Controls,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision (Sept., 1934), Vol. 
20, pp. 401-430. 

Thomas, Frank. "Twentieth Century Developments in State School 
Administration,” School Administration in the Twentieth Century, 
pp. 7-18, Stanford pamphlets, Jesse B. Sears, ed. (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University Press, 1934). 

11. Legislative, Legal, and Regulative Problems 

Ackley, Clarence E. "The Legal Status of Officers, Agents, and 
Employees of the Public Schools,” The American School Board 
Journal (May and June, 1936), Vol. 92, pp. 17-19, 27-29. 

Bender, John F. The Functions of Courts in Enforcing School At- 
tendance Lazv (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927, Contributions to Education, 
No. 262), 187 pp. 

Bos, Bert P. A Digest of the Laws and Court Decisions Relating 
to the Use of School Property (New York, New York University, 
1937), 263 pp. 

Brubacher, John S. The Judicial Power of the New York State 
Commissioner of Education — Its Grozvth and Present Status with 
a Digest of Decisions (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1927, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 295), 173 pp. 

Campbell, Raymond G. State Supervision and Regulation of Budge- 
tary Procedure in Public School Systems (New York, Bureau of 
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Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 637), 111 pp. 

Chambers, M. M. “Court Decisions in the School Plant Field,” Re- 
view of Educational Research (Oct., 1938), Vol. VIII, pp. 451-459, 
488-489. 

“State School Administration,” The Second Yearbook of 

School Law, Ch. 12, pp. 80-85 (Washington, the author, 1934). 
See other numbers of the Yearbook for reviews of decisions on 
special problems. 

Clews, Elsie M. Educational Legislation and Administration of the 
- Colonial Governments, Thesis at Columbia University, Columbia 
University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Vol. 6, Nos. 1-4 (New York, 1889), 526 pp. 

Coffey, Wilford L. “State School Administration,” The Third 
Yearbook of School Law, Ch. 13, pp. 107-111 (Washington, M. M. 
Chambers, 1935). See later numbers of the Yearbook for similar 
articles. 

Cook, Katherine M. State Laws and Regulations Governing Teach- 
ers’ Contracts, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1927, No. 19 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1927), 296 pp. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. State and County Educational Reorganisa- 
tion (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1914), 257 pp. Offers a well 
worked out school code for the hypothetical state of Oscola. The 
code reflects the author’s theory of state school organization and 
administration. 

Cyr, Frank W., and Cunin, S. "A Guide to Research in . School 
Law,” Journal of Educational Research (March, 1937), Vol. 30, 
pp. 509-521. 

Deffenbaugh, Walter S., and Keesecker, Ward W. Compulsory 
School Attendance Laws and Their Administration, Bull. 1935, 
No. 4 (Washington, U. S. Office of Education, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935), 96 pp. 

Dushane, Donald, and Committee. “Report of Committee on 
Tenure,” Addresses and Proceedings, pp. 910-923, National Edu- 
cation Association (Washington, the Association, 1937). 

Edmonson, James B. The Legal and Constitutional Basis of a State 
School System (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 
1926), 204 pp. 

Edwards, Newton. The Courts and the Public Schools (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1933), 591 pp. 

Elliott, Edward C., and Chambers, M. M. The Colleges and the 
Courts (New York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1936), 563 pp. 

George, Jennings B. The Influence of Court Decisions in Shaping 
School Policies in Mississippi (Nashville, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1932), 265 pp. 
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Hamilton, Otto T. The Courts and the Curriculum (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927, Contributions to Education, No. 250), 168 pp. 

Heck, Arthur O. A Study of the Ohio Compulsory Education and 
Child Labor Law, Ohio State University Studies, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No. 9 (Columbus, Ohio State 
University Press, 1931), 210 pp. 

Hill, Lawrence B. The Legislative Control of State Normal Schools 
(New York, the author, 1921), 169 pp. 

Keesecker, Ward W. Legislation Concerning Free Textbooks, U. S. 
Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 59 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1935), 16 pp. 

Keesecker, Ward W., and Sewall, Franklin, Legal and Regulatory 
Provisions Affecting Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bull. 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 9 (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1932), 114 pp. 

Leech, Carl G. The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Education 
in New Jersey (Lancaster, Pa., The Science Press, 1932), 462 pp. 

Lide, Edwin S. Constitutional Basis of Public Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Leaflet No. 40, 1931 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1931), 11 pp. 

MacDowell, Theodore L. State Versus Local Control of Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1915, No. 22 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 915), 83 pp. 

McNeely, John H. Authority of State Executive Agencies over 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1936, No. 15 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1936), 57 pp. 

Matzin, John M. State Constitutional Provisions for Education 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1931), 159 pp. An analysis of 128 state consti- 
tutions. 

Messick, John D. "Discretionary Powers of Boards of School Con- 
trol,” The American School Board Journal (1934), Vol. 89, Oct., 
pp. 15-16, 69; Nov., pp. 19, 70. 

New Jersey Governor’s School Survey Commission, Report (Trenton, 
N. J., the Commission, 1933), 2 vols. 

Nietz, John A. The Const itutiotial and Legal Basis of the Public 
School System of Pennsylvania (Chicago, private edition; dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1936), 303 pp. 

Trusler, Harry R. Essentials of School Law (Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1927), 478 pp. 

U. S. Office of Education. For reviews of educational legislation 
and judicial decisions consult the publications of the Office of 
Education as follows : 
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Bull. 1906, No. 3, 156 pp. 
“ 1908, No. 7,364 pp. 
“ 1914, No. 55, 293 pp. 
“ 1915, No. 47, 987 pp. 
" 1918, No. 13, 38 pp. 
“ 1922, No. 13, 30 pp. 


Bull. 1922, No. 27, 27 pp. 
“ 1924, No. 36, 51 pp. 

“ 1925, No. 2, 82 pp. 

" 1926, No. 22, 67 pp. 

“ 1929, No. 27, 20 pp. 

“ 1933, No. 2, 44 pp. 


Vorhees, Harvey C. The Law of the Public School System of the 
United States (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1916), 179 pp. 

Weltzin, Joachim F. The Legal Authority of the American Public 
School as Developed by a Study of Liability to Damage (Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., The Midwest Book Concern, 1931), 239 pp. 

Yakel, Ralph. The Legal Control of the Administration of Public 
School Expenditures (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 388), 167 pp. 


III. State School Organization and Administration 

Advisory Committee on Education, by Payson Smith and Frank W. 
Wright. Education in the Forty-eight States, Staff Study No. 1 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1939), 199 pp. 

, by Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore. Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public Education, Staff Study No. 
2 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938), 183 pp. 

Arkansas State Department of Education and U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Study of Local Units in Arkansas (Little Rock, Ark., 
State Department of Education, 1937), 214 pp. This was one of 
many studies of this problem in different states. 

Ball, Irving. Centralized Control and Budgetary Procedure of Pub- 
lic Higher Education in the United States to 1935 (Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1935), 658 pp. 

Barnes, Chester H. “Financial Aspects of a Unit of Administration 
for Pennsylvania,” Twelfth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceed- 
ings, University of Pennsylvania Bull., Vol. XXV, No. 38, pp. 
51-63 (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1925). 

Bennett, Henry G. The Coordination of the State Institutions for 
Higher Education in Oklahoma (Durant, Okla., Southeastern 
Teachers College, 1926), 123 pp. 

Bishop, Eugene A. The Development of a State School System: 
New Hampshire (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachprs 
College, Columbia University, 1930, Contributions to Education, 
No. 391), 159 pp. 

California State Department of Education and U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Study of Local School Units in California (Sacramento, 
State Department of Education, 1937), 137 pp. 
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Cary, C. P. “The Making of a State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion,” School and Society (March 20, 1920), VoJ. II, pp. 336-343. 

Chambers, M. M. Some Features of State Educational- Adminis- 
trative Organisation (Washington, American Council on Exiuca- 
tion, 1936), 283 pp., mimeographed. 

Cook, Albert S. Federal and State School Administration (New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927), 373 pp. 

Cook, Katherine M., ed. Reorganisation of School Units, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bull. 1935, No. IS (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1935), 91 pp. 

Coon, Charles L. Public Education in North Carolina — A Docu- 
mentary History, 1790-1840 (North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, N. Car., 1908), 2 vols. 

Cubberley, Elhvood P. Public Education in the United States (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919), 517 pp. Specially useful for his- 
torical treatment of the rise of state school systems. 

State School Administration (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1927), 773 pp. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P., and Elliott, Edward C. State and County 
School Administration — Source Book (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1922), 729 pp. 

Educational Policies Commission, by George D. Strayer. The Struc- 
ture and Administration of Education in American Democracy 
(Washington, National Education Assn., 1938), 128 pp. 

Graves, Frank P. “State and County School Administration,” in 
Modern School Administration: Its Problems and Progress, John 
C. Almack, cd. ('Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933), pp. 299-324. 

Huden, John C. Development of State School Administration in 
Vermont (Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1944), 277 pp. 

Jackson, George L. The Development of State Control of Public 
Instruction in Michigan (Lansing, Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, 1926), 381 pp. 

Judd, Charles H. Problems of Education in the United States (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), Ch. V. 

Martin, George H. The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public 
School System (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1894), 
284 pp. 

Monahan, A. D. Organization of State Departments of Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1915, No. 5 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1915), 46 pp. 

New Jersey Governor's Survey Commission. Report of the Gov- 
ernor's School Survey Commission (The Commission, 1933), 2 
vols. 

Ninth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, University of Penn- 
sylvania Bull., Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1922), 346 pp. Contains a number of papers deal- 
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ing with reorganization of districts, with finance, and with teacher 
tenure. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. Standards for the 
Classification of Secondary Schools (Harrisburg, Pa., 1931), 
120 pp. Good illustration of how this problem has been handled. 

Prall, Charles E. State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education (Washington, American Council on Education, 1946), 
379 pp. 

Ross, C. C. Factors Associated with a State's Educational Level 
(Lexington, University of Kentucky, 1945), 144 pp. 

Shrammel, Henry E. The Organization of State Department of 
Education, Ohio State University Studies, Bureau of Education 
Research Monographs, No. 6 (Columbus, 1926), 171 pp. 

Strayer, George D., Jr. Centralizing Tendencies in the Administra- 
tion of Public Education (New York, Bureau of Publications, 

■ Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934), 123 pp. 

Troxel, Oliver L. State Control of Secondary Education (Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, Inc., 1928), 232 pp. 

Twenty-first Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings — The New Deal 
in Education, University of Pennsylvania Bull., June 25, 1934, 
Parts I and II, pp. 1-121 (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934). Contains a number of papers dealing with state 
problems. 

Workman, John H. A. The Administrative Reorganization of the 
North Carolina Public Schools (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935). 

IV. State School Staff Sehvices — Reseakch, Supebvisioh, 
Publications, Advice, and Evaluation 

Alexander, William M. State Leadership in Improving Education 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940, Contributions to Education, No. 820), 193 pp. 

Ayres, Leonard P. An Index of State School Systems (New York, 
Department of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920), 70 pp. 
A study that was influential in bringing to light certain factors 
affecting efficiency of state school systems. 

Brooks, Stratton D. "The Place of a University in that Type of 
Reorganization of State Government Known as Consolidation,” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the National Association of 
State Universities in the United States, Vol. 25, pp. 55-63 (Ames, 
Iowa, the Association, 1927). 

Carr, J. O., Chairman. Consolidated Report of the State Educational 
Commission on the Public School System of North Carolina 
(Raleigh, N. Car., U. C. Edwards & Broughton Co., 1928), 657 pp. 
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Commission on Leadership. Educational Leadership, Eleventh Year- 
book, National Association of School Administrators (Washing- 
ton, the Association, 1933), Ch. 11. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S. School Administration in State Educational 
Survey Reports, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1930, No. 34, 
(Washington, Government Printing Office), 34 pp. 

Ellis, Eniincll. An Evaluation of State Programs of Secondary Edu- 
cation (Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1932), 

268 pp. 

Evenden, Edward S., et al. National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1933, No. 6 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1933), 6 vols. 

Joint Committee on Rural Schools, George A. Works, Chairman. 
Rural School Survey of New York State (Ithaca, N. Y., the 
Commission, 1922), 8 vols. 

Klein, Arthur J., et al. Survey of Public Higher Education in Ore- 
gon, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1931, No. 8 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1931), 298 pp. 

Koos, Leonard V., Associate Director, and staff. National Survey of 
Secondary Education, Monographs 1-28, U. S. Office of Education, 
Bull. 1932, No. 17 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1932). 

McNeely, John H. Supervision Exercised by States Over Privately 
Controlled Institutions of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bull. 1934, No. 8 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1934), 64 pp. 

Regents of the University of the State of New York. The Regent^ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Piiblic Education in the 
State of Nev] York (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1938-40, for first ten volumes of report; Vol. 11 was published 
by Inor Publishing Co. of New York, 1939). 

Research Division of the National Education Association. "Estimat- 
ing State School Efficiency,” Research Bull., Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 
79-131 (Washington, the Association, 1932). 

"A Self-Survey Plan for State School Systems,” Research Bull., 

Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 54-89, 90-163, March, May (Wash- 
ington, the Association, 1930). 

Rogers, Murphy P. A State’s Supervision of Its Elementary Schools 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936, Contributions to Education, No. 679), 117 pp. 

Suzzallo, Henry. Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1905, Contributions to Education, No. 3), 1S4 pp. 
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U. S. Office of Education Staff. Survey of Education in Utah, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bull. 1926, No. 18 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1926), 510 pp. 

Williams, R. C. Reports of Surveys and Commissions with Regard 
to the Public Schools of Iowa, Research Bull., 1934, No. 16 (Des 
Moines, Iowa State Department of Education, 1934), 12 pp. 

V. Instructional Program 

Brooks, Thomas Dudley. The Lay Element in the Intermediate Unit 
of State School Systems (Chicago, distributed by the University 
of Chicago Library, 1921), 42 pp. 

Brown, John F. State Publication of Schoolbooks (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1931), 56 pp. 

Coffey, Wilford L. Legislative Enactments and ludicial Decisions 
Affecting the Adoption, Sale, and Use of Textbooks (Detroit, the 
author, 1931), 218 pp. 

Davis, Percy Roland. State Publication of Textbooks in California 
(Berkeley, California Society of Secondary Education, 1930), 
91 pp. 

Flanders, J. K. Legislative Control of the Elementary Cttrriculttm 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926, Contributions to Education, No. 195), 242 pp. 
Analysis of statutes in effect in the separate states relating to 
state control of what schools might teach. 

Langprick, Mina M. Current Practices in the Construction of State 
Courses of Study, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1931, No. 4 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1931), 84 pp. 

Tidwell, Clyde J. State Control of Textbooks — With Special Refer- 
ence to Florida (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928, Contributions to Education, 
No. 299), 78 pp, Shows trends in textbook legislation 1895-1927. 

VI. Personnel Problems 

Anderson, C. J. Status of Teachers in Wisconsin (Madison, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1923), 156 pp. 

Anderson, E. W., and Foster, R. R. Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Ohio, 1929-30 (Columbus, Ohio State University, 1932), 170 pp. 

Bailey, Francis L. A Planned Supply of Teachers for Vermont 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939, Contributions to Education, No. 77), 88 pp. 

Brown, Harry A. Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and 
Their Development and Significance in a Selected State (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937, Contributions to Education, No. 714), 184 pp. 
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Carr, William G. "The Life Diploma in the United States,” Sierra 
Educational News (April, 1928), Vol. 24, pp. 18-20. 

Cook, Katherine M. State Laws and Regulations Governing, Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1927, No. 19 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1927), 296 pp. 

Cubberley, Ellwood P. The Certification of Teachers; Fifth Year- 
book National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, Part 
n (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1906), 93 pp. 

Ferguson, Arthur W. Professional Staff of State Departments of 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1925, No. 17 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1925), 64 pp. 

Frazier, Benjamin W. Development of State Programs for the 
Certification of Teachers, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1938, 
No. 12 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938), 166 pp. 
Contains extensive bibliography. 

Frederick, Katherine A. State Personnel Administration: With 
Special Reference to Departments of Education, Staff Study No. 
3, Advisory Committee on Education (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1939), 271 pp. 

Huffacker, C. L. Teacher Supply and Demand in Oregon, Univer- 
sity of Oregon Publications (1931), Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 99-156. 

Keesecker, Ward W. Selection, Qualification, and Tenure of Prin- 
cipal State School Officials, U. S. Office of Education, Circular 
No. 166 (Washington, 1936), 13 pp. mimeographed. 

Teacher-Retirement Systems. Principal Provisions of State 

Systems, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1934, No. 6 (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1934), 46 pp. 
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VIII. Public Documents and Miscellaneous 

State school departments issue many series of documents, as well 
as many miscellaneous publications. For any state one may reason- 
ably expect to find the following: 

(a) State school code (cumulative: issued irregularly in many 
cases) 

(b) Report of the state superintendent (annual or biennial) 

(c) State Board regulations (published in various ways) 

(d) State school curriculum (published irregularly and in 
various forms) 
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upon state school administration. See Chapter 4 for details. 
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COUNTY AND RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

1. Position of County in School Administration 
Varied and Unsettled 

The field of county school administration differs widely from 
state to state, though in all states it is closely connected with the 
problems of rural education. In nearly all of our states the 
county is a basic unit for the administration of the government.^ 
In this capacity it is less important in the New England states, 
where much of the local government is administered by towns; 
even there the county is used in connection with the courts. It 
was natural that the county government should aid the state 
in handling school lands and making records. Aside from the 
New England states, Delaware, and Nevada, the county’s part 
in school government ranges from almost complete responsi- 
bility as a school district, as in Maryland, through a super- 
visory service, as in Michigan, to little more than clerical and 
statistical duties, as in such states as Missouri. In their origin 
and development of present functions, the states have differed 
widely and so present practices have brought with them various 
traditions. 

It can be said that the county’s place in government gen- 
erally is becoming expensive and less convincing as a unit for 
government service; this applies also in the realm of school 
government. Tradition is a powerful force when it comes to 
altering the structure of the government, and in states where 
the county is firmly fixed in politics and in law the service of 
county government machinery can be worse than useless and 

^ E. L. Morphet, "Relationship of Education to Government,” in National 
Society for the Study of Education Forty-fourth Yearbook, Part II, 1945, 
pp. 153-186. 
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still the people will cling to it.® In many states the actual con- 
tribution of the system of county school administration to the 
schools has been of little value, yet tradition and vested political 
interests have prevented change. Nevertheless, the position of 
the county in the scheme of school management is being ques- 
tioned and even though trends are as yet not clear, at least the 
hold of tradition appears to be loosening. 

The problems confronting the people in this matter are many 
and varied. The county is very small in some states and very 
large in others.® Even within one state this variation in size is 
often pronounced. Density of population varies as much as or 
more than size and often varies inversely with size. Some 
sections are mountainous, others are level, and there are wide 
ranges in climate. Tlie systems by which schools are financed 
vary from state to state. Where population and wealth are con- 
centrated, there are apt to be strong votes against pooling inter- 
ests with less fortunate sections. 

If one approaches this county problem of school organiza- 
tion and management from the standpoint of what would be 
educationally sound, and asks for a plan of organization that 
would provide good school service he would likely find it diffi- 
cult to devise any one pattern that would fit all states’. At least 
the approach to a solution should be, first, from the standpoint 
of the individual school, and second, from that of providing 
competent supervisory service to the schools. In other words, 
there is no point in using the county as a unit of school organi- 
zation merely because we happen to have it. The question is 
how best to lay out the territory and arrange the controls so 
that the schools may be made effective. 

Approached in this way it is readily seen that the only basis 
for expecting the county to fit into a good educational plan lies 
in the fact that it has a place in the traditions, experience, and 
social life of the people, and occasionally may correspond to the 
actual community. So often, however, this latter is not true, 

2 See the Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 
Critical Problems in School Administration (Washington, Department of 
Superintendence, 1934). 

3 Less than 400 square miles in Indiana and more than 3,000 in Utah, 
as averages for those states. 
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and the county’s traditions and experience are political only. 
Frequently, too, the size of the county and its geography would 
make good and economical supervision difficult. Counties were 
not formed to fit schools, and the services for which they were 
designed are so unlike that of the schools that there is no reason 
to expect that they would make the best possible units for 
school management, unless we accept the idea that organization 
and management are something external and unrelated to the 
service managed. But modern school administration does not 
accept this idea. 

2. We Lack a Theory as to the Position of the County 
in Our School System 

If one were to look for a clear statement of the theory upon 
which the organization of the schools and school systems of our 
states re.sts he would have some difficulty in finding a full state- 
ment of it in the literature.'* Arbitrary proposals for organiza- 
tion can be found : Some would make the county the district, 
some would prefer the small traditional district, with the county 
providing a mere clerical and statistical service with no real 
control over schools, and some would make the community the 
unit of control regardless of whether it happened to be of 
county size or not. Those who have held to the latter view 
have attempted to show that the theory of district organization 
has to harmonize, first, with our democratic theory and our 
political applications of it ; second, with our social theory of the 
school as a neighborhood enterprise; and third, with our theory 
of the school’s social and educational program and its daily 
regimen of life. When this line of reasoning has been de- 
veloped and supported by adequate study of the facts, it would 
seem to promise a solution of this problem.® In any realistic 
approach to the problem the traditions and habits and tastes of 
the people must be dealt with as facts. So, also, must the many 
vested interests, the facts of geography, the matter of practical 

■* T. C. Holy, “Reorganization of School Districts," The American 
School Board Journal (April, 1945), 'Vol. 110, pp. 39-41. 

5 Edmund de S. Brunner, "How to Study a Community," Teachers 
College Record (March, 1941), Vol. 42, pp, 483-492. 
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convenience, the established system of finance, the density of 
population, and hundreds of other details. Whatever our gen- 
eral theory, there remains the practical task of applying it.® 

One difficulty that lies beyond any immediate solution is 
found in the facts of social change. What may appear today as 
a definite community may not be a community thirty years from 
now. We are so prone to think of the boundaries of district, 
township, county, state, or other government units as permanent 
features that change in them is difficult to bring about. Yet, if 
our theory of education and of the school is sound, it is obvious 
that these lines must not become fixed and unchangeable. 

The rural school problem is at the heart of these difficulties.'^ 
For many years people have been conscious of the inadequacy 
of the typical rural district. Educational progress has been 
slowest in these small schools, where the authority of a lay 
board has so completely dominated the activities of the school. 
With automobiles, good roads, and telephones this one-time 
community center no longer functions in this capacity. The re- 
sult has been greater isolation of the school from other interests 
of the people who support it. This trend has been rapid, even 
with the growth of parent-teachers’ organizations and with the 
great improvement in the education of the teachers.® 

3. Important Aspects of the Problem 

The solutions attempted have been the consolidation of small 
schools to form larger ones and the introduction of county-wide 
supervision. The former approach has brought us the embar- 
rassing problem of huge costs for pupil transportation and no 
small worry about the safety of the children. The latter has 
stimulated interest in the adoption of the county unit of ad- 

® Philip A. Cowen and Warren W. Cox, "Issues Involved in Enlarging 
School Administrative Units,” The American School Board Journal (Aug., 
1940), Vol. 101, pp. 19-21. 

7 Committee on Rural Community High Schools and Seven Cooperating 
Wisconsin Communities, "Adventures in Rural Edueation — A Three Year 
Report,” Journal of Experimental Education (June, 1944), Vol. XII, pp. 
245-348. 

® Bess Goodykoontz, "Challenges to the Present Structure of American 
Education,” in National Society for the Study of Education Forty-fourth 
Yearbook, Part II, 1945, pp. 1-21. 
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ministration. The net results of a half century of change, how- 
ever, represent no great accomplishment by way of a solution 
of the problem. The facts seem to be these : 

1. The rural school district, a real community center in pioneer 
days, is no longer a social unit and hence is not fitted to be the 
educational unit. The actual community is now much larger, and 
probably in most cases cuts across several school district lines. 
This has destroyed an essential means of contact between the 
school and the parents and between school life and community life. 
The parent-teacher association has not been able to repair this 
break ; county supervision has helped the schools but has not met 
this issue; county unit control in some cases has helped greatly, 
yet it does not resolve the difficulty. Consolidation, certainly a 
direct attack on one part of the problem, has made but slow head- 
way. 

2. The second fact of importance seems to be that in the dis- 
trict system too many decisions are made by lay board members 
that should be made by expert educators. Likely the county unit 
plan could improve this if the superintendency were not a political 
office. In many states this political connection alone is a strong 
argument against the county unit plan. Even with politically chosen 
county superintendents and with little power in that office, how- 
ever, many have exercised leadership over lay boards that shows 
clearly what it could mean to have administration of rural schools 
in the hands of a trained school man, instead of a lay board. 

3. The third stern fact is the practice of local school support.® 
This is breaking down rapidly since the depression of the thirties, 
but still holds firmly against any plan of organization that would 
look toward the pooling of costs. If costs could be pooled the prob- 
lem of redistricting the county for schools would be mucli less 
difficult. 

Most of the ills of rural education seem to grow out of these 
three facts : The district is not a real neighborhood ; the school 
is too much under lay management; and its support is' inade- 

® Elmer L. Breckner, "'Washington Reorganizes its School Districts for 
Better Education," The American School Board Journal (Dec., 1941), 'Vol. 
103, pp. 17-19. 
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quate because it is too local. If these difficulties were removed 
then such other ills as poor buildings and equipment, poor books 
and supplies to work with, poor curriculum, (too often) poor 
teachers, poor contact with community life, poor administrative 
policies, poor supervision, poor (or no)' pupil guidance and re- 
search, and like ills would tend rapidly to disappear. 

Getting big districts and so big schools is clearly not all of 
the answer. That may look like efficiencj’^ to an engineer but 
not necessarily to an educator. A big district or school can be 
as poor in the above three respects as a little one. Money, 
talent, and lively contact with the home folks are things needed 
first. If the individual rural schools of a state could be set out 
in terms of community lines it might often be possible to let 
the county serve as the districL The main difficulty would be 
that too often the county would be too large or so cut up by 
rivers, lakes, and mountains that it would not make a suitable 
unit for providing such central coordinating services as super- 
vision, pupil personnel work, research, curriculum work, adult 
education programs, and public relations service. Where the 
county is not too large and where its lines do not cut through 
too many communities it might properly serve as the district. 
At least our reasoning today points this way. 

In most states size alone makes any intimate contact between 
state office and local school impractical. To influence the school 
the state establishes laws and may provide for a state board to 
exercise enforcement of the laws through any necessary regula- 
tions it may care to enact. Even with this machinery the con- 
tact must remain impersonal. In many cases states have gone 
yet further and provided a group of supervising and research 
experts to carry on studies and to exercise whatever leadership 
and supervision they can, but with no administrative authority. 
In many cases this latter contribution, carried on through con- 
ferences, published reports and journals, institutes, reading 
circles, correspondence, and group meetings has been excellent. 
How to work out this connection of state office with district 
is partly a question of what if any unit may lie between the 
state and the local school. If we could start de novo would this 
intermediate unit be a county? Would it have administrative 
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powers over the district ? If so, where should these powers end 
and district control begin ? Would it be merely an extension of 
state supervisory and research service or would it have power 
to formulate and carry on its own program and then to draw 
upon the state department for aid ? 

For the establishment of these lines of cleavage between state 
and intermediate unit (county?) and between the intermediate 
unit and the district one would, ideally, need to know first, 
what service is needed by the district ; second, what contact the 
state needs in order to handle its broader policy-forming func- 
tion ; and third, what the various costs would be.^° Practically, 
we begin where we are, with established purposes, machinery, 
and traditions and try to make these work better and better. 
What we need is a broad theory of a system of control and im- 
provement to guide our efforts. 

In building a plan one would obviously want to leave the 
final power where it is — in the state. He would want the state 
. to set up the school system in law, as it has done and is doing. 
He would want some means whereby the state could make sure 
that its program \\ as being carried out. This might require such 
state activities as those just noted, and possibly some intermedi- 
ate unit to operate more directly with the schools. In any case 
the proper interest and responsibility of the state must be kept 
in mind. The state should not set up a plan of education and 
then forget it. Instead, the state’s attitude should be positive 
and continuously constructive. A modern state keeps building 
and rebuilding. 

W’hile safeguarding the state’s interests, however, the chil- 
dren and the local community must not be overlooked. The 
state’s laws should provide for good school service, a service 
that is intimate and effective in terms of learning experience 
for the children and intellectual happiness and comfort for the 
community. School laws or school administrative machines are 
not ends, but means. They cannot ignore the laws of learning, 
the laws of personality development, the laws of mental and 
physical health and development, the laws of community life, 

10 H. M. Lafferty, “Sidelights on Ihc County Superintendent in Texas”, 
Peabody Journal of Education (May, 1941), Vol. 18. pp. 357-364. 
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and the greater goals of state and nation. Instead, they must 
build in terms of these. 

With these broad social and political ends and these intimate 
personal matters to safeguard, one still has to consider what 
talent he has to build with. Fifty years ago our teachers were 
poorly educated and our administrators were mostly teachers 
who rose from the ranks to positions of greater leadership. 
Certainly they were not trained as administrators, except 
through experience. With the type of local staff now available, 
the need for a super service over districts is greatly changed. 
This is merely to illustrate that organization, being composed 
of men, will inevitably have to take account of the kind of men 
it has to work with. If the district has excellent teachers and 
principals it will need less outside help or, at least, less of the 
kind it can perform well for itself. 

It is easy to see that there are two types of services or two 
ways in which the state and district need to be united into a 
system. Both of these services are closely connected with learn- 
ing. Teaching, supervision, pupil personnel work, curriculum 
work, selection of school supplies and equipment, community 
participation in the life of the school, and research, are closely 
attached to instruction. There are also matters pertaining to the 
management of finance, textbooks (where the state provides 
them), official reports to the state office, checking up on the per- 
formance to see that laws are properly carried out, school 
board elections, bonding the district, and the like. These latter 
are more external and might be cared for in many different 
ways and still not interfere with any of the matters touching 
efficiency of classroom work or local management. This does 
not suggest a total separation of the two types of service, how- 
ever. It only calls attention to the fact that in a large state the 
burden of attending to these latter matters with districts indi- 
vidually from the state office would be clumsy, regardless of 
how efficient the local school boards and administrators might 
be. The task is made easier by using the county or other inter- 
mediate office as a means of effecting a more intimate contact 
with the district. 
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The question here is not, shall these administrative tasks 
alone, or the supervisory tasks alone, guide us in working out 
an intermediate helper unit ? The system must be unified. We 
need efficiency in handling school business, but this is most 
likely to come only if the business is handled in terms of the 
needs of the instructional service. The best plan will be one 
that gets the best service by the most efficient managerial pro- 
cedures, not the one that works out the best-looking man- 
agerial system and imposes it upon the service, and not the one 
that develops a fine service without considering the difficulties 
or cost of operating it.^^ 

When one approaches the problems of county school ad- 
ministration and rural school administration from these angles 
and remembers that social change is a factor as well, he is apt 
to doubt the chance of the county ever becoming the most de- 
sirable plan for an intermediate unit to unite state and district 
into a well coordinated system. Furthermore, as one considers 
the variety of present plans from state to state, he is apt to feel 
that in view of differences in the history of developments in 
different states, of differences in facilities available, of differ- 
ences in the professional equipment of teachers and administra- 
tors, and of differences in services available to districts from 
state offices, the present situation is hopeful. Out of such a 
range of experience we may reasonably expect to find sugges- 
tions for a sounder practice. 

One other point should be mentioned. As we look at the 
developments of the past fifty years we are bound to admit that 
great progress has been made in state school administration 
and equally great progress in local school administration. With 
the intermediate unit, the county or its equivalent, there has 
been substantial development in some states, in others little or 
none. The problem this unit presents should be placed on the 
agenda of the profession for early attention. Our experience in 
reorganizing large districts, as in Nevada and Utah, and of 
increasing county activity in supervision, as in California, and 

^ T. M. Spencer, "Why is County School Reorganization at a Stand- 
still?” Texas Outlook (Feb., 1940), Vol. 24, pp. 49 ff. See also: W. V. 
Harrison, "Why Attempts to Reorganize the Public School System of Texas 
Have Failed,” Texas Outlook (Nov., 1940), Vol. 24, pp. 36-38. 
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with rural district consolidation and its accompanying problem 
of transportation, as in manj' states, we should have suggestions 
for a new attack on this problem. Besides, local support is be- 
ing relieved by state support, school house construction is being 
supervised from state offices in many cases so that many new 
direct relationships are developing between state and local dis- 
trict. It is time, therefore, that we should attack this problem 

If one would look carefully through the literature indicated 
below he could find very able answers to the questions raised 
in this chapter. But for some reason we seem imable to put this 
knowledge into practice. The main questions are clear. What 
are the answers? Have we made any progress toward right 
solutions ? What next step do you see ? 

1. What are the major duties of a county superintendent of 
schools in Maryland, Missouri, and California and how is the 
superintendent chosen in each case? See the School codes for 
these states. What basic differences in school government do these 
three states reveal ? 

2. What is a community as used in this discussion, and why 
does that have a bearing upon the success of the schools ? 

3. A city school district has from a few to several hundred 
separate schools and a program from nursery schools through 
junior college or higher. It often has a number of special schools, 
as, for the partly blind, the retarded, the crippled, the delinquent, 
or as, schools with technical or professional programs. Is there any 
reason why this idea could not be applied in rural education ? 

4. What are the professional services commonly available in 
city school systems but commonly lacking in rural districts ? 

5. Why is the choice of a school superintendent b)'^ popular 
election objectionable? Why is it difficult to change from that sys- 
tem to one whereby the superintendent is chosen by a board of 
education ? 

12 C. H. Gross, "Public Educatirai as Seen by a Country School Director,” 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania University, School of Education, Twenty-sixth 
Schoolmen's Week Proceedings, 1939, pp. 17-2S. Recent California legisla- 
tion affecting the problem of redistricting the state is of interest. The 
survey provision of this act is now in process of execution. 
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6. What arguments favor a large, as opposed to a small, school 
district? Is the principle of local self-government an issue in such 
an argument ? 

7. What kinds of social change have we had in recent decades 
that properly should affect the organization of schools ? Have the 
schools been changed as a result ? 

8. What do we mean by the statement that rural schools have 
suffered because of overemphasis upon local support ? 

9. When is an area too large to serve effectively as a school dis- 
trict? Could a state be set up as one district and operate effec- 
tively ? Wliat is the plan in Delaware ? 

10. In your own state do the state school officers have any di- 
rect administrative control over the work in a local school? What 
kinds of service do the schools get from the staff at the state school 
office? 


4. Bibliography on County and Rural 
School Administration 

The literature of this field is fairly extensive though the 
amount of sound research has been limited. The bibliography 
here presented is an attempt to bring together titles representa- 
tive of the best available thought and of the research accom- 
plished to date. The reader should consult the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, The Rezdew of Educational Research, 
and titles listed in Chapters 7, 9, and 14; also many of the vol- 
umes listed in Chapters 2 and 4. State documents in this field 
are available in large numbers; many state school survey re- 
ports; The Biennial Survey of Education from the federal 
Office of Education ; and many brief collections of information 
on various phases of the problem are available among the bulle- 
tins, circulars, and pamphlets from the Office of Education. 
Selected bibliographies are available in many of the volumes 
listed below. 

I. General Treatises and Broad Studies 

Almack, John C., and Bursch, James F. The Administration of Con- 
solidated and Village Schools (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925), 466 pp. 
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American Association of School Administrators, Schools in Smaller 
Communities, Seventeenth Yearbook (Washington, the Associa- 
tion, 1939), 608 pp. 

Cillie, Francois S. Centralisation or Decentralisation: A Study in 
Educational Adaptation (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940), 105 pp. 

Cook, Katherine M. Review of. Conditions and Developments in 
Education in Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas, U. S. Office 
of Education, Bull. 1937, No. 2 (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937), 70 pp. 

Gulick, Luther H., director. RegentY Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in New York, 11 vols. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938, Vols. 1-10; Vol. 11 was pub- 
lished by the Inor Publishing Co., New York, 1939). 

Jaggers, R. E. Administering the County School System (New 
York, American Book Co., 1934), 232 pp. 

Langfitt, Roy E., et al.. The Small High School at Work (New York, 
American Book Co., 1936), 600 pp. 

Lewis, Charles D. The Rural Community and Its Schools (New 
York, American Book Co., 1937), 428 pp. 

Mort, P. R., and Cornell, F. G. Adaptability of Public School Sys- 
tems (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938), 146 pp. 

Mueller, A. D. Progressive Trends in Rural Education (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1926), 363 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Orville G. Briram, 
Chairman of Committee on Rural Education, et al. The Status 
of Rural Education, Part I, Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Co., 1931), 272 pp. 

Nuttall, L. J., Jr. Progress in Adjusting Differences of Amount of 
Educational Opportunity Offered Under the County Unit Sys- 
tems of Maryland and Utah (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931, Contributions to 
Education, No. 431), 105 pp. 

Reeves, Floyd W., ed. Education for Rural America (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945), 213 pp. 

Smith, Henry L., and Noffsinger, Forest R. A Basis for the Im- 
provement of Education in Rural Monroe County, Indiana 
(Bloomington, Ind., Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana 
University, School of Education, Bull, of the School of Education, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, March, 1936), 168 pp. 

Smith, Marion B. A Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in 
Louisiana (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1938), 
130 pp. 
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U. S. National Resources Committee. The Problems of a Changing 
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Chapter 9 

FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

1. The Field and Its Major Problems 

For convenience of study, this book has chosen to separate 
finance from the general administration of schools. It will treat 
local or district finance as a part of the subject of business man- 
agement, except when the discussion is concerned with the reve- 
nue system, with the state’s controls over the plans available 
to the district, with state-wide costs, or with school indebted- 
ness. 

The field of public school finance is an aspect of public edu- 
cation activities as a whole. Wherever there is a school there 
must be support for it and that support must be provided for 
and managed to educational ends. The above chapters on fed- 
eral and state school administration present a substantial body 
of literature. Many of these references discuss finance in- 
cidentally, and some quite directly. For purposes of study, 
however, school finance can be examined and written about 
independently, and this has been done for many years. The 
bibliographies cited below show to what length writers have 
gone in developing for this field a literature of its own. 

In setting forth the problems and literature of school finance 
it is desirable to keep in mind, first of all, that finance is but 
an aspect of a unified enterprise and not a separate feature or 
unit of the school system. School finance consists of raising, 
managing, expending, and accounting for funds to carry on 
educational service. Discussion of the subject must begin 
with the nature and purposes of education and with education 
as a public service. It must be kept in mind that people will 
finance public services only to the extent they regard them as 
of real value. The revenues for schools must come from pri- 
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vate sources, from taxpayers, and it is customary for people 
to pay willingly only for those services that contribute rather 
directly to those who pay. For this reason it is more difficult 
to gain support for schools that are at a great distance from 
the taxpayer and his special interests. This explains why it 
has been difficult to shift the burden of support from the local 
community to a state-wide base. 

As finance is related to educational purposes, it is also re- 
lated to the control and direction of the schools. Since tax- 
payers have the power through their votes to withhold needed 
funds, the truth of the axiom, whoever controls the purse 
strings controls the state, becomes obvious in public school 
finance. It is not control over the amount of funds alone that 
counts, but also control over their use. Once funds are avail- 
able they must be managed and since they are to be managed to 
educational ends the management of funds and of the school 
services must be closely interlocked. This necessity is the 
foundation of an important principle in school administration : 
The system of controls shall be unitary and not dual or multi- 
ple in chciracter. 

Although the importance of recognizing school finance as 
an aspect of the larger field of administration is obvious, it 
is possible and practicable, when determining the merits of a 
financial plan, to study this aspect separately without ignoring 
these relationships. Plans for raising school revenues can be 
studied in the light of economic facts and theories of taxation. 
Plans for applying funds to the purposes for which they were 
raised can be studied as plans of apportionment and plans of 
budget control. 

The problems of public school finance in the United States 
center about certain major considerations, as follows ; 

1. How much money is required to pay for public education? 

2. What government units are going to provide the funds ? 

3. How may the funds best be raised ? 

4. How may school moneys best be safeguarded against in- 
fluences inimical to public schools; that is, how may we 
guarantee enough income ? 
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5 . If responsibility rests with all the people for all the schools, 
how may funds be distributed to the schools? 

6. Should the state moneys be granted for specially named 
services or be available for all school needs, including build- 
ings and grounds? 

7 . Should debt financing be used for schools, and if so, under 
what limitations ? 

8. In light of what facts and principles, and by what tech- 
niques may systems of school finance be evaluated? 

Each of these problems suggests a wide range of lesser 
problems and of practical difficulties that arise in financing 
the schools of our country. A brief analysis of each of these 
will serve to reveal the issues and the administrative problems 
involved and how these problems are related to the broader 
social, economic, and political problems of the country on the 
one side and to the problems of learning, teaching, and child 
care on the other. In public school finance there are many 
technical matters to consider, but these always appear in a 
social, economic, and political setting which invariably condi- 
tions our treatment of them.^ Further, they appear in a shift- 
ing setting as a consequence of which new problems arise, and 
old ones change or disappear. Thus the problems of school 
finance are not fixed but are moving and their solutions call 
for continuous recognition of the changing conditions of life.® 
This may be more apparent as these eight major aspects of the 
fields are examined in order. 

2. How Much Should We Spend for Public Schools? 

The question of what the people should spend for schools 
is one of public policy. Very early in our history it was decided 

1 Educational Policies Commission, The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy (Washington, the Commission, 1937). 

3 One could easily list a hundred titles of published papers and addresses 
and yearbooks that have dealt with postdepression and postwar problems 
in school finance. See several chapters of the Twenty-third Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators, 1945; or E. L. Linde- 
man, et al., "Financing the Educational Program During and Following 
the War Emergency Period," Education for Victory (Jan. 3, 1945), Vol. 3, 
pp. 15-17. 
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that for our type of culture and our type of government free 
schools were of great importance. When it comes to provid- 
ing schools, or the support for them, this question at once be- 
comes specific — how important? Before we had machinery 
and great cities and efficient means of communication the edu- 
cation required to carry on life as an individual and as a re- 
sponsible citizen was simple to provide. Nowadays, to rear a 
family, to succeed in a career, to be an effective citizen, and to 
enjoy cultural opportunities calls for an extensive and much 
more complex type of schooling. The scientific study of edu- 
cation in the past half century has enabled us to plan for the 
types of instruction needed. As schools have improved and 
as social changes have accumulated, our desires for the fruits 
of education have increased. The more education we get the 
more we seem to want. Yet, the better we satisfy our educa- 
tional wants the more we must spend. 

Back of this question, of course, is the previous question of 
what education can and actually does contribute to our lives, 
individually and collectively, directly and indirectly. What 
does education do for the state or for the nation that they 
should buy more and more of it ? Our science of education is 
struggling with these problems of evaluation but so far it can 
provide no exact basis for saying just what w^e get for our 
money — what rise in our level of culture, what improvement 
in the quality of citizenship, what increase in the power of 
the state, what addition to the earning power of our people, 
what improvement in the social effectiveness of individuals. 
So far as value received is concerned, this question of decid- 
ing what size of school budget to provide must be answered 
by very rough guessing and crude judgments.® 

So long as values remain intangible, there will be wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to thd worth of schools and some judg- 
ments will be formed on the basis of other than educational in- 
terests. Even the most ardent supporter of schools must take 
account of possible values other than education. Education 
comes, thus, to compete for funds with our want for good 

®T. L. Norton, Public Education and Economic Trends (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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roads, old age pensions and social security, social betterment, 
national defense, and endless other public services. Then there 
is the constant opposing want for relief from taxation. 

When we consider the facts of social change — the shifting 
business cycle, change in birth and death rates, growing unem- 
ployment and unrest, changing relationship between govern- 
ment and private wealth, and the endless shifting among the 
lesser features of life which tliese things suggest — it is easy 
to see how important it is that thought be given to this ques- 
tion of basic public policy affecting the sums to be spent for 
schools. Our recent struggle with unemployment shows how 
the school service is tied into other aspects of life. We argued : 
Let us retire the older workers and prevent our youths from 
entering upon careers until they are twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age ; if our youths are to be idle they had better 
be in school. Two specific shifts in educational policy — length- 
ening the school program, and postponement of occupational 
training until the junior college period — ^grew out of this rea- 
soning. The bearing of such conclusions, drawn from simple 
consideration of practical social pressures upon the attitudes 
of people toward more or less spending for schools, thus be- 
comes apparent. Nor is the building of educational policy as 
simple as this seems. There may be trends in social change but 
there are many sudden reverses to upset our calculations. For 
instance, with rising threats of war, unemployment disappears 
and we have more need for both old and young to help caiTy 
on the work of the country. 

This question of general policy is a question for the states- 
man and for the scientist, but ultimately votes decide it. The 
student of school finance should see this aspect of the field 
as a philosophical question of choosing among purchasable 
values. He should see it also as an economic question, a ques- 
tion of drawing upon the country’s resources, its wealth or 
income.^ He should see it as a political question, a question 
of building a nation in terms of a desired culture. Obviously, 
too, he must see it as a scientific problem, a problem of shaping 

■^Payson Smith, "Education and the American Economy,” Harvard 
Educational Review (Oct., 1944), Vol. 14, pp. 283-291. 
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policy in terms of facts and principles, and of testing the re- 
sults of our spending, not choosing blindly between two or 
more vaguely understood values. To do this well requires a 
broad knowledge of all these fields and intimate knowledge of 
education. 

In practice this question appears in many forms and in 
many connections. Should the public provide free education 
for lawyers, dentists, druggists, and engineers, all of whom 
usually can step from school immediately to a highly remun- 
erative career? What the good of the people and of the nation 
requires from each of these is a service adequate in amount 
and competent in quality. If we have too few dentists the 
people will suffer in health, but if we have too many dentists 
what would happen ? Would prices of the service come down 
and so spread the service to more of our people, or would 
prices stay up and dentists, in competing for patients, tend to 
overrepair the teeth and so do harm rather than good? It is 
obvious that a country cannot ignore such questions. The 
'safety of the nation, to say nothing of its cultural aspirations, 
requires attention to these matters. It might be safe to entrust 
them entirely to private enterprise but this would be a grave 
risk. 

Another illustration of how practical this question becomes 
is seen in tire demand for free textbooks as a part of our public 
education program. That is, what do we mean by free schools? 
In state universities we often find free tuition but a consider- 
able number of fees, each charged for a special service closely 
related to instruction. 

Then there is the question of the schools competing with 
private enterprise in such matters as school cafeterias, school 
book shops, and school health service. Should the school den- 
tist do any repairing of teeth, or merely advise parents of their 
children’s needs for repairs ? 

New services are proposed from time to time as additions 
to the regular instructional program. Shall the government 
take these over at once ? Adult education has stepped suddenly 
into great prominence. Occupational training is now making 
vast new claims for more funds. Visual and auditory aids call 
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for expansion of teaching equipment and personnel. Guidance 
has but recently been fully woven into the regular plan and at 
an addition in costs. It is in ways such as these that this ques- 
tion of what funds shall the public provide for schools con- 
fronts us in practical management. 

3. Where Should the Burden of Costs Rest? 

Historically, there has been a great change of attitude 
among the people on the question of who should be responsible 
for school support. Certainly, our people brought with them 
from Europe no precedents for the systems we now have. Sup- 
port was narrowly local at the outset, so local, in fact, that it 
required a long struggle to establish the principle that all tax- 
payers of a community must help pay for schools whether they 
have children in them or not. I^cal district support remained 
the principal plan in use practically to the end of the last cen- 
tury. Even now the movement to a wider base of support goes 
forward haltingly. 

What should our policy be? On what grounds should we 
decide this issue? Obviously, this is a question of public policy 
before it becomes a practical problem of taxation, apportion- 
ment, and financial accounting and management.® 

Our reasoning must start realistically with our needs indi- 
vidually and as a people. We have chosen democracy as the 
cultural and governmental concept under which we choose to 
live. By this we try to shape our personal lives and our social, 
economic, and governmental enterprises. This means self- 
government and self-reliance in our private lives. Obviously, 
participation in government and reliance upon one’s own abili- 
ties requires education. Accepting education for all as a neces- 
sity, however, leaves us still to decide how this may be guar- 
anteed. Here we face certain other facts. Parents are not 
equally conscious of the importance of education ; if they were 
they still would not be equally ready to help in providing it. 

® R. W. Holmstedt, State Control of Public School Finance, Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Indiana University School of Education Bull. (March, 1940), 
Vol. 16, pp. 1-68. 
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Again, parents are not equally able financially to bear the costs.’* 
This is equally true of communities, of districts, of counties, 
and even of states. Traditions are against wide pooling, and 
many are unwilling to suffer the economic consequences of it.' 
The task, therefore, if our mode of life leads us to accept such 
a status of education, is not merely to devise a system of reve- 
nues and management suited to such ends, but, first, to get 
ourselves to accept the consequences of our own choice of 
modes of life and of personal and cultural values to work for 
through our government. 

Knowing what to do and how to do it is simple in compari- 
son with the task of combatting ignorance, outworn traditions, 
and the pressure of vested economic interests and establishing a 
readiness to provide equal educational opportunity and equal 
burden of cost among the people. 

As noted above, a shift in the plan of support is apt to 
carry with it a shift also in tlie plan of control. This at once 
becomes a serious problem. There are elements in our theory of 
education that make necessary an intimate contact between the 
school and the community it sen’^es. Our theory and our long 
traditions are deeply rooted in these relationships and when 
these connections are threatened by a shift in authority, we be- 
come deeply disturbed. How to retain the benefits of strong 
localism in control along with those of wide centralization in 
support is the heart of this whole matter. Most of our leading 
educators claim that support and control can be separated in 
practice, that we can provide systems of state and national 
equalization and retain the essence of localism in the character 
and control of the school.® On the other hand statesmen and 
politicians, while admitting that such plans can be formed, insist 

® Jesse B. Sears and Ellwood P. Cubberlcy, Cost of Education in Cali- 
fornia (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924) ; also L. Ashby, The Efforts 
of the States to Support Education as Related to Adequacy and Ability 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936). 

t George D. Strayer, “The Local Financing of Education,” Bull, of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (May, 1941), 
Vol. XVII, pp. 17-23. 

® See bibliography below, reference divisions III and IV ; also, O. E. 
Damian, “Local School Support in a Midwest State”, The American 
School Board Journal (Feb., 1945), Vol. 110, p. 31. 
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that they cannot be enacted into law because legislators will not 
vote for them. Here, then, is another angle to this problem. 

Such a shift is more complicated even than it would appear 
from this. Yet, in spite of these many difficulties some prog- 
ress has been made. Viewed historically, we can see a clear ten- 
dency toward state and national support for schools. Equally 
apparent, too, is the tendency for the local district to give the 
state more and more participation in shaping and controlling 
its school service. Traditions are yielding slowly and we be- 
lieve that the school service is improving with these changes. 
This leads to the question ; Just what controls should we retain 
as local ; what controls may better be exercised on a state-wide 
basis; and what controls, if any, might we safely allow to pass 
to the federal government? 

Thus the question of deciding w-ho shall pay for our schools 
leads us into our theory and philosophy of education ; into our 
theory of school administration; into our political theories and 
practices ; and into a study of our traditions, our cultural aims, 
our lack of understanding of the many practical considerations 
in the way of achieving our purposes. TTie question of support 
at once becomes entangled witli our educational and social and 
political purposes, and with the plans of management, especially 
with the question of control. So financial support becomes a 
political, a social, an educational, as well as an economic ques- 
tion. From an economic standpoint we may prefer federal sup- 
port alone ; yet there may be reasons why we would better have 
support that is in part local, in part state, and in part national. 
Costs for services not universally provided (nursery schools, 
kindergartens, adult education) might more properly look to 
local sources, while those universally provided (elementary 
schools and high schools) might with fairness look to state or 
national sources. All these ideas suggest many important 
angles to this problem. 

4. How May We Rcdse Our School Money? 

Where to raise the school money — solving the question of a 
right distribution of burden — does not tell us how to raise the 
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money.® The method may likely have to be related to the source 
from which the school money is drawn. For instance, local 
support might use a general properties tax, but such a tax 
would be most impractical as a method for raising a federal 
contribution, and only a little less inappropriate for use in rais- 
ing state support. The method may perhaps need to be related 
also to the kind of education or to the spread of the service 
over the territory. Public elementary schools and university or 
professional education schools in the same states might con- 
ceivably be supported by diflferent revenue plans. Or, the fact 
that usually there is but one state university, or at most only a 
few public institutions of higher learning in a state, while for 
elementary and secondary schools the service is scattered to 
hundreds or thousands of separate communities, might make 
a difference in the methods chosen for support of the two types. 

This reasoning provokes the question: Upon what basis 
should the method of raising school moneys rest?^® Is the 
method to be related to the kind of education to be provided, 
or to the nature or size of the political unit providing it, or to 
the distribution of the units of service, as alxjve, or is it to be 
worked out in terms of a more complicated theory? The 
proposition that the economic resources of the country should 
be drawn upon wherever they are, regardless of who owns 
or controls them, for support of schools wherever schools are 
needed, has been proposed as a basic principle that grows out 
of our scocial and political theory of democracy and out of our 
educational philosophy. This tells us who should pay and that 
the amount will be related to one’s capacity to pay, and provides 
the basis for distributing the burden. Can we find an equally 
clear principle by which we draw these sums from the people 
who have various amounts of wealth or income ? Here we con- 
tact the problem of taxation. 

B Research Division, National Education Association, State Tax Legis- 
lation Affecting School Revenues— 1939-1943, Research Bull., Vol. 22, 
(1944), pp. 83-126. 

ro For one of the first studies of this problem see : Elhvood P. Cub- 
berley, School Funds and Their Apportionment (New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1905). To see how state systems have de- 
veloped see: T. C. Holy, “Trends in the Financing of Public Education in 
Ohio,” Educational Research Bull. (April, 1945), Vol. XXIV, pp. 93-100, 
Columbus, The College of Education, Ohio State University. 
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Having decided how many kinds and what amounts of 
education we will buy (Section 2, above), and what political 
units shall provide the sums (Section 3), we may now ask: By 
what rule or formula may we raise the money ? At this point 
we face a problem that is strongly economic and for the answer 
we may well turn to tax and business experts. 

Since Adam Smith’s classical work on taxation the study of 
what constitutes a good tax system has gone forward. Smith’s 
cannons of taxation are still respected, but have been added to 
and reinterpreted for a substantially changed application. 
Formerly we thought of a tax as something we pay to the gov- 
vernment for the protection the government gives to our per- 
sons and properties. Now we think of ourselves and our gov- 
ernment, not as two bargainers, but as one and the same, and 
of our tax as our contribution to a need that is common to all. 
The transition from the old contract theory of the state, with 
its old laissez-faire social doctrine and its benefit theory of 
taxation, to the theory of the government as the people, with 
its ability theory of taxation, has not been easy to make. In the 
minds of many there is still resistance to this development, 
which is one element in our taxation problem. The problem is 
by no means all one or the other. It is thus, however, that our 
theory of taxation is tied up with our theory of government 
and of the state and of the school.^^ 

How to levy a tax so the burden will be equitable for all; 
how to levy it so that revenues will be produced as planned and 
arrive in the treasury at the time set for them ; how to devise a 
system that will keep doing this and not produce plentifully at 
one time and inadequately at another ; how to devise a plan that 
will produce adequate revenues and not cripple or discourage 
any or all the sources from which they are drawn; how to 
devise a plan that will be economical to administer; how to 
devise a plan that will automatically adjust returns to the rise 
and fall in demand for revenue ; how to develop a plan that is 
simple in light of the nature of the sources drawn upon; and 

uSuch books as H. L. Lutz, Public Finance, 3rd ed. (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936), or any general work on the theory 
of taxation will be indispensable reading for the beginning student. 
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how to fix the plan in law so that it will not be inflexible and 
impossible of change when its effectiveness has declined — ^all 
these tests of a good revenue system are as much problems 
today as ever before. By these criteria we may know a good 
tax plan. But with swift and continuous social change each 
of these presents astonishing new problems at frequent inter- 
vals. 

When one considers school finance he is concerned with 
planning for revenue for one of society’s needs only. But the 
same purse must provide revenues for all the other functions 
the government may be asked to provide. ^Vhat goes for other 
services cannot go to schools and vice versa. Whether or not 
plans for school funds are separately devised and separately 
administered, they must be thought of as but part of a total 
public service cost, and so, as part of a total revenue system.^- 

To show how difficult it is to build and maintain a revenue 
plan that will stand the above tests one has but to consider a 
few obvious facts. Wealth and incomes are less evenly dis- 
tributed than they used to be. They can be leveled by taxation, 
and under strain it is a temptation for a state to use its revenue 
system for this purpose as well as for supporting public serv- 
ices. In any case this condition creates difficulties for the 
planner of tax laws. The forms of wealth and so, the sources 
of income, are increasing in numbers and complexity. Here 
the difficulties of double taxation are apt to appear and with 
them the danger of over- or under-taxing newly developing 
sources of income, or hidden as compared with easily seen 
sources. The problem of earned as compared with unearned 
incomes, the problem of tax-law evasions, and the problem of 
shifting the tax, so easy to accomplish in one case and so diffi- 
cult in others, all appear as parts of the problem of raising 
school money. 

Innumerable plans have been devised for drawing money 
into the public treasury. The general properties tax, the specid 
property tax, the severance tax, the sales tax, and the income 

3;2See W. L. Peatman, Support of State Educational Programs by 
Dedication of Specific Revenues and by General Revenue Appropriations 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933, Contributions to Education, No. 591), 141 pp. 
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tax are a few of the main types. Each of these rests upon a 
theory of taxation. For each of them and for various combina- 
tion plans, merits and defects have been claimed. 

5. How May Income for Schools Be Safeguarded? 

Closely related to the basic problems of tax methods are the 
problems of protecting the interests of the schools by safe- 
guarding their income; e.g., liic problem of administering the 
school moneys. Quite generally the American school district 
possesses power to lay taxes for schools and to collect and to 
spend the money received. The profession has been aggressive 
in support of such district rights, though many individuals and 
groups have opposed them. The strength of this opposition has 
lead schoolmen to consider ways of guarding against such 
influences. One way has been to have the school revenue law 
written into the state constitution,^* where the difficulties of 
alteration or repeal are greatly increased. This becomes a 
double-edged sword, since this plan tends to prevent any change, 
where there should be flexibility-. It remains to lie seen whether 
a plan adequately flexible for many years of accumulated social 
and economic change can be made a part of the constitution 
without bringing trouble-later because it provides too little or 
too much revenue, or because it increases popular criticism of 
public schools. 

As an approach to a solution the writer suggests as a tenta- 
tive hypothesis that the revenue la\v providing for any public 
service should be safeguarded in proportion to the importance 
of the service (including need for its continuance) 2uid in pro- 
portion to the danger of the service being disrupted by attacks 
from opposition of vested interests not consistent with the 
general will or well-being of the people. The schools use a large 
portion of public revenues. T^lx opposition can make fast head- 
way by reducing school funds by even a small per cent. That 
is, school taxes or school appropriations are specially vulnerable 
to tax opposition. But schools, we claim, are very important 
in the best sense to our government and social well-being and 
progress. The funds for schools would be safer in constitu- 

See the California state constitution for such a provision. 
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tional than in statutory form if the plan could be made suf- 
ficiently elastic. 

Another angle to this matter of safety of school funds is 
seen in the question : Should we raise the school money tlirough 
a tax known as a school tax, or should we raise it as a part of 
the total city or state revenue and not connect the name 
“school” with it until it has been appropriated for use of the 
schools ? The amount of money guaranteed for schools can be 
as clearly defined in an ordinance or statute, as a specific de- 
mand upon funds of the treasury, as it can be in a special, ear- 
marked tax. Some believe that criticism of schools is held off 
somewhat better by such an appropriation plan than it is by 
the earmarked tax plan. But, one may question, how far do we 
wish to go with this kind of protection? Here is a problem. 

The wording of the law for either of the plans has many 
matters to safeguard. There is, for instance, the school popula- 
tion trend, which for years went constantly upward in nearly 
all districts and states but of late has become uncertain and in 
many cases has reversed. There are the changing demands for 
education, both as to kind and amount, well illustrated in the 
recent development in adult education and in the upward shift- 
ing of the place of occupational training. Furthermore, there 
are the scientific developments in education, some of which 
affect costs and management. Such, for instance, are the cur- 
riculum and school library developments, or the introduction 
of guidance and research as school functions. More recently, 
the social changes that brought vast unemployment caused us 
to propose an upward extension of the school program, since, 
if our young people can find no jobs, then educational oppor- 
tunity is the most likely offset to the dilemma in which society 
finds itself. 

To design a revenue plan .sufficiently flexible to meet such 
changes is not easy. The recent federal activities in education 
— the NYA, the CCC, the WPA, the nursery schools — were 
real needs which our school revenue systems had nowhere 
foreseen. We met these as emergencies and to this practice 
there can be no serious objection. However, such emergency 
treatment is not a substitute for long-time planning that fore- 
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sees changes ahead. How to anticipate needs in the character 
and the extent of education is an inseparable part of the task 
of writing a tax law to meet the needs. 

6. By What Plans May Pooled Funds Be Distributed? 

If the principle of state and national support for schools is 
accepted, then for such funds to apply with any effect on the 
equalization of educational opportunity for the children of the 
country there must be found a plan of apportionment by which 
the funds may be sent to cover costs where the costs appear. 
Equalization, however, may not be the only wise purpose of 
such wide pooling of costs. For the state and the nation to 
support schools may be useful in other ways as well. Quite 
possibly, the performance of such a service as education may 
produce an effect on the state and nation that will give char- 
acter to these departments of government that they could not 
otherwise gain. The school is very close to the home, and so to 
the family life of the people. The maintenance of schools 
operates for the welfare of the individuals — the very heart of 
what state and nation are presumed to exist for. 

While it is urged here that schools (educational service) are 
a part of the state and are not a mere tool for the state to use, 
one can think of support being devoted to other things than 
equalizing opportunity. Funds could be distributed in terms of 
local community effort or as a means of stimulating effort and 
initiative and originality in promoting new lines of educational 
development. If by effort one is to refer to financial effort 
only then this would in a sense be using such funds as prizes 
or as bribes to keep the local district working. At once the 
problem of how to prevent the more wealthy districts from 
winning all the prize money would appear. If this happened 
then such funds would appear to introduce more and more 
inequality among districts. If effort were measured in terms of 
the actual sacrifice, the strain put upon local wealth or earning 
power, this difficulty would be removed. It often happens, 
however, that those that work for such prizes are districts that 
would work without them. 
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This raises the question as to whether these prizes could 
become negative, so they would automatically be earned as 
penalties by those who made no real effort. This begins to 
introduce the idea of compulsory progress. How far a democ- 
racy can go with this type of management is a question. It is 
also a question whether a revenue law for schools should be- 
come also a part of the police power of the government. If 
we need to enforce standards in education why not enforce 
them directly and not through indirect methods ? Thus it can 
be seen that this problem of distributing funds can easily be- 
come involved with other matters when it mixes support with 
enforcing standards or stimulating progress or penalizing 
neglect. 

The distribution of state or national funds could be made 
without reference to equalization or to stimulus to progress. 
The early federal funds and lands were distributed wdth no 
thought of these purposes. The first lands were given to town- 
ships and later gifts of land were to states. The amount of the 
gift was proportional to the size of the township or state and 
not at all with reference to educational needs. The fact that 
the gift to towmships resulted in serious inequalities led to the 
change which placed such lands in the hands of the states. At 
once, with some exceptions, the states began to apportion in- 
come from the lands on the basis of educational needs, or at 
least on the basis of something they believed to be a fair index 
of need. Exceptions were where income from federal land 
and money grants was distributed in terms of taxes paid by 
the local community. The amount of taxes paid by a district 
has little if any relation to the educational needs of the district 
Where an index of need was used it was usually a very crude 
one, such as number of taxable inhabitants, size of population, 
or size of population of school ages. The taxes paid or the 
number of taxpayers, obviously favored wealthy districts. It 
required years to establish a general recognition of the prin- 
ciple that state support should be distributed first of all in terms 
of relative need for schools, and second, perhaps, in terms of 
effort at progress. 
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When this principle became recognized, partly because 
schools began to cost more as more children used them, and 
partly because differences in needs grew as we shifted to an 
industrial from an agrarian life, there was still the question of 
how to refine our index of educational need. Toward the end 
of the last century forces moved very rapidly in ways that 
affected the schools. Wealth became less and less evenly dis- 
tributed and because of the increasing number of forms of 
wealth the old tax system became less and less effective as a 
means of equalizing the tax load. At the same time the public 
sentiment, backed by compulsory school laws, sent more and 
more children to school, thus accentuating the strain on poor 
districts. Long accustomed as we were to education as pri- 
marily a local enterprise and to local support for local institu- 
tions, it required years to develop the idea that education might 
be a state function and have extensive state, if not also national, 
support. 

Two moves were made to relieve the strain. One was the 
consolidation of districts to widen the local tax base ; the other 
was an improvement of the index of need to be used in dis- 
tributing state aid. Both of these movements made headway, 
but together they did little more than to establish the argument 
for more state and national support. 

Distribution of pooled funds is, therefore, an aspect of a 
complicated problem in which the puzzle is, partly, where to 
find enough money; partly, how to relieve actual educational 
distress ; partly, how to keep control where it belongs and still 
get support from where it should come; and partly, how to 
measure educational needs and ability to pay. We have moved 
our systems of apportionment more and more to a basis of 
need, but the end is not yet in sight. 

9 

7. Limitations on State Aid 

There is another problem concerning the use of state or 
federal money. Should the state help the district with building 
costs, or with any of the indirect costs of schools? Should it 
help with tuition costs alone, or with tuition, books, and teach- 
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ing supplies and equipment? In many cases laws have speci- 
fied and narrowly limited the services for which state funds 
might be used. In some cases state funds can lie provided for 
buildings, but generally these funds are separatel}'’ defined. 

It appears that states have been more ready to assist with 
costs for services, that is, direct instructional service, than they 
have with payment for properties to be used in the service. 
Presumably, the ownership of school properties, even if paid 
for by the state, would rest with the district. This fact appears 
to explain the reluctance of states to contribute funds for any 
and all uses of the schools. In the maintenance of school serv- 
ice, however, the difference between giving for instruction on 
the one hand and for buildings or grounds on the other is of 
no educational consequence, since neither is of any possible use 
without the other. They are but two aspects of a single need, 
the need for education. Since inadequate or obsolete housing 
unquestionably reduces the worth of school service it is clear 
that sound management must in time remove this prejudice 
against state aid for housing. Indeed, the changed attitude is 
already in evidence in a number of states.^'* 

If state or federal funds are to be used as building costs to 
aid districts, it is clear that some thought will need to be given 
to conditions governing use of such funds. This almost cer- 
tainly means that the state or federal government will assume 
some control over schoolhouse construction. Tliis will merely 
accentuate a trend already well developed in a large number of 
states. One could scarcely argue against setting up conditions 
under wdiich districts might obtain such aid. The question, 
then, is not whether in such cases control must follow support, 
but rather just wdiat control should the district be willing to 
give up. This should depend upon the effect such transfer of 
authority might have upon the service. Offhand, one could 
hardly imagine an ill effect from some state supervision of 
buildings. The states w'ould likely refuse aid for buildings that 
were being erected or designed for purely advertising purposes. 

G. M. Weller, State EguaKsalion of Capital Outlays for Public 
School Buildings (Los Angeles, The University of Southern California 
Press, 1940). 
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They likely would not aid in constructing a building that would 
be badly located, unsafe in any way, obsolete for modern school 
service, or unreasonably costly. Such restrictions might be very 
useful. But the state might go even further. Suppose districts 
“X” and “Y” were clearh' com25eting with each other, when in 
fact they should reorganize as one district. What is the answer 
here? Shall the state demand union or join them in continuing 
a foolish and selfish competition prejudicial to sound educa^ 
tional management? Do the districts have a right in a democ- 
racy to ask the state (that is, all the other districts) to continue 
to support their wasteful projects? On the other hand, is it 
good to deny the exercise of these local rights that are now 
very old ? When does regulation become regimentation ? 

Transportation costs would provide a different case. By 
virtue of its size one district requires transportation and an- 
other does not. Assuming that both are soundly organized, as 
they may well be, should the one be given aid to fit this special 
need and the other be given nothing to offset such special aid ? 
If the state is to use the principle of special aid for special 
needs, then it must solve the problem of how to define such 
needs and how to apportion funds to fit them. 

This case might be different. Two districts might be willing 
to consolidate, and thus to improve the school organization, if 
the state would help to carry the new cost of transportation 
that would come with consolidation. Should states try, by such 
methods, to bring about desirable reorganization of school dis- 
tricts? It is absurd to assume that a state has no proper con- 
cern with such problems. 

8 . Debt Financing for Schools 

In public finance the use of credit is a common method of 
raising needed revenues. Wars are usually financed largely 
on this basis, roads are built, and special expansions of defense 
equipment, even in peace time, are often financed on credit. 
State houses, hospitals, armories, prisons, city halls, harbor de- 
velopments, local street developments, sewer and water systems, 
parks, and school buildings often are handled in this way. 
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Studies of school indebtedness show that, roughly, about 
half the value of present public school buildings exists in the 
form of public debt.^® In all states debt financing of major 
capital outlays for schools is legally possible and widely prac- 
ticed. In a few instances the financing of new buildings is 
legally possible only by bonding the district. 

Although this is primarily a local problem to be treated 
under the head of business management (Chapter 13) there 
are some aspects of the problem that call for treatment under 
the title of ^ance. First of all, school bonding is for the pur- 
pose of raising school revenue and is a useful way in many 
cases. Second, it is a method capable of abuse and must be 
available only under restrictions. It is these broader economic 
and social aspects of the problem of public school debt that 
call for attention here. Should we use debt as a means of rais- 
ing school revenue and, if so, under what general guiding poli- 
cies? 

To borrow is merely to consume in advance of earning. 
Getting money by bonding the earning power of the future is 
not creating wealth but merely drawing upon future earnings. 
Is it wise to do this for schools or not ? This is not a question 
to be answered for all people, places, times, and circumstances 
alike. It is simply a problem to solve anew in each instance. 
The net social income of the people fluctuates greatly from 
year to year. Our needs for public spending also fluctuate, 
but income and needs may not fluctuate in harmony. Low in- 
come should mean low tax burden, but often it cannot eeisily 
work that way. When the income curve is low and the need 
curve is a high we may wisely borrow in anticipation of a fore- 
seeable time when the income will be high and the need low. In 
such fashion borrowing can be used to level the strain on the 
income and to get for public use the service it needs when it 
needs it. 

A state or a district can borrow only if it has credit. Credit 
depends, first upon the strength of the probability that the 

isjTesse B. Sears and Ellwood P. Cubberley, The Cost of Education 
in California (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924). With federal aid 
and with growing restrictions on public indebtedness the trend is for rela- 
tively less debt. 
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actual ability to repay the loan exists, or will exist when pay- 
ment is due ; and second, upon the reputation of the borrowing 
state or community for meeting its obligations. Credit of any 
borrower, public or private, is indicated by the interest rates 
charged and the repayment conditions demanded by the lender. 

Whether a district can borrow — whether it has any credit 
to use — and whether it should borrow are quite separate prob- 
lems. The first is a question of the financial standing of the 
would-be borrower. The second is a question of the urgency 
of need for funds and the difficulty of raising them by direct 
tax. 

The general economic effect of wide use of credit in a 
country is well known. The determination of whether local 
conditions are right for borrowing presents many problems: 
How urgent is the need? Could it be allowed to accumulate 
further, and if so what problems would it likely present later? 
How serious would it be to try to satisfy part of the need now 
by tax and part later? What effect may a future debt load 
have upon future tax burdens? Are interest rates stable or 
changing? If they are changing is it wise to delay or to bor- 
row now? To answer such questions some measure of need 
for the proposed funds and some measure of urgency of the 
need are required. How badly do the schools need tlie build- 
ings ? What would happen to the school service if they did not 
get them? 

Besides measuring need and its urgency some measure or 
estimate of the consequences of borrowing is required. Are 
general economic conditions and trends favorable or unfavor- 
able ? What is the present credit status, and what effect would 
the proposed bond issue have upon it ? 

These questions are largely economic or business questions. 
Even so, there may be other than school needs to consider. 
Such competition for use of public credit has a social side to it. 
Shall we satisfy school needs and ignore needs for sewers or 
for a city hall or public playground or a city hospital, in case 
we cannot have all of them? And, if later servicing of the 
proposed debt lifts the tax rate, will the pressure cause general 
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feeling against continuing the developmental types of muni- 
cipal work in the future ? 

The wisest administration of public school finance will not 
overlook these many implications of debt financing. The con- 
stitutional and statutory controls over bonding are evidence, 
however, that local communities cannot be fully trusted to 
solve all these problems wisely. In all states there are laws by 
which public debt is controlled. These controls cover one or 
more of such matters as the extent to which debt may be as- 
sumed, sale price of bonds issued, rate of interest to be paid, 
method of liquidating bonds, etc.^® These laws are largely 
intended to guarantee honest handling of public debts. They 
do not cover all types of possible error of judgment. 

9. Evaluation of Systems of School Finance 

Finally, how may one know when the schools of a state are 
being properly financed In public finance there are no profits 
by which to judge success of the enterprise. School money 
buys service. Incident to the service it buys materials, but the 
measure of the worth of the materials is found in the contribu- 
tion they make to the service. The service itself is the value 
received. School service is of value if it is good, and is of little 
value if it is poor. 

If it were possible to measure the end product of the school 
service it might be easier to evaluate a plan of support. So far, 
we have not been able to measure all parts of the end product, 
nor can any part of it be measured perfectly. One can ascer- 
tain what number combinations a child knows or, less exactly, 
how well he can write or read. But the value of education is 
found only partly in isolated skills or knowledge. It is also 
found in personality and character, in physical and mental 

18 Horace Secrist, An Economic Analysis of the Constitutional Re- 
strictions Upon Public Indebtedness in the United States (Madison, The 
University of Wisconsin, 1914) ; also; Lane Lancaster, State Supervision 
of Municipal Indebtedness (Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing Co., 1923). 
For more specifically educational studies see bibliographies at close of this 
chapter. 

11 E. L. Morphet, "Evaluation of School Finance Programs," Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision (April, 1942), Vol. 28, pp. 299-302. 
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health and well-being, and in outlook, capacity, and will to 
participate in social responsibilities. Then there is the question 
of what one can or may do with skills, knowledges, and per- 
sonality traits. In addition to the education of individuals 
there is a social product of school spending. What does it do 
for the state, or for the cultural level of the people? It is 
in such queries that one senses the difficulty of evaluating a 
finance plan in terms of its end-product.^® 

It may be argued that measuring end-products in education 
is a task for scientists, for those who are running the schools 
and whose business it is to bring the schools to the highest pos- 
sible perfection. Let us — ^the people — provide funds and leave 
it to experts to use them efficiently. Let school people decide 
upon the educational needs to be met, upon the instructional 
program required to cover these needs, and leave it to the 
people, through their school boards, to raise the funds. 

There are several aspects of a plan of support. First of all, 
it must produce enough money. Beyond this, however, there 
are many other considerations. If funds are to be raised by 
taxes, all the criteria of a good tax must be met, as indicated 
in Section 4, above. Not only must the tax produce the right 
amount, but the plan must dso be equitable and dependable 
from year to year; elastic, so it will adjust returns to changing 
needs; simple in form and economical to administer; not too 
difficult to change ; and it must not depress activities or values 
in any wealth-producing activity or material. 

This test is primarily economic, as it should be, since it is 
from these sources that many social implications or conse- 
quences derive. This test, however, has only to do with get- 
ting money to the treasury. There is yet the distributing part 
of the plan of support. We may raise funds in terms of 
ability to pay but when we spend them for service all the equity 
implied in a good tax plan can easily be negated. To carry 
through the principle of equity the funds must, be distributed 

Nolan C. Kearney, "The Importance of Objectives in Postwar 
Federal Education Programs," The American School Board Journal (April, 
1945), Vol. no, pp. 19 ff. 
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in a way to effect equality of educational opportunity for all 
children. This raises many difficult problems. 

When are opportunities equal? Are they equal merely be- 
cause the cost of providing schooling is equal ? One community 
may need very different education from another, and one 
school program may cost more than the other. Opportunities 
are really not equal unless needs are equally met in the two 
cases. Here again we face the necessity for measuring need. 
Suppose one school of one thousand children provides for a 
community thirty miles square in one case, while another 
school of one thousand children provides for a community two 
miles square. Assuming their needs to be otherwise identical, 
the former school would require transportation over and above 
the cost of other services. Surely, opportunities would not be 
equal imtil this extra cost was covered. The question of how 
far to carry this reasoning is an open one, as is illustrated 
above in the discussion of the right of the state to compel con- 
solidation where efficiency and economy clearly indicate its 
desirability. 

These purely economic problems quickly become educational, 
political, and social problems when they are analyzed. We can 
see easily that, historically speaking, our movement toward 
better financing of schools has paralleled our movement toward 
a more highly socialized educational philosophy, and more 
truly democratic political and social philosophies. The end of 
our development is not in sight and the practical problems are 
becoming more and more acute. Any people builds and revises 
its philosophy slowly, and this is especially true of a people that 
is free to build its own philosophy. 

10. Bibliography on School Finance 

In the above sketch of the problems of public school finance 
it is apparent how closely school finance interlocks with school 
administration and how close our financial problems are to our 
social and political problems and to the problems of educational 
theory. It is clear, too, that what one might term the logic of 
school finance is useful only in a rough way in classifying the 
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literature of the field. One problem stands out clearly: the 
problem of equalization of costs and opportunities. Discus- 
sions of this problem cut across innumerable other problems, 
however, and so this caption affords no useful basis for a classi- 
fication of titles. Two other topics or areas of discussion also 
stand out, federal support and state support. Each is in reality 
a part of the consideration of equalization, but their treatment 
involves more than a narrow consideration of equalization. 
The literature has attempted to develop these concepts, to show 
that they must be accepted, and what they could mean in prac- 
tice. 

Although discussions of federal, state, and local support are 
seldom separate, most short articles and researches deal pri- 
marily with one and incidentally with one or both of the others. 
It seemed more useful to use a plan of classification that was 
not more refined than the actual writings, and the use of which 
would not require repeating most of the titles in several classi- 
fications. Accordingly the simpler grouping under federal, 
state, and local finance is used. Important bibliographies and 
source materials are separately mentioned. The special point 
of emphasis of any publication is usually quite obvious from 
the title. 

Under local finance a somewhat arbitrary division is made 
between finance and business management, as noted above. 
The interested reader on local finance will find valuable titles 
in the later list (Chapter 13), especially in the field of school 
debt. 

Under federal finance are included writings that are con- 
cerned not only with federal support, but also with studies of 
costs or other matters when made on a nation-wide basis. The 
same is true of the titles on state finance. With few exceptions 
footnote references are not repeated in the lists following. 

I. Bibliographies 

Alexander, Carter. Bibliography on Educational Finance (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1924), 257 pp. 

Alexander, Carter, and Covert, Timon. Bibliography on Educational 
Finance, 1923-1931, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1932, No. 15 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1932), 343 pp. 
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Review of Educational Research, Vol. XIV, No. 2, April, 1944. Also 
in Vols. II, V, VIII, and XI of this journal. 

11. Source Materials 

Reports of City Superintendents of Schools or Boards of Education. 
Published annually by some school systems, and biennially or 
irregularly by others. 

Reports of State Superintendents of Schools. Sometimes the state 
school statistics appear in the Report of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Published annually or biennially, as a rule. 

State school laws. Usually published separately as a school code 
or as the school laws of the state. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census Reports; on Population, on Financial 
Statistics of Cities, and on Financial Statistics of States. 

U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Stf^oey of Education (Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office), see end of Chapter 4 for de- 
scription of series. 


III. General Treatises 

Obviously, the student of school finance should be acquainted with 

the general treatises on public finance and taxation. 

Advisory Committee on Education, by Robert R. Hamilton and Paul 
R. Mort. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid for 
Education, Staff Study No. 7 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1938), 71 pp. 

.'\rnett, Trevor. College and University Finances (New York, Gen- 
eral Education Board, 1922), 212 pp. 

Burke, Arvid J., and Mort, Paul R. Defensible Spending for Public 
Schools (New York, Columbia University Press, 1943), 379 pp. 
Good bibliography. 

Carr, William G. School Finance (Stanford University, Stanford 

Lbiiversity Press, 1933), 106 pp. 

Chisholm, Leslie L. 'The Economic Ability of the States to Finance 
Public Schools (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936), 169 pp. 

The Citizen’s Conference Agenda Committee. The Citizen’s Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education (Washington, The American 
Council on Education, 1933), 112 pp. 

Cooper, William J. Economy in Education (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1933), 82 pp. 

Cyr, F. W., Burke, A. J., and Mort, Paul R. Paying for Our Public 
Schools (Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1938), 197 pp. 

Davis, H. H., "New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction 
for Real Property,” The American School Board Journal (Sept., 
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Nov., Dec., 1932; Feb., 1933), Vol. 85, pp. 25 ff., 44 ff., 29 ff.; Vol. 
86, pp. 23 ff. 

Edwards, Newton. Equal Educational Opportunities for Youth, a 
National Responsibility (Washington, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939), 189 pp. 

“The Legal and Governmental Bases for the Support and Con- 
trol of Education in the United States,” Twenty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education, Studies 
in Education, No. 25, pp. 117-141 (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1937). 

Gabel, Richard J. Public Funds for Church and Private Schools 
(Washington, Murray & Heister, 1937), 858 pp. 

Haig, Robert M. “The Outlook for School Finance in the Light of 
Recent Trends,” The Elementary School Journal (May, 1939), 
Vol. 39, pp. 656-663. 

Knott, W. D. The Influence of Tax-Leeway on Educational Adapta- 
bility (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939), Contributions to Education No. 785), 
84 pp. 

Lutz, Harley L., and Carr, William G. Essentials of Taxation 
(Washington, Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 
of the National Education Association and the Department of 
Superintendence, 1933). Also, in the Journal of the National 
Education Association, October, 1933 and June, 1934. 

McGuire, Samuel Harrison. Trends in Principles and Practices of 
Equalisation of Educational Opportunity (Nashville, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1934), 115 pp. 

Melby, Ernest O., et al. Mobilising Educational Resources for Win- 
ning the War and Peace (New York, Harper & Bros., 1943), 
242 pp. 

Morrison, Henry C. School Revenue (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930), 242 pp. 

Mort, Paul R., and Reusser, Walter C. Public School Finance (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941), 569 pp. 

National Education Association, Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, J. K. Norton, Chairman. Report of National Con- 
ference on the Financing of Education (Washington, the Asso- 
ciation, 1933), 78 pp. 

National Education Association, Research Division. “Financing Pub- 
lic Education,” Research Bull. (Jan., 1937), Vol. XV, No. 1, pp. 
1-54. 

“Major Issues of School Finance,” Research Bull. (Nov., 1926), 

Part I, Vol. 4, No. 5, pp. 236-265. 

“Major Issues of School Finance,” Research Bull. (Jan., 1929), 
Part II, Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 1-63. 
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"Why Schools Cost More,” Research Bull. (May, 1939), Vol. 

XVI, No. 3, pp. 127-178. 

National Survey of School Finance, Research Staff, et al. Research 
Problems in School Finance (Washington, The American Council 
on Education, 1933), 164 pp. 

Newcomer, Mabel. Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States, 1910-1920, Vol. VI of Publications of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1924), 

188 pp. 

Norton, John K. “Status of the Federal Aid Issue,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record (March, 1939), Vol. 40, pp. 483-494. 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret A. Wealth, Children, and 
Education (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938), 138 pp. 

Pitkin, Royce S. Public School Support in the United States Dur- 
ing Periods of Economic Depression (Brattleboro, Vt. ; Stephen 
Daye Press, Inc., 1933), 144 pp. 

Pittenger, Benjamin F. An Introduction to School Finance (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 372 pp. 

Rainey, Homer P. Public School Finance (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1929), 385 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B. “Our Theory of Public School Support,” School and 
Society (Jan., 1936), Vol. 43, pp. 73-84. 

Simpson, Alfred D. “The Financial Support of Education,” Chang- 
ing Conceptions of Educational Administration, Forty-fifth Year- 
book, Part II, National Society for the Study of Education, 1946. 

Swift, Fletcher H. Federal and State Policies in Public School 
Finance in the United States (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1931), 472 pp. 

Twentieth Century Fund, by Geneva Seybald, compiler. American 
Foundations and Their Fields (New York, Raymond Rich Asso- 
ciates, 1939), 218 pp. 

Wilkins, Eugene G. Public School Tax Management in Texas (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937, Contributions to Education, No. 703), 105 pp. 

Wood, Struthers and Co. Trusteeship of American Endowments 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1932), 156 pp. 

IV. Federal School Finance 

Advisory Committee on Education, by Clarence Heer. Federal Aid 
and the Tax Problem, Staff Study No. 4 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), 101 pp. 

Advisory Committee on Education, by Paul R. Mort, Eugene S. Law- 
ler, et al. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid 
for Education, Staff Study No. 5 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1939), 99 pp. 
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Bittermann, Henry J. State and Federal Grants-In-Aid (New York, 
Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1938), 550 pp. 

Chisholm, Leslie L. "Federal Relief and Subsidies to States as In- 
direct Aids for Education,” Journal of Educational Research 
(April, 1940), Vol. 33, pp. 594-600. 

Shifting of Federal Taxes and Its Implications for Public 

Schools, Research Monograph No. 1, Journal of Experimental 
Education, Madison, Wis., 1939. 

Dawson, Howard A., and Carr, William G. "Federal Relations to 
Education,” Educational Record (Jan., 1940), Vol. 21, pp. 14-27. 

Haig, Robert M. “The Coordination of Federal and State Tax Sys- 
tems,” Proceedings, National Tax Association, 1932, pp. 220-233 
(Columbia, S. Car., the Association, 1933). 

Heer, Clarence. “Relations Between Federal, State and Local 
Finance,” American Economic Review, Supplement (March, 
1936), Vol. 26, pp. 174-181. 

Mort, Paul R. Federal Support for Public Education (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936), 334 pp. 

National Education Association, Research Division. “Federal Sup- 
port for Education — ^The Issues and the Facts,” Research Bull. 
(Sept., 1937), Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 156-183. 

Norton, John K. “Status of the Federal Aid Issue,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record (March, 1939), Vol. 40, pp. 483-494. 

Norton, John K., and Lawler, Eugene S. Unfinished Business in 
Education (Washington, American Council on Education, 1946), 
65 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B. “Federal Support for Public Schools,” School and 
Society (Oct. 6, 1934), Vol. 40, pp. 433-437. 

Swift, Fletcher H. Federal Aid to Public Schools, U. S. Office of 
Education, Bull. 1922, No. 47 (Washingfton, Government Printing 
Office, 1923), 47 pp. 

Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the 

United States (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1931), 472 pp. 

Weller, G. M., “Federal Aid for School Building Construction,” 
The American School Board Journal (Nov., 1935), Vol. 91, pp. 
25-26, 81. 

V. State School Finance 

Adams, J. E. A Study of Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
in Kentucky (Frankfort, University of Kentucky Bull., Vol. 20, 
No. 9, 1928), 268 pp. 

Advisory Committee on Education, by Newton Edwards and Herman 
G. Richey. The Extent of Equalization Secured Through State 
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School Funds, Staff Study No. 6 (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939), 55 pp. 

Althaus, Carl B. The Trend of School Taxes in Kansas (Lawrence, 
University of Kansas Bull., Vol. 31, No. 7, 1930), 35 pp. 

Ashby, Lyle W. The Efforts of the States to Support Education 
(Washington, National Education Assn., 1936), 63 pp. 

Atkinson, Raymond C. The Effects of Tax Limitation Upon Local 
Finance in Ohio (Cleveland, the author, 1923), 130 pp. 

Caldwell, A. B., and Burke, A. J. A Study of Financial Support and 
Educational Opportunity in the One-Teacher School Districts of 
New York State, 1928-29 to 1934-35 (Albany, N. Y., State Teach- 
ers Assn., 1936), 118 pp. 

Cavins, Lorimer V. The Financing of Education in West Virginia 
(Under the direction of George M. Ford, State Superintendent 
of Free Schools, 1926), 94 pp. 

Chisholm, Leslie, L. "Can the States Support an Average Program 
of Education?” School and Society (Nov. 30, 1935), Vol. 42, pp. 
751-752. 

The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools 

(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936, Contributions to Education No. 669), 169 pp. 

Covert, Timon. State Plans for Financing Pupil Transportation, 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 99 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946), 52 pp. 

Stale Provisions for Equalizing the Cost of Public Education, 

U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1936, No. 4 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1936), 49 pp. 

Dawson, H. A., and Little, H. A. Financial and Administrative 
Needs of the Public Schools of Arkansas (Little Rock, State De- 
partment of Education, 1930), 2 vols. 

Dienst, Charles F. The Administration of Endowments — With Spe- 
cial Reference to the Public Schools and Institutional Trusts of 
Idaho (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933, Contributions to Education, No. 560), 
131 pp. Valuable bibliography. 

Fowlkes, John G., and Jones, Lee F. State S%ipport for Public High 
Schools in Wisconsin, University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Bull. No. 12 (Madison, the University, 1931), 

82 pp. 

Grace, A. G., and Moe, G. A. State Aid and School Costs, The 
Regents’ Inquiry (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), 
400 pp. 
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Educational Program (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
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Qiapter 10 

LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION— THE DISTRICT 

1. The Field of Local School Administration 

Local school administration is here considered as the direct 
management of the schools of a single school district. The 
school district is a unit of government in all states of the 
country. District powers are derived from the state and are 
limited to the establishment and direction of schools for the 
people within its limits. Being a creation of the state the dis- 
trict school machinery is in die nature of an instrument of the 
state for carrying out its educational program. A study of the 
laws by which school districts are defined, however, leads to 
the impression that a school district is better defined as an 
agent, and still better, as a part of the state rather than as an 
instrument of the state. This calls attention to the fact that a 
district has quite wide freedom to exercise what may be called 
discretionary powers in the conduct of its service. 

Districts vary in size, both geographically and in popula- 
tion. Some districts have but one school, with one teacher, 
while others have ten, twenty, or sixty schools, with a dozen or 
even several thousand teachers. Originally, districts took form 
largely in terms of communities. As community boundaries 
have shifted under the influence of social, economic, and phy- 
sical change the district has sometimes remained as it was and 
sometimes changed correspondingly. In general, town and city 
districts have tended to keep growing and expanding geograph- 
ically with the growth of the city population and municipal 
boundries while, despite the breakdown of the old rural com- 
munity, the tendency has been for the rural school district to 
remain as it was. The rural school consolidation movement has 
tried to reconstruct rural school district lines to conform more 
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nearly to actual community boundaries and in thousands of 
cases has accomplished much. In general, however, this prob- 
lem has not been solved.^ The problem is one aspect of the 
great social problem of rural life. It is partly a matter of edu- 
cational efficiency, with economic implications of importance 
for plans of school support. 

The problems of rural, that is, small district, administration 
were dealt with in Chapter 8. This chapter, therefore, is con- 
cerned primarily Avith the administration of town and city 
school systems. The problems of a real county school system 
are little different from those of a city system except in the 
character of its instructional program and the physical aspects. 
The principles of management suited to one would apply in the 
other, though the concrete applications would differ widely, 
for obvious reasons. 

The administration of a school district begins where the 
superior authority of the state leaves off and moves in accord 
with laws enacted by the state. The state provides for the estab- 
lishment of a board of control. It prescribes by statute, often 
by constitution, and possibly by state board of education regu- 
lations, for a program of education with a defined plan of 
support. It decides who may attend school, who may teach, 
roughly how the schools may be organized and conducted, and 
many other details.^ These provisions differ considerably from 
state to state, and within most states differ from one class of 
district or one type of school to another. 

As a characteristic of American school systems attention 
is called to these differences. Back of them are differences in 
origin, in traditions, in social development, and in financial 
circumstances affecting school support. One cannot understand 
the American school district as an institution or as an element 
in our culture without knowing its historical background. The 
school in America started as a local community institution. 
The district came later as a formal recognition of the local 
nature of school service. The school is local still and the more 

t W. B. Ragan, "Some Social Aspects of School District Reorganiza- 
tion," Educational Administration and Supervision (Sept, 1938), Vol. 24, 
pp. 4S0-4S8. 

® See any state school code. 
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science finds out about the nature of education and the school’s 
place in a democracy the more it reveals the necessity for a 
school’s very close ties with home and community life. School 
government must not be organized or conducted in ways that 
nullify these ties, or rob the school of their benefits. That the 
school should be active in a community is expected; the need 
for the community to be active in the school is often over- 
looked. 

The industrialization of America, with its swarm of social 
changes, has altered community lines almost everywhere and 
the school district has not always kept step with these changes. 
The result is that in many cases district organization is tending 
to frustrate the effective working relationship between school 
and community.® In the towns and cities where the district has 
usually grown at least roughly with the municipality the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. A city is a community of com- 
munities. Originally, we had many cases of separate school 
districts within a city, each school a part of the life of a ward 
of the city. This plan has been generally abandoned in favor 
of a single unified organization of the schools of a city. In 
such cases the problem of administration is complicated by the 
fact that the central control of schools needs to be harmonized 
with the nature and purposes of the city — the super community 
— and the individual school within the city needs to be fitted 
into the life of a special social group or community within the 
city. In accomplishing this there have been many cases of mis- 
fit, due partly to rapid growth of cities, partly to changes in 
zoning systems within cities, and partly to general lack of fore- 
sight in management both of cities and of schools. 

In this we find one of the difficult problems of city school 
administration, if indeed it is not the basis of a great many 
lesser ones. To locate school properties to fit future shifts in 
the population of a city is difficult. If a business or indus- 
trial zone pushes halfway across the territory of a given school 
and so results in the replacement of residences with stores, 

“D. C. MacKintosh, “Meaning of the 1940 Census for Educational Re- 
construction,” Educational Administration and Supervision (Dec 1943) 
Vol. 29, pp. 539-544. 
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shops, and factories something is likely to happen to the attend- 
ance boundaries of that school and of several adjacent schools. 
Mere neighborhood lines are not apt to stop the shift. When 
school populations change there are likely to be needs for 
change of programs within the schools.'^ So it is that the prob- 
lem of maintaining a working relation between school and 
community in cities is a constant concern for the school admin- 
istrator. 

To develop the central office services of a city school system 
without introducing forms of standardization and routines 
that tend to break down the more local and personal character 
of the individual school and classroom is another aspect of this 
problem of building and rebuilding school districts. Making 
policies and shaping plans and staff organization for a city with 
many widely different school units is by no means simple. 
What is sound policy or procedure for one part of the system 
can easily be a hindrance when applied in another part unless 
policies and procedures are built up from the schools rather 
than in terms of some authority that lies above and outside 
the schools. 

The point to be noted here is that local school administra- 
tion is not only different, because the school needs of different 
localities are different, but also because almost every com- 
munity is in a constant process of change. One has only to 
add to this the fact that education itself is changing as scientific 
study points the way to new concepts and methods and new 
ways of interpreting educational needs. 

Local school administration may in part be carried on by 
means of regulations, standards, and fixed routines. But much 
of it must be very direct and personal, dealing with children, 
with curriculums, with teachers, with school houses and equip- 
ment, with finance and business, and with a very directly inter- 
ested public. It must respect all general laws affecting rights of 
person and property, and specifically, all school laws and all 

* W. S. Deflenbaugh, "Some Developments in School Administration 
During the Past Fifty Years," The American School Board Journal (March, 
1940), Vol. 100. pp. 39^1. 
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local ordinances and charters.® It exists primarily to direct 
and facilitate the work of instruction, and the most important 
measure of its worth is to be found in the extent to which these 
ends are served.® 

To outline the field of local school administration as a field 
of study it may be said : it refers to the processes of organiza- 
tion and management of the school or school system of a local 
school district; it refers to the task of executing the school 
laws and regulations of the state within the limits of the dis- 
trict; it includes the activities of policy-making, organization, 
planning, directing, supervising, and evaluating for the schools ; 
it is carried on through a carefully selected and organized per- 
sonnel; it defines school objectives, directs the building of cur- 
riculums, organizes children for instruction, houses the schools, 
and provides them with equipment and supplies. The study of 
how to handle the people (teachers, children, parents) and ma- 
terials (plant and equipment) involved, in terms of properly 
selected objectives, and with respect for superior authority, can 
be broken down in various ways. The task is broad and com- 
plex. The school system, large or small, is a unit composed 
of many lesser units. The school system is composed of schools 
and schools of classes. Each of these suggests a point of 
approach for study. For purposes of treatment here, however, 
a more helpful and more practical analysis would seem to call 
for a breakdown in terms of the major tasks or divisions of the 
work to be done. 

In line with this idea, the remainder of the present chapter 
will be devoted to problems of policy-making, major organiza- 
tion, central office controls, and public relations. Succeeding 
chapters will deal with other phases or divisions of the field, 
as follows : 

Personnel management 
Supervision and research 

A. Fitzpatrick, "School System and the City," The American 
School Board Journal (March, 1940), Vol. 100, pp. 46-50. 

® Jesse B. Sears, “School Board Controls — The Necessary Tools and 
Procedures,” Educational Administration and Supervision (Nov.. 1942). 
Vol. 28, pp. S61-S80. 
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School business management 
School buildings and equipment 
The administration of a school 

2. Policy-Making for the School System 

By policy here is meant the principles and purposes by 
which the schools of the district are carried on. Policies are 
needed if management is to be consistent throughout the sys- 
tem and from day to day and month to month. To be good, 
policies must be consistent and unified; they must provide for 
decisions and actions favorable to the attainment of school 
objectives; they must be adequate to cover all cases, conditions, 
and circumstances that may reasonably arise in management; 
and they must be implemented with regulations, plans, stand- 
ards, procedures, and with competent and responsible person- 
nel.'^ The line that separates a policy from the plan and means 
for applying it is important as a matter of clear thinking and as 
a matter of fixing responsibility. But a policy without a plan 
for its use, or a plan of action without a basic policy back of it, 
would almost certainly fail to produce good administration. 

Policy-making for a school district is commonly regarded 
as the function of the school board.® The district is created by 
state law and in the law a board of control, called by various 
special titles in different states, is invariably provided for and 
given responsibility for carrying out the school law for the dis- 
trict. Policy-making begins where state law (and sometimes 
municipal law) leaves off. School systems vary in the extent 
and manner of expressing their policies in writing, or leaving 
them to accumulate more as traditions in practice. They vary, 
also, in the extent to which they develop and use basic policies 
in their management. Poor administrators often prefer not to 

f Ernest O. Melby, “A Check List for the Preparation of Rules, Regu- 
lations and Written Instructions,” The American School Board Journal 
(April, 1927), Vol. 74, pp. 4M2, 152. 

B For a brief summary of the beginnings of the school board function in 
America see L. E. Leipold, “The Colonial Beginnings of the Board of 
Education,” The American School Board Journal (May, 1945), Vol. 110, 
pp. 26 ff. 
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be held by policies, for then they are forced to be consistent 
in action. They prefer "rule by man" to “rule by law.” 

There are several aspects of the problem of policy-making, 
including: (1) the discovery and definition of the need for a 
policy, (2) the formulation of a statement of the policy, (3) 
the enactment of the policy, and (4) the implementation of the 
policy.® Need for a policy might be discovered in many ways. 
One might set out to build a unified scheme of government for 
a school system and by intimate knowledge of education, of 
schools, and of administrative theory, build up a carefully uni- 
fied set of policies. Much could be accomplished in this way. 
The chances are, however, that actual use of such policies 
would reveal some lack of fit with realities. School systems 
differ in many ways, despite their general likenesses. 

A second way by which the need for a policy might be 
found would be to study the annoyances that come from having 
to deal individually and at length with many cases that seem 
finally to fall roughly into definable classes. When case after 
case arises, all of similar nature, it becomes apparent that a 
basis is needed for disposing of them by classes. Sometimes the 
blundering of the personal type of administration, rule by man, 
results in settling similar cases differently. From this a break- 
down in morale often results, and finally a challenge brings the 
inconsistency to light and the need for a fair and reasonable 
and consistent policy is made clear. The need for a policy may 
be discovered by the board of control, whose business it is to 
make policies; it may be discovered by administrators, who 
execute policies ; or it may be sensed by those who are governed 
by the policies : the teachers, janitors, and clerks. 

As to the second phase of the task, the formulation of a 
policy, one needs an intimate knowledge of the practical situa- 
tions or cases the policy is to cover, as well as an understanding 
of the possible meaning and implications of the principle it is 
to embody. A policy or a frame of government of any sort has 
no merit in itself that will alone guarantee successful manage- 

® Jesse B. Sears, “School Board Procedures with Special Reference 
to Hearings,” The American School Board Journal (Nov., Dec., 1943, 
Feb., April, 1944), Vol. 107, pp. 44-45, 32-34, 27-28, 28-29. 
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ment. It has merit because it embodies elements that fit a large 
and important group of common elements in the practical situa- 
tions that arise. Policy grows out of a study of practice and is 
not in itself some original superpower or wisdom to be im- 
posed upon practice. Where superwisdom comes in is in see- 
ing and classifying the elements of harmony and of discord 
that make up many cases, and in being able to define a prin-- 
ciple or mode of action that will do most to bring order and 
system and harmon}' of decision and action among the cases. 
Where superpower comes in is in the fact that, when applied, 
the polic)- selects the actions and decisions that are allowed 
to prevail and rejects those that would cause conflict or lead 
to wrong ends. 

It is obvious from this that policies should be made only 
by those wdio know the cases to be ruled by the policies.^ This 
sounds simpler than it is, for cases are complex and many- 
sided. Take the case of teacher tenure. Tenure seemed desir- 
able as one means of contributing to the building up of a highly 
important group of professional workers. This aspect of the 
problem w'as thought to be the major consideration by many 
competent leaders, who considered economic security for 
teachers as a means to a desired end. Very soon, however, it 
became apparent that security w'as being made an end in itself. 
In fact, it became so prominent an end that it appeared to be 
turning its new^er promoters a-way from the original purpose 
to the development of teachers into an active pressure group, 
^vhich sought security and more income, and w'as not too much 
concerned about the development of a class of educational 
leaders for the country. 

This illustrates how easy it is to build a policy in terms of 
the view's of a w'rong group of adA'isers or in terms of too few 
of the facts that arc involved. It suggests the desirability in 
policy-making of considering, not only the purpose or desired 
end, but also the possible interests of all aa'Iio might be con- 
cerned with its application. To put a proposed school policy 
through such a lest as one part of the process of formulating it, 

10 Worth ^McClure, “Administrative Dilemmas,” The American School 
Board Journal (Nov., 1941), Vol. 103, pp. 17-18. 
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suggests that the problem be exposed widcl}^ to all groups ol 
employees. Tlie reason is, first, the school .system is unified and 
any major principle or plan of action is likely to affect, not a 
fev,', but many or all the employees, and possibly the children 
and parents as well : second, the talent especially needed on any 
given problem should lie drawn upon wherever it may be in the 
system. Superintendents used to make curriculums but they 
have quit this because for this task there is better talent in the 
classrooms and supervi.sors’ offices. 

This seems to suggest a possible principle in school adminis- 
tration : In the management of a school or school system pro- 
vision should be made for knowledge to flow from wherever 
it is in the system to wherever it is needed when it is needed.^* 
The answers to many cla.ssroom problems are most quickly 
found in the superintendent's office or some other central office, 
and, vice versa, the correct an.swer to many central office prob- 
lems is to be found in the classroom. Polic3'-making and plan- 
ning are not the least difficult aspects of administration and as 
a rule they arc not the best performed. There is too much imi- 
tating of wliat is done in other systems, too much personal de- 
creeing in terms of authoritr- of office, too little study of 
pertinent facts and conditions and interests, and too little 
attempt to draw upon the knowledge of subordinates. 

It is not the purpose here to offer a solution to this problem 
but only to present it as a present n^eakness in our practice. 
Here we are analyzing the problem of policy-making. The 
problem is that of iDringing the talent of the school system to 
bear upon all the aspects of the questions at issue, '\\fliat is 
needed seems to be a practical implementation of the above 
principle that available knowledge shall be found and used 
when needed. How to marshal the knowledge, and the devel- 
opment of the will to have it marshalled, are also problems. 

These problems exist because by tradition administering a 
school system has been thought of, first of all, as a task of 
applying the authority that has been created in laws or granted 
by boards of education. The staff aspect of the job — ^the re- 

Jesse B. Sears, “Analysis of School Administrative Controls," £d«- 
cational Administraiion and Supervision (Sept., 1934), Vol. 20, pp. 401-430. 
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search, the finding out what to do and how to do it, the devel- 
opment of a policy or a plan — ^was not treated as a major aspect 
of the administrative task. More and more this is being re- 
versed. The major aspect is coming to lie that of applying 
knowledge and understanding. The use of authority follows 
almost automatically, once knowledge has pointed the way. 
This is especially true in the field of policy-making. 

Another reason for the slow development of the staff aspect 
of administration to meet this weakness in policy-making stems 
from the fact that administration has been too much b}" man 
and too little by law.^“ Administrators too frequently confuse 
the rights of their office wdth those of their persons. School 
law's and school boards grant powers to ofticers, not to persons. 
Too many administrators fail to make this distinction. They 
take criticism as personal criticism and feel that they must safe- 
guard their personal rights by using the pow'ers of their office 
to compel people to respect them as persons of power. Tliis 
may be a matter of personality, or a matter of lack of skill in 
dealing with subordinates, but behind these is this basic mis- 
interpretation of the nature of the authority given to the execu- 
tive as an officer.^® Whether a policy shall be in writing and 
stand as a rule or order or whether it may be left as a general 
viewpoint verbally agreed upon is a major consideration to I^e 
dealt with later. 

The third phase of policy-making, that of its official enact- 
ment, presents no serious problems so far as major policies 
are concerned. This is a matter of establishing authority. 
This power rests with the board and legally it cannot be dele- 
gated to others. If there is a problem a.t this point it is in the 
failure to enact policies that are sound and consistent with each 
other, or in the failure to put the policies in a permanent form 
and in a place that makes them quickly available for reference. 

12 Jesse B. Sears, "Adrainistrati've Discretion vs. (or, ■with) .Rules and 
Regulations,” Educationa/ Administration and Supervision (May, 1943), 
Vol. 29, pp. 257-283. 

D. S. Morgan, "Difficulties Inherent in the Development' of Demo- 
cratic Procedures in City School Administration,” Chicago, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Department of Education, Proceedings of the Eighth, Annual 
Conference for Adminisiratk'e Officers of Public and Private Schools^ 
pp. 29-40, 1939. 
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The final step — implementation of policy — has reference to 
placement of responsibility for its observance and for its en- 
forcement. The former should be clear from the wording of 
the policy. The latter often may require further action. A 
board may establish the policy that compensation of employees 
shall be fixed in terms of salary and wage schedules. This pol- 
icy cannot be effective until such schedules are developed and 
made official. 

This rather extended analysis of the function of policy- 
making is presented here because, although reference has been 
mainly to major policies for the system as a whole for which 
the board is responsible, this function is a major part of the 
task of directing activities all the way from central office to 
classroom. Furthermore, policies are so related to plans and 
procedures that they are incomplete without them. In other 
words, the function of policy-making is a basic one, is so 
extensive and so permeates the whole system of controls that 
on these grounds alone it warrants exceptional notice. Even 
more important however is the fact that this is the aspect of 
school administration in which weaknesses most often have 
their roots. 

3. Organization of a Local School System 

Organization refers to the governmental framework of the 
school system to the placement and flow of authority and re- 
sponsibility from office to office among staff members. It ap- 
plies also to the arrangement of the children for instruction, 
to the program of instruction, and to the housing. In any of these 
areas organization presents numerous problems. Perhaps the 
most important one is that of establishing harmony of organi- 
zation between each one of these areas and all the others. If 
staff organization is not properly attuned to program organiza- 
tion, to plant organization, or to the organization of the 
children, there is sure to be friction when these several divi- 
sions of the machine go into operation. 

In building up the organization of a school system one sel- 
dom starts de novo. The problem is one of reorganization or 
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of making alterations or adjustments in an existing system. 
Need for such changes arises from the growth, decline, or shift 
in location of school population, from the addition or abandon- 
ment of school buildings, from changes in objectives and cur- 
riculums, from addition of new services or change in emphasis 
of one or more of the existing services, from changes in the 
staff, or from the necessity for retrenchment or other budget 
difficulties. 

One can approach problems of organization or of reorgani- 
zation or adjustment from the standpoint of a basic theory of 
organization ; he can start with a preconceived pattern or plan ; 
or he can treat it as a practical problem to be solved empirically 
in light of existing facts and circumstances. It is questionable 
whether many local systems or individual schools have been 
set up witli a conscious and careful regard for a theory of or- 
ganization. It would be equally wrong, no doubt, to say that 
theory has played no part at all. That there has been much copy- 
ing of patterns there can be no doubt. For years the junior 
high school pattern of organization \vas adopted widely as a 
school pattern of organization for staff and plant and children 
but with little if any alteration of program. In such cases even 
the pattern was violated. No one can doubt that practical cir- 
cumstances have often dominated minor changes in organiza- 
tion and, when closely examined, it is apparent enough that the 
idea of economy has too often dominated such changes. 

Which of the three approaches is soundest? If education is 
a science, if its data are possible of scientific treatment, then 
it seems obvious that there must be something in the nature of 
basic principles of organization.’* The reasoning would go as 
follows: Tlie object of organization is to facilitate learning ; 
the process of learning is one part of the process of life and so 
it must have been provided for biologically ; children never have 
lived outside of an environment (physical and social), so their 
native, inherited, biological nature must have been evolved in 
ways suited to the task of reacting to (utilizing, ignoring, or 

14 Henry H. Hill and William Maucker, “Types of Public School 
Administrative Organization in Cities Over 200,000,” The American 
School Board Journal (July, 1941), Vol. 103, pp. 17-19. 
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dodging) environment ; environment can be controlled to 
a large extent and that is what teaching is : the task of select- 
ing and offering things for children to react to; each course 
or planned activit)- or experience is merely an organization 
of stimuli to which children respond and from which re- 
sponse the}' effect changes in their understandings, skills, ap- 
preciations. and physical and personalit}- characteristics; staff 
members are chosen and assigned to participate in shaping and 
presenting the stimuli — actmties, courses, curriculums; build- 
ings are designed to house children at work reacting to these 
courses and activities. Thus it is that the laws of learning have 
to be respected by all organization, and the learnings which are 
important to have are determined in part by the child’s personal 
needs and in part by the demands of the environment in which 
he must live. This means that a sound theor}' of organization 
must take its rise from psychological, biological, and socio- 
logical foundations. 

This sort of theory would likely be inconsistent with a theory 
that started with tlie idea that organization stands apart from 
the sendee it renders and that there are latvs of organization 
that arise solely from within the nature of the process of 
control iiseii. \Miereas this latter view would hold that an 
organization is btllt with reference to control as such, and may 
disregard the thing to be controlled, the theory discussed above 
would hold the opposite. Either of these tlieories would have 
to deal with the principles of economy as an important sec- 
on dar}- consideration. 

The objection to a theoiy- that draws its principles from the 
nature of the organization as such lies in the assumption either 
that the nature or wishes or needs of the children do not mat- 
ter, or that the principles of organization derived from the 
organization as such by their nature will have the capacity to 
recognize the nature and needs of the children. The falsity 
of ffie former assumption is obvious from daily observation 
of children at work or play. The latter assumption might be 
true, but if so, then w'hat a remarkable coincidence ! That the 
two approaclies might lead to theories tvith some common ele- 
ments would not be strange, but that they should harmonize 
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in full would be amazing. The theory of organization that 
starts with the theory of education and moves in terms of the 
laws of learning, the laws of personality development, the laws 
1^ which our society and culture are built up and held together, 
and which reveals the place of the individual in the group life, 
is the theory that seems most rational and most practical. In 
a true sense, it can be called the functional theory of organiza- 
tion. 

Copying patterns of organization popular elsewhere assumes 
that any organization will do, that a pattern that works in one 
place will work well in another, that organization has virtue 
in itself. This is not as good a practice as that of meeting each 
problem on its merits and in terms of conditions present. 

The weaknesses most common in this field are several. 
First, there are prejudices against the idea of having a theory. 
The bases of this prejudice are, first, ignorance of theory, and 
second, preference for personal control as opposed to control 
by any kind of theory or principle or other definite point of 
reference by which quality of organization can be judged. 
Lazy people, ignorant people, conceited people, autocratic peo- 
ple, irresponsible people, and social and professional climbers, 
as a rule, prefer not to accept anything like a rule, regulation, 
fixed principle, or policy as a basis of action. They prefer 
strictly personal decisions and to make personal assignments. 
The plan worshippers may be and often are the type that 
struggle to keep up with the Joneses in administration or those 
who have had success with a given plan and now wish to pro- 
mote the thing to which they attribute their former success. 
On the other hand, there are those who hold to one certain 
plan and out of their experience and knowledge can give good 
reasons for their faith in the plan. They argue that the plan 
will fit most any system but often overlook the necessity for 
relating organization of one feature of the system to all the 
other features. They also overlook the bearing of the plan 
upon such fixed material matters as plant, equipment, budget 
capacity, or such matters as trends in educational objectives or 
in school population. 
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The problems for administrators are : 

1. The development and understanding of a theory of organi- 
zation that fits in with the nature and purposes of educa- 
tion. 

2. The development of a plan of organization that holds true 
to the theory but that recognizes the local situation — ^the 
children, the community, the existing facilities, the finan- 
cial resources available, and trends in all matters that affect 
the schools. 

Knowing how to build an organization means knowing the 
theory upon which to work, knowing ^vhat facts to use as a 
starting point in applying the theory, and knowing where to 
get and how to treat and interpret the facts. It also means 
knowing how to construct an organization that will express 
both the facts and the theory. 

The laws provide for a school board. Some provide that 
members shall be elected by popular vote, others that they shall 
be appointed. Philadelphia has a board of 15 members, St. 
Louis has one of 12, Baltimore one of nine, St. Paul one of six, 
and ^Memphis one of five. These are large systems. What are 
the relative merits of these several sizes? Large numbers of 
systems operate Avith but one chief executive but St. Louis has 
five, Chicago has three, and Houston has two. Some boards 
carry on their work as a single board, others handle large parts 
of their business through committees. Cincinnati’s board has 
tAvelve standing committees. The trend is away from large 
boards, aAvay from standing committees, away from dual or 
multiple executive control toward the election of board mem- 
bers at large as opposed to appointment and as opposed to 
election by Avards.^“ 

What is said here of large cities is not far from being char- 
acteristic of smaller districts as well. These problems are not 
yet solved and one reason is that tradition, politics, and per- 
is Theodore L. Reller, "Wanted: School Directors Who Direct,” The 
Ainerican School Board Journal (April, 1941), Vol. 102, pp. 19-21; also, 
J. Leroy Thompson, "The Changing Concept of the Board of Mucation," 
ibid (Feb., 1941), Vol. 102, pp. 19-20, 93. 
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sonal interests, rather than sound theory, have too often domi- 
nated the development. 

If one is to judge these various plans by the results they 
produce in classrooms it might be difficult to make choices 
among them. In such matters, however, one may do equally 
well to judge merit by observing how the plan works in a given 
case or cases by applying sound reasoning to the facts observed. 

Taking another feature of a typical organization; Should 
assistant superintendents be assigned to administrative divi- 
sions of the system, or should the assignment cover all admin- 
istrative divisions but be limited to a defined geographical sec- 
tion of the district? So far as mere control is concerned it 
probably does not matter. As a basis for coordinating ele- 
mentary with secondary school work the former plan has more 
advantages, while the latter could claim the advantage of more 
specialization in use of talent. Tlie basis upon which the choice 
should be made is likely to be size of district to be covered. In 
other words, if an administrator has to spend too much time 
getting to his work he cannot get his work done. We have not 
only to develop talent for jobs but we have to get the talent 
to the job. This illustrates how the strictly educational con- 
siderations in the abstract or even in a concrete case sometimes 
have to yield to claims of physical, financial, or other ex- 
traneous matters which ideally we might wish to ignore. 

In a small system it not infrequently becomes necessary to 
assign one person to two or three distinct and separate func- 
tions. A superintendent or an assistant superintendent in charge 
of both administration and supervision, or a research and 
guidance combination, or guidance and teaching, are common 
illustrations. These combination positions often present prob- 
lems, due to the fact that the holder of such a position fails to 
keep the jobs separate, either from each other or from him- 
self personally. He thinks of himself personally as doing a 
task when he should think of himself as administrator or as 
supervisor doing it. An administrator may observe a teacher 
at work with a view to determining whether to promote him. 
This is definitely an administrative function. A supervisor 
would observe a teacher at work with a view to assisting him 
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^ith advice. When observed a teacher needs to know whether 
he is being inspected for promotion or observed by a cooper- 
ating expert who wishes to help him improve his work. One 
usually cannot successfully apply administrative techniques in 
handling supervisory service, though supervisory techniques 
are often excellent in administration. 

Supervision is in bad repute in many places because it is 
being carried on as administration. For some reason man likes 
to have and to use power over his fellows and the easiest power 
to use is not that of superior intelligence and leadership but 
that of delegated authority. For that reason many school prin- 
cipals, whose functions are a combination of administration and 
leadership, try to use administrative methods even when they 
are working at supervision. They criticize negatively and softly 
hint that without improvement the teacher will likely not get 
promotion. Such a performance is certainly not even distantly 
related to supervision, and in the field of administration it 
probably belongs in the realm of bossing. When a man ap- 
proaches me I want to know his purpose. If I am not able to 
discern it I stall. If the man who approaches does not have a 
clear-cut purpose, then, likely, we both stall or stand confused. 

This reveals that one important element in organization is 
that of clear and definite separation of the functions to be defi- 
nitely assigned. This is the dominating problem almost every- 
where. It is true that in many systems some necessary func- 
tions are omitted or so inadequately provided for that the ma- 
chine breaks down from the omission. As already noted, the 
function of research is the best illustration of such omissions. 
Without it guidance is only half provided for. Public rela- 
tions is a further illustration. Confusion in assignment and 
in purpose back of assignment, however, stands out as one of 
our greatest weaknesses. 

The best way to overcome such confusion and such omis- 
sions is to set up an organization on paper. P'irst, what is the 
educational program to be carried out and what plant, budget, 
staff, and other facilities are available? With these facts in 
hand and the educational program before one in detail, it 
should be possible to devise the machinery for carrying out the 
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task. This machine can be set up in the form of an organiza- 
tion chart and in the form of a book of rules and regulations 
and a book of administrative instructions.^® Without these in- 
struments it is almost certain that omissions and confusion will 
exist. This lack of a paper expression of organization is a 
point of great weakness at present in many school systems. 
They have no organization chart, no board rules, and no manual 
of administrative instructions. 

Even where these administrative instructions are provided 
it often happens that they do not rid the system of confusion 
because they are too often built to fit what exists and do not 
represent a careful and systematic study of needs nor an ex- 
pression of sound theory. The faults of books of rules have 
often been analyzed and all point to incompleteness, incon- 
sistencies, confusion of functions, lack of clarity, and inclu- 
sion of irrelevant matters as typical defects. 

Even when rules have been carefully written some difficulty 
may still arise from the fact that certain terms convey one 
meaning to one person and a different meaning to another. 
Typical of this is the term “supervision.” By the proper mean- 
ing of this term a supervisor has no authority over teachers 
except the authority of superior knowledge and skill; that is, 
the authority of leadership. This function is so often confused 
with administration that, by and large, teachers resent super- 
vision. In writing rules care must be exercised to avoid this 
type of difficulty. 

The final test of organization is how it works. A perfect 
organization can be so badly operated as to produce poor results 
and a poor organization can be made effective by skillful and 
zealous operators. A bad organization, such as a multiple- 
headed system of administration, has been known to work well, 
though admittedly it violates the functional concept of organi- 
zation and usually produces incoordination and friction. On 
the other hand, well-organized school systems often break 
down because of personal weaknesses of their managers. 

1 * Jesse B. Sears, "Rules and Regulations — Their Nature and Place 
in a System of School Administration,” The American School Board Journal 
(March, April, May, 1943), Vol. 106, pp. 21-22, 24-25, 35-36. 
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Within a given school homogeneous grouping of children is a 
success, elsewhere it may fail. The point of view and skill of 
principals and teachers, not the plan, makes the difference. Mak- 
ing student discipline a part of the guidance function will work 
— it is sound theoretically — if the guidance workers are skillful 
and have adequate knowledge of children. A rigid grading 
system produces undeniably fine results in one place while an 
elastic system or even no system will do equally well elsewhere. 
Also, both systems have failed often enough. The difference is 
in the staff, not in the organization, and this is not to suggest 
that rigidity or chaos in grading is as good as an elastic plan 
that reallv fits the children. 

4. Central Office Administration 

A local school system is controlled by a board of education 
and is directed from a central office. In a unified plan this cen- 
tral office is under direction of the superintendent of schools. 
The central office force may range from the superintendent and 
his secretary in a very small system, to a large force, including 
assistant superintendents, general and special supervisors, di- 
rectors of .special services, such as adult education, health, pupil 
personnel, research, public relations, and the like. Naturally, 
the size of this force is dictated, first, by the size of the school 
population and number of schools ; second, by the character of 
the services to be provided ; and third, by the plan of organiza- 
tion decided upon. 

One may prefer to centralize control and also the various 
staff services of a system, and so have a relatively large central 
office staff. Or, he may prefer to make each school a relatively 
complete unit in itself, in which case he will have more people 
assigned to schools and fewer to central office services. Almost 
every school system, small or large, will require the services of 
instruction, supervision, administration, guidance, library man- 
agement, health care, research, and public relations. Also they 
will require clerical, custodial, and business services. The ex- 
tent to which these services may be provided for each school 
separately or distributed from the central office is an organiza- 
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tion problem. One may succeed as well as the other, but prob- 
ably not unless circumstances are alike in the two cases. 

If there were no central office force the board of education 
would inevitably become such a force. The board would deal 
with schools separately, and whatever it did by way of stand- 
ardizing and coordinating work between schools would in 
reality be central office administration. To have the business 
services of each school — purchasing, accounting, construction, 
repairs, cleaning, and reporting — done separately would be 
wasteful and tend to make the principal a mere clerk and divert 
his attention away from instruction. Whether supervision is 
handled as an individual school service or through the central 
office is a different question. If teachers are well trained and 
personally capable they will require less assistance. If the prin- 
cipal is expert at supervision he will be able to handle more of 
such work. Few principals are expert in either the method- 
ology or subject matter of music, domestic science, industrial 
arts, or health care, and many are not capable of handling guid- 
ance. Beyond these matters, there arc such problems as speech 
and other physical and mental defects that require the care of 
specially trained people. See Chapter 11 on this subject. 

It is obvious that there are wide differences among local sys- 
tems as to the extent of central as opposed to separate school 
handling of work. It seems clear that one cannot settle the 
question in one district by what has been done in another. It 
is an individual matter from district to district. If the teachers 
are not well equipped or capable or if they have exceptionally 
difficult problems, they need assistance. Since one cannot sud- 
denly exchange a poor for a good staff the next best plan is to 
try to improve the staff. This might be done by putting in a 
better principal, which is not always possible. If both prin- 
cipals and teachers are weak tlie solution Avould likely be found 
by extending central office control and supervision to that 
school. In such a move, however, action cannot be based upon 
the needs of one school alone in the system. The problem is 
not only one of finding the need for a given service, but also 
one of applying methods of economy in supplying the need. 
The faults most common in practice are the failure to make 
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the study of needs and of economy, the proneness to copy a 
neighboring pattern, or to settle it in terms of local pressure 
unrelated to school needs. 

This type of analysis would apply as well for the handling 
of parts of research, public relations, attendance, and like mat- 
ters. If the school staff is able to care for all needed special 
services in addition to its main duties, such services need not 
be provided from a central office. If having such special serv- 
ices would require enlarging the school's own staff, then the 
question arises of whether to provide for special services on a 
school-by-school basis or from the central office. To settle the 
question all educational aspects should be examined first, after 
which come the questions of economy. In both, the element of 
efficiency must be weighed. 

To sum up : There are some controls and some directions 
that can best come from a central office; there are others that 
dearly must rest within the school as a unit; and there are still 
others that can best be centralized under some circumstances 
and attached to individual schools in others. Lay boards are 
not competent to handle educational matters and when decen- 
tralization begins to result in administration by the board it 
has gone too far. The board’s function ends with making poli- 
cies and passing upon the plans and procedures advised by its 
superintendent. As already noted, many school systems suffer 
from a lack of clarity and fixity of this line of cleavage between 
board and administrative functions. 

As school systems grow large the contact of superintendent 
with individual schools grows more difficult regardless of the 
competency of school principals and teachers, and this relation- 
ship if neglected can reach a point where serious waste begins. 
This waste may come from delayed decisions or actions, from 
lack of understanding of problems, or from principals taking 
over authority that belongs in the central office, and so moving 
in ways not consistent with procedures in other schools. Just 
when a superintendent needs assistants to work between him 
and the schools is a question of the amount and kinds of work to 

i^W. C. Reavis, "Administrative Status of the School Principal in 
Large Cities,” Educational Record (1938), Vol. 19, pp. 433-448. 
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be done. When superintendent and principal cannot cover the 
ground, then help is needed. This help in small systems may 
be provided by giving the superintendent a competent clerk or 
two, and possibly, also, by adding a clerk to the principals’ 
office. In time, however, help will be needed to carry the more 
responsible and more technical matters, at which time the addi- 
tion of an assistant superintendent is necessary. 

It is at this point that weaknesses often develop in central 
office management. Too frequently the duties of the new office 
are not clearly defined and the assistant superintendent is not 
certain as to his duties. Either he refers too many matters to 
his chief, and loses prestige because he seems never to give a 
prompt decision ; or, he refers too few matters and disturbs his 
chief and his subordinates by seeming to exercise too much 
authority. This type of problem is very common when a new 
office, large or small, is established. Lack of clarity in the place- 
ment and flow of authority is the weakness. Personality diffi- 
culties often show up along with the more basic trouble of in- 
definite assignment. 

Although size of system and competency of local staff have 
much to do with the division of labor between central office and 
local or individual school control it still remains true that some 
things have to be harmonized as between schools, have to come 
together in one place, in order for the board to avoid taking a 
hand in direct management. Regardless of whether individual 
schools are given separate budgets there must be a single finan- 
cial control if people are to be expected to vote funds for sup- 
port. If research results are to be of most value, they should 
be available throughout the system. This can be done only if 
the coordinating function is centralized. If some special prob- 
lem, such as speech defects, appears in a few pupils in each 
of several schools, it would be better to have a specially trained 
teacher go from school to school or, perhaps, have a central- 
office specialist train the regular teachers and guide them in the 
correction work in their respective schools or classrooms. 

A weakness that often causes trouble is that of having no 
fixed route over which business is to travel. Rules and regu- 
lations provide for major policies, plans, and procedures; the 
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administrative manual should provide for the detailed routines. 
Even with these specifications, situations will arise where the 
responsibility for a given item of business is not clear. When 
instruments of control do not exist, or when they have been 
loosely drawn, this difficulty may become serious. When prin- 
cipals fear to present a problem to one officer lest they offend 
another they will likely choose to make a worse blunder by not 
referring it at all- 


5. Public Relations 

Problems of public relations have always existed in public 
school management. Until recent years, however, any formal 
recognition of this function was lacking. With the growth of 
school systems there have come new complications in this area 
and pressures unfavorable as well as favorable have increased. 
At the same time, scientific study of administration has gradu- 
ally led to analyses that have resulted in this function being 
set out as one to be formally recognized. Obviously, since the 
schools belong to the people and since the people establish and 
maintain them there can be no doubt as to the right of the 
people to know all they care to know about what the schools 
are doing. These rights are clearly fixed in laws governing 
finance, records, reports, and the like. Besides this, the science 
of education requires that the schools of a democracy shall be 
kept very close to the people ; in fact, that the people shall par- 
ticipate actively in making the schools. This becomes an aspect 
of public relations for which school administrators are respon- 
sible. Besides these social, legal, and scientific justifications for 
the recognition of this function there is also the very practical 
necessity of keeping on good working terms with the people. 

It is one thing to recognize the need for a systematic han- 
dling of such problems and a different thing to plan for their 
management. Waiting until difficulties arise means trying to 
get along without any policy except that of maintaining a 
trouble shooter to patch up the difficulties. That is not adminis- 
tration ; it is only dodging administration. 
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The social, legal, and scientific or strictly educational obliga- 
tions just noted point quite clearly to this field as one that holds 
both obligations and opportunities for the administrator. In 
such important matters policies are needed, plans of action 
must be devised, and personnel assignments must be made 
whether the district is large or small. A present weakness is 
seen in some places in the lack of these, in others in the inade- 
quacy of the provisions made. 

The problem in its gross form is that of maintaining a com- 
fortable working relationship between the schools and the pub- 
lic, a relationship that enables the people to understand the 
school purposes and programs and to register their own feel- 
ings and purposes where they will have a part in making the 
schools. The people, here, must mean all the people, not just 
the taxpayers, or just the parents, or just the business leaders, 
or this or that influential society or club. The public relations 
policy must not be one of catering to key people. 

If one analyzes this larger audience he will find taxpayers, 
parents of school children, citizens, the local police and courts, 
the public health and fire departments, and other divisions of 
the local government force. He will find parent-teacher and 
other organizations concerned with the cultural development 
of the community, and news gatherers, and people who desire 
to deal with the schools in a business way. For different rea- 
sons all these groups will rvant information about the schools. 
Many of them will wish to rvork cooperatively with the schools, 
and some of them will desire to share in the development of 
the schools. Here and there, also, are a few people who for one 
reason or another are interested in taking some advantage of 
the schools in order to gain social prestige, or a business oppor- 
tunity, or to put over some pet idea, or to depopularize the 
schools in order to keep taxes dowm or to gain some personal 
or political advantage. All of these groups are a part of the 
schools’ public and it is a proper obligation of the schools to 
meet them all in a friendly and open manner. 

One could have good intentions but not a good policy or 
plan of public relations without such an analysis of the public. 
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Having made such a study the next step is to determine for 
each audience just what interests there are to be satisfied. Each 
interest needs to be scrutinized carefully in the light of the pur- 
poses and obligations of public education. The schools’ policy 
should be positive and not negative. What the schools offer in 
the way of information or joint participation to any audience 
should be based primarily upon the needs of the schools, and 
only secondarily upon the wishes of the group in question. 
The schools belong to all the people, not to part of them, and 
the board and school staff are expected to formulate and main- 
tain a program of education, not to have the program pushed 
about this way and that by interested groups. With the inter- 
ests to be served in mind, and making sure that serving such 
interests will further the purposes of the schools, thought 
should then be given to the means or agency through which 
the group in question may best be reached. 

For public relations purposes tlie school staff is a vital point 
of contact. To be effective, the public relations program must 
be well understood by all members of the staff. A teacher’s 
contacts with parents, with parent-teacher associations, with 
social groups, with church and club groups, furnish avenues 
through which information may flow to the public. If the 
schools have purposes and plans and needs, here are opportuni- 
ties to get these before the public. This is not to suggest the 
development of a system of propaganda, but only to suggest 
the natural points of contact between the schools and the public. 
Through these contacts staff members should be as ready to 
learn as they are to teach. In a public relations program the 
intake for information and ideas should be equal to the outgo. 
It is as much an obligation of the schools to learn from as it is 
to teach the public. 

With this conception of public relations the program may be 
viewed as a part of the adult education program of the com- 
munity, or it may be thought of as a part of the normal modus 
operandi of the schools. Getting either view established is not 
simple. Teachers often assume no responsibility for a part in 
such a program. Too many executives spend time on keeping 
up their own personal contacts and too little on legitimate pub- 
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lie relations activities. Too many clubs and too many indi- 
viduals want to run the schools without taking the trouble to 
understand them. A relationship in which both public and 
school personnel are active and aggressive, but also open-minded 
and cooperative is not likely to develop unless someone, some 
leader, has a clear concept of the function and works to develop 
it. On this administration has been notoriously weak, and often 
indifferent. 

Without a proper view of the public relations function there 
is little use to consider specifics. How to use the local press, 
how to handle a bond election, how to use school publications, 
how to use the parenMeacher association or other community 
organizations, how to use school activities such as holiday 
programs or know-your-schools week, how to use school ex- 
hibits, how to use motion picture and window displays and ad- 
vertising — each as a publicity device is far from adequate. A 
device or trick of a trade may be useful as a tool but one must 
know how, when, and where to apply it. One may know all 
the possible devices to use in this service and still not have a 
sound public relations service, because he is trying to prescribe 
without having diagnosed the case. 

Even though one may have studied his community thor- 
oughly and worked out a good program, in which appropriate 
use is to be made of all legitimate agencies and means, a break- 
down is still possible at the performance end. Management is 
an art as well as a science and good plans can fail for lack of 
skill in handling. This is a second point of weakness in present 
public relations practice. The weakness appears in many specific 
forms. Timidity, placating, and lack of courage in face of 
criticism, and answering trifling criticisms publicly in the press 
or from the platform are fairly good evidences of lack of policy 
and plan. Overreporting of school business and underreport- 
ing of educational matters are evidence of wrong emphasis in 
administration. Trying to get everything on a personal basis 
so reporters will see only what is pointed out to them by the 
superintendent or by the principal is a political, as opposed to 
professional, type of administration. Seeking personal publicity 
by having one’s name constantly before the public is another 
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means of undermining a sound public relations program. Fail- 
ing to give proper credit to members of the school staff for 
meritorious exhibits, entertainments, or other special achieve- 
ments, often has been a means of weakening staff morale and 
so, of breaking down the program at its base. 

A program that gives the public the news it wants without 
making sure that it also gets what it ought to have is not a 
good program. This is partly a question of what one puts into 
his plan for a program and partly a question of skillful man- 
agement. If the public shows a lack of interest in the children 
and the essential educational activities of the schools, then that 
is something to try to develop. Building new public interests 
requires social insight and skill in leadership. To shift a part 
of the public enthusiasm from the home team to the accomplish- 
ments of the children in studies, in health, in personal and social 
growth, is not easy. The director of public relations should try, 
through adult education, to see to it that the public does not 
treat the schools as if they were established for purposes of 
entertainment and advertising. The problem here is one of 
teaching — teaching adults to have new ideas and interests and 
to support the true objectives and programs of the schools, not 
merely its side issues. 

Perhaps the problems of public relations could be stated 
briefly as follows : 

1. There must be a policy. 

(a) The policy should have clearly conceived purposes 
back of it. 

(b) The policy should be based upon a thorough study of 
the community’s characteristics and educational needs 
as well as upon a sound social and educational phi- 
losophy. 

2, There must be a plan or program of action. 

(a) The program must be based upon a thorough diagnosis 
of need and have clearly understood purposes. 

(b) Responsibility for the program should be definitely 
placed. 
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(c) The program should provide for sound working con- 
tact between all the patrons of the schools on the one 
hand and all of the school employees on the other. 

(d) The program should be positive and aggressive; not 
aloof, or domineering, or placating, but friendly, and 
always dignified and impersonal, representing a cause 
and not persons, or officers. 

(e) The program should cover all aspects of school activi- 
ties evenly according to need. 

(f) From the program the school people should try both 
to learn and to teach. 

(g) Low staff morale makes a sound public relations pro- 
gram impossible. 

3. The means and instrumentalities for making the program 
effective should be selected with care, having in mind 
the capacity of each for harm as well as good for the 
schools. Avenues of possible contact between schools 
and public include : 

(a) The press, the platform, the radio, the moving picture. 

(b) Reports, formal and informal, regular and occasional. 

(c) Student publications and school house-organs. 

(d) The aduU education program. 

(e) Social and professional organizations and coordinating 
councils. 

(f) School exhibits, games, entertainments, and social ac- 
tivities. 

(g) Direct personal contact between school and home. 

6. The Literature on Local School Administration 

The literature for this field is voluminous and varied. There 
are extensive materials in the form of superintendents’ reports, 
local house organs, courses of study, books of rules and regu- 
lations, books of instructions to groups of employees, and a 
variety of special reports, bulletins, programs and announce- 
ments. There are general treatises providing comprehensive 
surveys of the field and special treatises covering divisions or 
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phases of the field ; and there are many researches dealing with 
special problems and published as monographs or articles. In 
some ways the most notable collection of materials for this field 
is to be found in the published reports of school surveys. Ac- 
cording to Smith’s bibliographies there are some hundreds of 
these that are worth careful study. Summaries of statistics 
published in state and federal reports on schools, histories of 
individual schools or school systems, and educational encyclo- 
pedias, offer much material. Finally, and of outstanding impor- 
tance, are the lists of professional magazines and yearbooks 
presented especially in Chapter 4, above. 

The literature on local or district school administration is 
not sharply separated from that covering county, state, and fed- 
eral problems, nor is it entirely distinct from that dealing with 
the administration of individual schools. Obviously, there could 
be no sharp cleavages at these points since school districts are 
organs of the state and often only parts of counties, and schools 
are but minor units within districts. Some of the difficult prob- 
lems in school administration are to be found at the points of 
contact between district and state and between district (central 
office) and individual school. Discussions of supervision, guid- 
ance, and other functions must be dealt with by works on school 
and district administration alike and what is said in one applies 
in a large way in the other. 

The bibliographies here presented are arranged under head- 
ings that serve to classify the titles in ways believed practically 
useful to the reader. The classification is partly in terms of 
administrative functions or offices and partly in terms of the 
nature of the publications themselves. Some of the titles under 
General Treatises could have been placed in other groups. Oc- 
casionally, titles in one limited group will be found to have 
value in other limited groups as well. For problems having to 
do with buildings, school business, staff personnel, research, 
and supervision the reader is directed to chapters dealing with 
those subjects, and for the subject of guidance to the final 
chapter. 
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Chapter 11 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT— THE SCHOOL STAFF 


1. The Field of Personnel Management 

The field of personnel work in education — the development, 
organization, maintenance and management of its staff — is 
verj’ wide and the strictlj' administrative aspects of the field are 
not easily separable from other aspects or phases of it.^ By 
practice, tradition, and law alike its problems are in part in the 
field of state and in part local school administration. In early 
colonial times the problem was purely a local one in all respects. 
Gradually the state took hold of the problem of training teach- 
ers and now most states exercise wide control over the selection 
of trainees and the certification for service, and many states 
provide extensive supervision and protection to those who enter 
the service. Thus, historically, control over this field has shifted 
more and more from the local district to the state. The end of 
this trend is not in sight and a cross section of practice today 
shows that there is much perplexity as to what this division of 
responsibility should be. Probably there is no single right solu- 
tion, either for all states alike or for all times. 

To staff education in the Llnitea States requires about a mil- 
lion workers. Choice of this million may be left to chance or 
made in terms of a policy. Wliat should such a policy include ? 
Again, this million workers must be trained. Shall this training 
be determined by chance or should it be definitely defined ? I f 
it is defined who should define it and who should conduct it? 
In a given school or school system who shall be employed, and 
for what term of service, and for what salary, and with what 
type and amount of service required, and with what provisions 

1 Recent researches in this field are reviewed in Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. IS, No. 2, April, 1945. See, also, earlier special numbers of 
this journal. 
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for promotion and for retirement? Shall all these controls be 
fixed and directed by the state, or are some of them of local 
concern only ? 

No one would think of permitting the district or the state at 
will to requisition the services of people for teaching. If they 
are not requisitioned, and if only certain types are desired, then 
all others who apply must be excluded and those desired must 
be attracted. People may be attracted by salary, by work con- 
ditions, by opportunity for professional growth, by security of 
position, by retirement provisions, and in general, by the social 
status of the calling. To get the most desirable teachers the 
schools will have to offer more in these several respects than 
competing callings. Can policies on all these matters be written 
into statutes and made effective on a state-wide basis, or are 
some of these matters unavoidably local in nature ? Communi- 
ties vary greatly in attractiveness.^ More people will apply for 
positions in a well-managed than in an ill-managed school sys- 
tem, in a lively, aspiring community than in a dull or gossipy 
one, in a place where living conditions and social opportunities 
are good than in one where these are poor. If state-wide poli- 
cies are to be developed they will have to take account of these 
variations in local communities. 

Another angle to this state-local relationship is to be seen 
when these matters are viewed from the standpoint of our 
social philosophy. The American way is to try to produce cul- 
tural development spontaneously from within, and not by im- 
posing it from the outside. If the state commands and the dis- 
trict merely obeys, the district will cease to think, to imagine, 
to have a constructive and purposeful attitude, and will tend to 
become negative and servile.® This would destroy the sense of 
freedom which is the essence of our social theory. 

Equally important is the possible bad effect a wrong division 
of authority and responsibility, as between state and district, 
might have upon scientifically directed education. Modern edu- 

2 David L. Green, “Balancing the Competition for Teachers,” Abstracts 
of Dissertations — Stanford University (Nov., 1940), pp. 209-213. 

3 Note the wide resentment to teachers’ oath of allegiance legislation. 
See: Teacher^ Oaths — Statutory Requirements and Oath Forms, National 
Education Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, 1925. 
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cational theory calls for an intimate relationship between the 
school and its community. If the local community and the 
school have too many of their problems settled for them by 
the state then chance for genuine positive cooperation may be 
greatly reduced.^ 

While this line of cleavage between state and district marks 
one of the major problems in the personnel field there are many 
other lesser ones of importance. That someone should be study- 
ing personnel problems from the standpoint of the school’s part 
in nation building, from the standpoint of our social and po- 
litical theories and purposes, from the standpoint of local and 
state or national responsibility, from the standpoint of a sound 
theory of administration, and from the standpoint of education 
in a scientific sense, should be obvious. Broad statesmanship 
and scientific understanding are needed if the solution of the 
specific problems of managing personnel of any school enter- 
prise large or small is to be accomplished. No doubt there are 
good, better, and best ways of developing, directing, and main- 
taining school personnel, whether concern is with a single 
school or college, a system of schools, or the combined educa- 
tional activities within a state or the nation. Some of these 
problems warrant brief analysis here if the reader is to make 
the best use of the literature of this field. 

These problems may be classified roughly as having directly 
to do with personnel management and as having an important 
indirect bearing upon the success of the personnel. The selec- 
tion of workers, their certification, their assignment to posi- 
tions, their pay, tenure, promotion, dismissal, pensions, and re- 
tirement, their conditions of service — sick leave, sabbatical and 
other leaves — are aspects of personnel management. Besides 
these there are problems that have an indirect bearing of im- 
portance. Teacher education, the economic status of teachers, 
the health and the standard of living of teachers, their profes- 
sional activities, the mobility of the group, the supply and de- 
mand of teachers, the marital status, and matters pertaining to 

* Wm. D. Stratford, Some Restrictions and Limitations to the Free 
Interstate Movement of Teachers (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942). 
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the nature, purposes, progress, and social position of the group 
concerned, will have much to do with the problem in the large. 

Each school and school system faces directly the problems 
of finding, appointing, assigning, and otherwise managing its 
own teaching personnel. If this management is to be intelligent 
from the standpoint of the political and social purposes of the 
nation as a whole, from the standpoint of scientific educational 
management, then some thought must be given to this second 
group of problems. A school district cannot hope to have a 
competent personnel unless our plan of teacher education is 
properly developed. If supply and demand are too far apart 
there will be a dearth of teachers or an unhealthy competition 
for place.^ If the economic status of the group is too low the 
quality of the service will be pulled down. If the group is not 
properly paid its energies will be focused upon self-protection, 
instead of upon professional development.* In short, whatever 
affects the health and well-being of the group adversely creates 
problems that soon have to be faced by personnel management. 

Whether or not these matters are classified as belonging to 
the field of personnel management they need to be examined in 
this connection. Where the professional education of a teacher 
leaves off is one point at which education in service should 
begin; if the supply of teachers is large the bases of selection 
can be raised. That is, what is happening to the professional 
group in the country at large should provide a background 
against which administrators view their problems locally. 

Who should study these problems? Obviously, the profes- 
sion should study its own problems and individual members of 
the profession should keep posted on trends. Scientific workers 
should study them, and those who are shaping policies for state 
and nation should study them. 

®John L. Bracken, “The Teaching Staff, in 1945 Yearbook, National 
Association of School Administrators, pp. 96-99 (Washington, the Asso- 
ciation, 1945). 

®Mary E. Estill, “Morale in the Teachers College Faculty: Principles 
and Danger Points," Educational Administration and Supervision (Feb., 
1945), Vol. 31, pp. 105-113. 
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2. Problems With Importcint Bearing Upon Persoimel 
Administration 

Teacher education is but once removed from the field of 
personnel management since the personnel of our schools is 
chosen largely from students of teachers’ colleges, normal 
schools, and departments of education.’ These institutions de- 
termine quite largely who will be available to serve the schools. 
In the preparation they give to their students these schools 
establish the objectives, the points of view, the understandings, 
and the skills of those who later appear as candidates for posi- 
tions in our schools. School executives need to know what 
these institutions are trying to do. It would have good effect 
if these schools could have ideas of local executives as to the 
worth of the equipment their teachers bring as a result of their 
professional training. How teacher-education institutions can 
evaluate their work without such a check is difficult to see. The 
teachers’ college sets up its own objectives and program.® For 
the local schools the superintendent and his staff do the same 
for the children. If, in both cases, these are scientifically and 
philosophically sound, they will be basically in harmony at the 
start. With educational science growing rapidly and with the 
schools facing rapidly changing problems, however, the young 
teacher not infrequently finds much to learn and at times the 
school administrator is faced with difficult in-service-education 
problems. 

Success in teaching is dependent in part upon personality 
and health and in part upon knowledge and skill. Institutions 
devoted to teacher education have begun to recognize this fact 
and to select those who may enter for training. From a state 
or national standpoint this is an important move. Why waste 
education on people who have little chance of success? Why 

Earl Armstrong, et al.. The College and Teacher Education 
(Washington, The American Council on Education, 1944). 

® Clifford Woody, "Some Next Steps in Teacher Education,” Journal of 
Educational Research (May, 1944), Vol. 37, pp. 670-683. See, also, Maurice 
E. Troyer, "The Next Five Years in Teacher Education: Some Suggestions 
from the Experience of the Commission on Teacher Education,” The Am- 
erican Association of Teachers Colleges, Tzventy-third Yearbook, 1944, pp. 
16-28. 
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mislead and frustrate such people when they might have been 
working along more suitable lines and toward attainable ends ? 

Certification of teachers has undergone great change in re- 
cent decades.® Once a local matter, it has now passed largely 
to state control. The standards still vary greatly. Once the 
certification was based upon examinations ; now, quite largely, 
it is upon education. Certification standards are raised as bars 
against oversupply of teachers from outside the state and as 
bars against too many trainees for the profession. This prob- 
lem is not one for which one single solution may be found. 
Someone must keep studying the conditions and keep certificate 
requirements adjusted to changing circumstances. At this writ- 
ing, the supply is far below our needs. 

The ratio of supply to demand of teachers has varied from 
time to time and place to place. Knowledge of trends in this 
ratio is directly important to those who are directing the poli- 
cies of institutions for teacher education and to those respon- 
sible for the administration of state school systems. The stand- 
ards of certification should be raised and lowered as the supply 
of eligibles rises above or falls below the normal demand. As 
a state policy it would be as unwise to stimulate an oversupply 
as it w'ould be to ignore a serious decline in numbers of trained 
people for our schools. Too long ignored, a great surplus of 
teachers will tend to create competition for jobs and so to 
lower salaries. Properly handled it should lead to a rise in 
standards of certification instead. 

The ratio of supply to demand is affected by many different 
forces. A general increase in unemployment in competing fields 
will cause many to go to college and prepare for teaching.^® 

® Robert C. Woellner, "The Authority to Issue Teachers’ Certificates 
in the United States," The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 38, pp. 751-758 
(June, 1938). See, also, D. M. Blyler, "Certification of Elementary School 
Teachers in the United States,” Elementary School Journal (June, 1945), 
Vol. 45, pp. 578-589. 

1®W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps, "Another Proposal to Relieve 
Teacher Shortage,” Educational Administration and Supervision (May, 
1945), Vol. 30, pp. 313-315. See also: R. Mansfield, “Measuring the Future 
Demand for Teachers," Journal of Educational Research (May, 1944), 
Vol. 37, pp. 691-697; and R. H. Eliassen and E. W. Anderson, “Teacher 
Supply and Demand: Investigations Reported in 1944,” Education Research 
Bulletin (May. 1945). Vol. 24, pp. 119-226. 
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The more attractive teachers’ salaries become the more people 
will try to enter teaching. \¥hen tenure laws and other laws 
improving the security, the economic status, or the professional 
opportunities of teachers are enacted the schools automatically 
attract more candidates for positions. 

Mobility of teachers affects supply and demand. Teachers 
find better opportunities for getting their education in some 
states than in others; salaries and cost of living vary from 
state to state. In some states tenure is guaranteed and there are 
minimum salary laws and retirement allowances, all of which 
tend to attract teachers from other states. The attractiveness 
of the West over the South and Midwest and even the East is 
clearly evident in the demand for transfer of credits for certifi- 
cates in California. Rural areas are everywhere losing teachers 
who prefer urban advantages. It is clear enough how up-to- 
date facts on these movements would aid in the solution of per- 
sonnel problems. 

Local personnel problems are certain to appear when teach- 
ers are not content with their lot. School executives should 
have a sound basis upon which to judge the salaries and work 
conditions they have to offer. Teachers’ salaries should not be 
adjusted to supply and demand alone. Buying teaching service 
at the lowest possible price is poor public economy. The need is 
not for teachers alone, but for happy, healthy, interested teach- 
ers. Unless teachers believe they are being well^reated they 
cannot be happy. To get at such problems studies of the teach- 
ing population are needed. Cost of living (as teachers actually 
live), economic status, standard of living, income, cost of con- 
tinuing education, health and longevity, extent of travel and 
entertainment, leisure activities, professional activities, com- 
munity activities, all are angles from which the existing and 
the oncoming population of teachers should be studied if per- 
sonnel policies are to be soundly based. Similarly, there is need 
for a continuous review of the legal status of teachers, a mat- 
ter which varies substantially from state to state. Studies, 

Research Division, National Education Association, Statutory 
Analysis of Retirement Provisions for Teachers and Other School Em- 
ployees (Washington, the Association, Jan., 1944). 
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on a broad basis, of teachers’ organizations, of the ethics of 
the profession, of the theory and practice of tenure laws, of 
pensions for teachers, and retirement age plans, are needed as a 
background for dealing with local administrative matters affect- 
ing the personnel.^^ 

All these matters are problems for scientific workers in edu- 
cation. They are, likewise, problems for the profession. They 
are problems for the statesman, who is responsible for helping 
to build education as a part of the system of government and as 
an expression of our social and political philosophy. They must 
be a direct concern of the national Office of Education, which 
is responsible for leadership in the field. They must be a con- 
cern of state school officers in a direct way. 

3. Problems of Local Personnel Administration 

The local school systems face the above problems, each in 
its own special way. Whether or not the administrator under- 
stands them or has answers to the questions they raise, they 
point to forces that are a part of the complex of facts, condi- 
tions, and circumstances which he faces in developing and ad- 
ministering his own local school personnel. The literature pro- 
vides an ample picture of these backgrounds and makes clear 
how local personnel administration interlocks with activities 
of the state. It shows clearly, too, how scientific workers are 
busy with these problems and how the professional organiza- 
tions of educators are constantly studying them.“ A review 
of the titles of publications from the Office of Education and 
from state departments of education will reveal how America 
weaves such knowledge into the practical activities of states- 
men, and a review of our school laws wdll reveal how these 
activities finally issue as law and policy. 

To study local personnel administration without thought of 
these broader problems would be short-sighted and would lead 

12 John G. Fowlkes, "Providing for the Economic Independence of 
Retired Teachers," The American School Board Journal (July, 1941), Vol. 
103, pp. 17-18, 68. 

12 See recent yearbooks, annual reports, bulletins, and journals issued 
by the various divisions of the National Education Association and by 
state teachers associations. 
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to many difficulties. The solution of a local problem should be 
in light of total national and total state needs and circumstances 
as well as specifically in line with the local situation. 

The problems of local personnel administration can be classi- 
fied tmder the following heads : 

1. Selection and assignment. 

2. Determination of the work to be done. 

3. Scheduling of compensation, 

4. Protection and improvement of teachers in service. 

5. Participation of teachers in policy-making. 

6. Evaluation of the services of teachers. 

The superintendent’s problem is to build up a good staff and 
to maintain it. To do this he will need three things : a clear 
picture of what numbers and types of teachers and principals 
will be needed, a clear understanding of the limitations under 
which he will have to enter the market for what he needs, and 
a close knowledge of the market supply available. 

There should be available to the superintendent, in the 
board’s rules and regulations, a clear statement of the policies 
governing the development and administration of the personnel. 
Is there a book of rules, and what are its provisions affecting 
personnel With these guiding policies he will then have to 
face the question as an educator : What talent and how much 
will be required for the quality of service desired ? The poli- 
cies are but once removed from the instruments and conditions 
which determine what he can offer as an attraction to desired 
candidates for positions. The salary schedule, the teaching 
load, and the provisions for leaves, for tenure, and for retire- 
ment, and the general attraction of the community, and school 
system, all together constitute what he has to buy with. 

The first problem in the practical management of personnel 
is to get all these matters in clear and tangible form. Then 
comes a similar picture of the market conditions to be faced. 
Are teachers plentiful or scarce ? Are competing districts able 

William W. Carpenter, et al., Suggestions for a Code of Rules and 
Regulations for Missouri Boards of Education, Bull. 42, No. 19; Ed. Ser. 
No. 87 (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1941). 
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to offer more or less than the one in question ? Where are the 
desired kinds of teachers to be found? Must they be induced 
to leave other positions or can they be found at graduate 
schools, or is there an unemployed supply ? Some understand- 
ing of these matters should enable the superintendent to de- 
termine whether he may be able to select from the best or must 
take what other schools do not choose. 

The selection and assignment of teachers present different 
problems in communities of different size and type. Placement 
of authority and responsibility for it is the first and most im- 
portant matter. The larger the system the larger the problem 
and the greater the need for machinery to care for it. Power 
of law rests with the board. Sound educational management 
says clearly that this power should be delegated to the super- 
intendent — the one who knows the program and, therefore, 
the need for the service to be employed. In one-teacher schools 
the board often selects directly, or, at most, advises with a county 
superindentent. The situation is little different in many villages 
and towns and in some cities. Often, where proper delegation 
of authority has been made for selecting teachers, the board 
still retains responsibility for selecting uncertificated employees, 
a practice which falsely assumes that school instruction and 
school business are separate and need not be managed as a 
single problem. 

Where the power to select rests with the superintendent, 
there still are many problems. Should he choose from those 
who happen to apply, or go in search of talent? If he searches, 
should he search in terms of persons only or in terms of speci- 
fications for jobs he desires to fill? Should he consult the prin- 
cipal for whose school he is seeking talent ? Should he use ex- 
aminations, tests, and conferences as means? Should he exclude 
home talent and married women ?^“ Should he select two or 
more members of the same f2imily? Should he be concerned 
with health and physical ability, or with social ability, or age, 
or sex, or amount of experience or training, or recency of train- 
ing and experience, or personal appearance? Clearly, there 

1®W. R. Wimbish and H. M. Lailerty, "More Evidence on the Home 
Talent Teacher," The School Review (Nov., 1938), Vol. 46, pp. 685-693. 
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should be guiding policies on the one hand and specifications 
of jobs on the other if selectioti is to l>e made by an educator 
rather than a layman. 

To deny a principal a right to participate in selecting, assign- 
ing. tnuisferring, promoting, and dismissing the teachers for 
his school is to deny that the principolship is a responsible 
office or that the school is a real unit of the service. How much 
of his power will the superintendent delegate for this? This 
must vara' with tire size of the school and the talettt of the prin- 
cipal. In any case the superintendent (in large systems the 
assistant superintendent or the personnel director) has a re- 
sponsibility which he should not delegate, that of knowing what 
is going on and that of seeing to it that few misfits are chosen. 
By the nature of his job the principal should have a say, but 
not the final one. The difficulties most common in this area 
are due to the superintendent’s avrong or vacillating use of the 
talents of his subordinates. 

A second group of administrative personnel difficulties arises 
in connection with the work or service load or the size and 
character of the job assigned. The school may establish a gen- 
eral policy as to size of class or time to be spent at school it 
may provide a formula, such as so many pupils or so many pupil 
clock-hours, or a formula which takes account of the relative 
difficulty of subjects, of the time required for preparation, and 
for handling the students. It may even provide a way for 
weighting special duties outside the classroom. The truth is that 
standardization of load is difficult. Teachers cannot carry 
equal loads, because they vary in ability. A school loses by 
overworking its employees. Besides varying in ability, teachers 
vary as to their interest, effort, and enthusiasm for work. 
When is an assignment a proper load? Probably w'hen the 
children arc getting the best service the teacher can give and 
at the same time maintain his mental and physical health, and 
his enthusiasm for his work. When such a common-sense view 
is applied it is clear that standardization of load could easily 
go too far. Probably it should strive roughly to attain the 

Clarence A. Newell, Class Size and Adaptability (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943). 
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above goal. It should afford a basis for evaluating service and 
roughly for computing costs, and should be used not as a means 
of driving teachers but rather as a means of protecting them. 
In the final say the standard will have to allow for the particu- 
lar characteristics of the person employed. Two teachers or 
principals or supervisors are not of equal value to a district 
because they carry loads of equal size and so, stand as equals in 
the budget. The quality of service is equally important but is 
so related to the teacher’s personal feelings and attitudes that 
it cannot be standardized in terms that ignore the teacher’s per- 
sonal feelings and physical strength. 

In preparing policies — rules and regulations — and service 
load formulae and in setting up new positions, most school 
executives make allowance for these factors of individual dif- 
ference. So far we have no complete analysis of this problem.” 
All recognize that there is inexcusable inequality of work done 
by the different members of many school staffs. How to pe- 
nalize shirkers and how to prevent the willing and enthusiastic 
members from overworking is a problem, but not one for any 
strictly mechanical solution. The wisest administrators try to 
solve the problem with the help of their teachers, not for them. 

Compensation for service is the center of a third group of 
personnel problems.^® The salary schedule is an instrument used 
in personnel management and about it centers many problems. 
First, should there be a salary schedule? To this an affirma- 
tive reply seems obvious, yet many school systems have none, 
or at most a very poor excuse for one. What principles should 
one embody in such an instrument? Here the answer seems 
obvious — treat all alike regardless of sex or position in the 
system, but vary in terms of training, experience, tenure in the 

See : the author’s Modesto Junior College Survey, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, Board of Education, 1932, pp. 62 ff; also, Dennis H. Cooke, Prob- 
lems of the Teaching Personnel (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1933). 

18 Paul M. Tinsley, “Some Principles for the Construction and Admin- 
istration of Teachers’ Salary Schedules," American School Board Journal 
(March, April, 1944), Vol. 108, pp. 35 ff. 
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system, and some add, in terms of efficiency score.^® The ques- 
tion of the amount of increment, the frequency of increases, 
and the total number of increments are aspects of a schedule 
that have to be settled in terms of local financial ability, as well 
as with a view to maintaining a proper reward for service and 
a stimulus to professional growth. The single salary concept 
is ignored in thousands of school systems; the idea of buying 
service at the lowest the market will allow is often used in 
place of the idea that good salaries are required as a matter of 
sound social policy and are the most essential means of keep- 
ing staff morale high and of maintaining a fair degree of pro- 
fessional interest and development in the staff. One’s income 
determines his standard of living and good teaching requires a 
high standard of living with reasonable freedom from economic 
worry. By many salary schedules teachers attain the maximum 
at an early age and from then on have no financial stimulus 
to grow or to try to render exceptional service. 

The principle of special reward for exceptional service is 
essentially sound, but difficult to administer. Such rewards can 
be given only on tangible evidence of merit. Such evidence of 
merit can be had only if one can define and measure merit. 
Neither of these tasks is simple, even in the abstract, and they 
are far less simple in practice. Teachers do not like to be in- 
spected and seldom are they convinced that the measures used 
cover all aspects of their work. Regardless of what is true in 
such cases, the bad effects from such attitudes are too important 
to ignore. In other words, a primary test of such a measure is 
the extent to which it is acceptable to those whose work is 
evaluated by its use.®® 

This brings out the point that personnel administration in 
schools must at many points become self -administration. That 
is, teachers must assist in making salary schedules and if they 
want the salaiy to be of use in rewarding merit and in helping 

See the author’s City School Administrative Controls (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938), Ch. VI; also: John C. Almack, 
“Making the Salary Schedule," American School Board Journal (April, 
May, 1936), Vol. 96, pp. 19-20, 23-25. 

®®W. C. Reavis and D. H. Cooper, Evaluation of Teacher Merit in 
City School Systems (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945). 
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to penalize those who are no credit, or even may be a burden, 
to the profession they must assist in evaluating service. Just 
where this self-administration principle should leave off in the 
teaching profession is not very clear. It is questionable how 
far the professions of law and medicine are parallel. Should 
teachers evaluate the work of principals and supervisors and 
superintendents? Some say yes, but this would merely mean 
that executive power had shifted to the teachers and former 
executives had been reduced to clerks. In similar fashion some 
would have superintendents and principals chosen by teachers. 
Because sucli proposals are absurd on their face is no sign that 
teachers should not participate in developing many of the per- 
sonnel policies and plans and, to some extent also, in applying 
them in practice. 

A fourth important division of personnel management has 
to do with the protection and development of the staff in serv- 
ice. The work load, both extent and suitability, the conditions 
under which work has to be carried on, the pay for service, 
administrative restrictions that tend to regulate the personal 
lives of teachers, possibilities for leaves for sickness or for pro- 
fessional purposes, all these have a bearing upon this problem. 
To do good work teachers must enjoy the confidence and moral 
support of the parents, of the board, and of their administrative 
officers. They must be treated as if they were intelligent and 
responsible and not as if they were hirelings."^ The)'- should be 
given definite assignments, they should know the policies and 
plans, and to whom and how they are responsible. Further, 
someone should be interested to see that things are going well 
from day to day. The question of health is not the least im- 
portant aspect of this problem of the welfare and growth of 
teachers. 

Growth in service is a major problem.^® It is the purpose of 
most beginning teachers to grow in proficiency and with few 
exceptions the beginner makes serious effort, not only to develop 
skill, but also to increase his knowledge of his field. Bad per- 

21 Dennis H. Cooke, "Blue Law Blues,” Nation’s Schools (Oct., Nov., 
1935), Vol. 16, pp. 31-33, 39-41. 

22 Joseph Lins. "Origin of Teacher Improvement Services in the United 
States,” Journal of Educational Research (May, 1945), Vol. 38, pp. 697-707. 
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sonnel adtninistratioii can very soon destrov this enthusiasm 
and sonieiimes replaces it with an attitude of cjuiicisni and 
indifference and a decline in effort to do good work. Teachers 
mast become realistic but there is no excuse for their ha\-iiig to 
go through a period of rebellion. Good management will capi- 
talize on iliat \outhful idealism and not destroy it If super- 
Wsion is carried out as a system of inspection and administra- 
tion it is sure to do harm. If it is conducted on a soimd plane 
it will be sought after and will end in growdi for teachers and 
supervisors alike. Research is indispensable in a sciiool s\'stem 
and can contribute to the in-service program of education in 
many ways. Similarly, a good public relations program is 
essential. Social approval is a strong stimulus to greater effort. 
Sound staff morale may be both cause and effect in such a pro- 
gram. .Administrative leadership is probably more important 
than any one thing in a program. How to get all these services 
and how to harmonize them and bring them to bear is the 
problem. 

.A fifth group of problems, already touched upon, centers in 
the questions of teacher participation in policy-making and 
management.^ Such participation is not a question of the 
legal rights of teachers. Teachers and all other school em- 
ployees have only the legal authority that is delegated to them. 
However, they have rights other than legal or administrative 
which are important. Education is to be directed in terms of 
scientific knowledge as well as in terms of delegated authority. 
The basis of the teacher’s rights, if there is any need to talk 
in terms of rights, is inherent in the nature of the seivice he 
performs. Too many administrators, in withholding authority 
from teachers, make no distinction between legal and scientific 
authority. Also, teachers often clamor for the former when 
they should ask only for the latter. 

Perhaps there is no aspect of personnel management that 
is less wisely handled than this matter of drawing teachers into 
the field of policy-making, planning, and management. Teach- 
ers are expertly equipped and the schools should make the 

23 William A. Yeager, “Participation in Administration by the Faculty,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision (March, 194S), Vol. 31, pp. 
141-14fi. 
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widest possible use of all the teacher brings to his task. Schools 
facing problems should bring to their solution the best talent 
in the system, wherever the talent may be; the question of 
authority ought not to stand in the way. How can teachers 
be interested in or effectively teach a program they have not 
helped to develop? How can they contribute to the social life 
of the school or to the daily routines of management if they 
have had no part in their planning? 

A sixth set of difficulties centers about the evaluation of 
teaching service. This needs little further explanation here.”^ It 
goes without saying that teaching service is evaluated con- 
stantly, regardless of anyone’s ideas or likes. The children 
evaluate it and express their conclusions in their daily attitudes 
and conduct."® The parents evaluate it and have ways of re- 
warding and penalizing teachers. Principals and supervisors 
evaluate it and their judgments are reflected in their manner 
and assignments. They, too, have ways of rewarding and 
penalizing. In similar ways the teachers evaluate their superior 
officers. So, there is no way of ignoring this question. But 
what is its proper place ? What should be evaluated, who should 
do the evaluating, and how should it be done? 

If the object of evaluating is merely to aid directly in im- 
proving instruction, it should be done by teachers and super- 
visors, using some method devised by all of them together. In 
such a case evaluation is a part of the staff service. If its object 
is to check efficiency, and if the check is to be used as a basis 
for promotion or reassignment, salar}'^ increases or dismissal, 
then it becomes an aspect of administration. In the former case 
it is used to direct a learning process and is controlled by the 
learners themselves. In the latter case it is used to reward or 
penalize, and is controlled by someone else. Administrators 
could evaluate teaching and use the results merely as a means 
of improving their own work of organization, of assignment of 
teachers, choice of teaching equipment, or of room furnishings. 

2^ A. S. Barr, et al.. The Management of Teaching Ability (Madison, 
Wis., Dembar Publications, Inc., 1945). 

25 Whoever doubts this should read Frank Hart's stimulating book. 
Teachers and Teaching — By Ten Thousand High School Seniors, New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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The literature reveals some lack of understanding of the 
possibilities of evaluation of teaching service."® Some urge 
its use for both administrative and supervisory purposes but 
insist upon focusing definitely upon one or the other of those 
purposes, claiming that abuse or misuse comes only when there 
is confusion or double use of the results. Most writers object 
to having supervisors who are also administrators use it for the 
two purposes at the same time. Success or failure in the use of 
the results of the evaluation of teaching is so much a question 
of personal relationships in the staff that one can scarcely hope 
to prescribe for or against its use unless he has full knowledge 
of staff morale where it is to be used. 

There are many lesser problems that appear in practice, most 
of whicli would classify under the above six headings. In select- 
ing principals, to what extent should a board and superintendent 
follow the policy of promoting from within the staff and to 
what extent should they definitely avoid this as a tendency to 
inbreeding? In assigning teachers, to what extent should one 
hold to the idea that a teacher’s subject field should be narrow 
and his training specialized and to what extent can specific 
subject training be ignored and dependence placed in the intelli- 
gence, personality, and ambition of the teacher ? In compensa- 
tion, how can one hold to a schedule and still retain certain 
much needed talent in the face of competition with other 
schools ? What is to be done in case a teacher on tenure, blind 
to impending danger from breakdown in health, refuses to 
heed advice to take a vacation ? 

Each school system has its own traditions, its own pet 
prejudices, its own interstaff strifes, and each public has its 
own w'ays of dealing with school people. These local forces 
color all problems and set certain limits to management that 
have to be dealt with. One administrator yields to all such 
matters to have peace and finds himself drawn into and subject 
to petty forces that should have no say. Another will try to 
ride roughshod over such matters, only to find his staff uniting 
against him and calling him an autocrat. The problem is to 

26 C. W. Posey, "A New Answer to an Old Problem — Shall We Rate 
Teachers?” American School Board Journal (May, 1944), Vol. 108, pp. 34-3S. 
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develop policies that use the best, thwart the worst, move 
toward a sound practice and never sacrifice all to save a minor 
point. It is merely the method of democracy with as much 
scientific light applied as tlie situation can stand. In personnel 
administration a situation often seems to demand compromise 
and more compromise, but is, instead, merely one that needs 
scientific, open and above-board treatment. 

4. Bibliography on School Staff Personnel 

The literature in this field is very extensive. The subjects 
of salaries, pensions, retirement, in-service education, and the 
legal status of the teacher have been before the profession for 
many years. Proceedings and yearbooks of professional and 
scientific societies, publications from administrative offices, and 
professional journals are replete with discussion and assembled 
facts pertaining to this field through a long period. 

No attempt is made here to duplicate the extensive published 
bibliographies, such as are listed below, or to offer more than 
a representative sample of available material on the various 
aspects of the field. Through what is offered a sound introduc- 
tion to the problems can be gained. 

The classification of titles will be of assistance in finding 
materials on the major problems of the field. Under “General 
and Miscellaneous” are listed the more comprehensive treatises 
and papers dealing with many problems. 

I. General and Miscellaneous 

Adams, Fay. Educating American Children (New York, The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 1946), 490 pp. 

Almack, John C., and Lang, A. R. Problems of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925), 340 pp. 

Anderson, Earl W. The Teacher’s Contract and Other Legal 
Phases of Teacher Status (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927, Contributions to 
Education, No. 246), 180 pp. 

Teaching Opportunities in 1935, Educational Research Bull, of 

Ohio State University (March 18, 1936), Vol. IS, pp. 72-75. 
Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America (Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co,, 1945), 319 pp. 
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Beale. H. K. Afe American Teachers Fteef (Xew Yorl^ CItarfes 
Scribner’s Sons.. 1936), S35 pp. 

Betts. Gilbert L,, et al. Selected Bibliogrc.phy c/i the Educaticn of 
Teachers, Vol. I of National Survey of ti-.e Education of Teach- 
ers, U. S, Office of Education. Bull. 1933, No. 10 ( W'asliington, 
Government Printing Office, 1933), 118 pp. 

Boardman, Charles W. Professional Tests as Measures of Teaching 
Efficiency in High School (New York, Bureau of Publicaciorts. 
Teachers College. Columbia University, 1938, Contributions to 
Education, No. 327), 8.^ pp. 

Cooke, Dennis H. Adniinisteriitg the Teaching Personnel (Chicago, 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., i939), 348 pp. 

“Local Residents and Married Women as Teachers,” Revievr 

of Educational Research (Tunc, 1937), Vol. 7, pp. 267-272, 
336-337. 

Problems of the Teaching Personnel (New "Vork, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1933), 384 pp. 

Davis, Hazel. Personnel Administration in Three Non-Teaching 
Services of the Public Schools (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939, Contributions 
to Education, No. 784), 323 pp. 

Elsbree, Willard S. The Atncrican Teacher: Evolution of a Profes- 
sion in Democracy (New York, American Book Co., 1939), 
566 pp. 

Evenden, Edward S. Teacher Education in a Democracy at War 
(Washington, American Council on Education, 1942), 118 pp. 

Evenden, Edward S., ct al. Teacher Personnel in the United States, 
Vol. II of National Survey of the Education of Teachers, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bull. 1933, No. 10 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1935), 258 pp. 

Keesecker, Ward W. The Legal Status of Married Women Teach- 
ers, U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 47 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1934), 22 pp. 

Klein, A. J., et al., eds. Adventures in the Reconstruction of Edu- 
cation (Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1941), 290 pp. 

Landis, Benson Y. Professional Codes — A Sociological Analysis to 
Determine Applications to the Educational Profession (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927, Contributions to Education, No. 267), 109 pp. 

Lewis, E. E. Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff (New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1926), 460 pp. 

Linn, Henry H. “Personnel Policies 'for Building-Service Em- 
ployees,” American School Board Journal (Feb., April, May, June, 
1940), Vol. 100, pp. 23-25, 29-30, 37-38, 42-43. 
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National Education Association, Research Division. "Statutory 
Status of Six Professions,” Research Bull. (Sept., 1938), Vol. 
XVI, No. 4. pp. 183-235. 

Teacher Leaves of Absence (Washington, the Association, 

1945), 23 pp. 

The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration (Washing- 
ton, the Association, 1945), 52 pp. 

“The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load,” Research Bull. (Nov., 

1939), Vol. XVII, No. 5, pp. 223-274. 

Newsom, Nathan W., and Pollack, R. S. “Computing Teacher 
Load: Analysis and Comparisons of Various Methods,” School 
Review (Oct., 1939), Vol. 47, pp. 586-596. 

Nuttall, John L. Teacher (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941), 
163 pp. 

Peters, David W. The Status of the Married Woman Teacher 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934, Contributions to Education, No. 603), 97 pp. 

Review of Educational Research. Devoted to the subject of teacher 
personnel, offering reviews of research and other important writ- 
ings on the subject with extensive bibliography. See especially: 
Vol. 1, No. 2, April, 1931 ; Vol. 4, No. 3, June, 1934; Vol. 7, No. 3, 
June, 1937; Vol. 10, No. 3, June, 1940. 

Rogers, James F. The Welfare of the Teacher, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bull. 1934, No. 4 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1934), 69 pp. 

Sayer, Wallace S., and Mendell, Milton. Education and the Civil 
Service in New York City, U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1937, 
No. 20 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1938), 79 pp. 

Simon, Donald L. “Personal Reasons for the Dismissal of Teachers 
in Smaller Schools," Journal of Educational Research (April, 
1936), Vol. 29, pp. 585-588. 

Snedden, David. “Personnel Problems in Educational Administra- 
tion: Married Women as Public School Teachers,” Teachers 
College Record (April, 1935), Vol. 36, pp. 613-621. 

Torgerson, T. L. “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching 
Ability,” Review of Educational Research (June, 1937), Vol. 7, 
pp. 242-246, 319-320. 

II. Teacher Supply and Demand 

For a review of recent researches in this field see Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 13, No. 3, June, 1943; also. Educational 

Research Bull., Vol. 24, May, 1945. 

Bailey, Francis L. A Planned Supply of Teachers for Vermont 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939, Contributions to Education, No. 771), 88 pp. 
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Bane, Charles L. "The Teacher Surplus,” Minnesota Journal of 
Education (May, 1934), Vol. 14, pp. 331-332. 

l‘'liassen, R. H. “Teacher Supply and Demand,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research (June, 1937), Vol. 7, pp. 239-241, 316-318. 

Elliff, Mary. Some Relationships Between Supply and Demand for 
Ncivly Trained Teachers (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, Contributions to 
Education, No. 654), 69 pp. 

Elsbree, Willard S. Teacher Turnover in the Cities and Villages 
of Nezu York State (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1928, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 300), 88 pp. 

Myers, Alonzo F. “Teacher Demand, Supply, and Certification,” 
The Education of Teachers, Yearbook No. 23, National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, pp. 186-218 (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935). 

Overn, Alfred V. Indices of Supply and Demand of Teachers in 
Minnesota (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1932), 
253 pp. 

Simon, Donald L. Turnover Among Teachers in the Smaller Sec- 
ondary Schools of Indiana (Chicago, the author. University of 
Chicago Libraries, Distributor, 1935), 157 pp. 

Umstadt, J. G. Supply and Demand of College Teachers (Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1933), 48 pp. 

Van Zwoll, James A. The Demand for and Supply of Teachers 
in Michigan, 1930-1940, unpublished Doctor’s dissertation (Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, 1940), 288 pp. 

Wallin, J. E. W. "A Dearth of Teachers for the Handicapped in 
the Midst of a Glut of Unemployed Teachers,” School and Society 
(April 28, 1934), Vol. 39, pp. 543-544. 

III. Teacher .Selection and Placement 

Barr, A. S., ct al. “The Measurement of Teaching Ability,” Journal 
of Experimental Education (Sept., 1945), Vol. XIV, pp. 1-100. 

Brown, Edwin J., and O’Reilly, Virginia M. A Self-Rating Scale 
for the Elementary Teacher (Emporia, Kansas State Teachers 
College, 1944), 36 pp. 

Coulbourn, John. Selection of Teachers in Large School Systems 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938, Contributions to Education, No. 740), 177 pp. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S. Selection and Appointment of Teachers, 
National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 12, 
U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1932, No. 17 (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1933), 115 pp. 
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Haggerty, Melvin E. The Fa-ctdty, Vol. 2 of The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937), 

218 pp. 

Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching — By Ten Thousand High 
School Seniors (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1934), 285 pp. 
Kleckner, Joseph R. “Selection and Training of the School Janito- 
rial Personnel,” The American School Board Journal (Oct., 1939), 
Vol. 99, pp. 29-30. 

Knight, Frederick B. Qualities Related to Success in Teaching 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922, Contributions to Education, No. 120), 67 pp. 
Krieger, Laura B. M. Prediction of Success in Professional Courses 
for Teachers (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1930, Contributions to Education, No. 
420), 77 pp. 

Mase, Wayne E. Self-Rating Scale for School Custodians (Em- 
poria, Kansas State Teachers College, 1939), 24 pp. 

Reavis, W. C., and Cooper, D. H. Evaluation of Teacher Merit in 
City School Systems, Supplementary Educational Monographs 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945), 138 pp. 

Sandiford, Peter, et al. Forecasting Teaching Ability, Bull. No. 8, 
Department of Education, University of Toronto (Toronto, Can- 
ada, 1937), 93 pp. 

Snyder, Harold E. Educational Inbreeding (New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943), 

160 pp. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. An Evaluation of Some Techniques of Teacher 
Selection (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1928), 
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Educational Research (June, 1937), Vol. 7, pp. 263-267, 334-336. 
Walker, H. M., ed. The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1935), 237 pp. 

IV. Professional Training and In-Service Education 
Burr, W. Phillips, ed. In-Service Growth of Social Studies Teach- 
ers, Tenth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies (Cambridge, Mass., the^Coimcil, 1939), 186 pp. 

Commission on Teacher Education. The Improvement of Teacher 
Education. Final Report of the Commission (Washington, the 
Commission, 1946), 284 pp. 
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Proceedings of the National Association of Public School Busi- 
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ernment Printing Office, 1938), 76 pp. 
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Chapter 12 

SUPERVISION AND RESEARCH 

1. The Administration of Staff Services 

The treatment of supervision and research as a part of the 
field of administration could be questioned on the ground that 
they represent services that are definitely not directly adminis- 
trative in character. It is true that they are not administrative, 
and that they cannot be carried on with good effect by ad- 
ministrative methods. They represent the authority of knowl- 
edge, of fact, and reasoning, not of law or administrative power. 
Supervision is more in the nature of instruction or of a joint 
effort at learning how best to do things. As a teacher or leader 
(through supervision or research) one has no use for delegated 
authority. One directs but never orders a learner. Research 
is what the term implies — a search for knowledge. Research 
is a phase of all kinds of school work, administration as well 
as instruction and supervision. One must know before he acts, 
and as a usual thing one has to look about and search for an 
understanding of his tasks, whatever they are. 

It is easy to justify the inclusion of a discussion of research, 
on the ground that it is an essential phase of administration.^ 
Technically, the term supervision has to do with the field of 
instruction only and is carried on by methods that are char- 
acteristic of teaching and learning and research. The reason 
for including it here is not to tiy to give it the characteristics 
of administration. This is done partly to give emphasis to the 
opposite view, that supervision is a field of its own, which 
has its own objectives, program, personnel, and methods, and 
has no use for the authority to direct or control the activities 

IH. L. Stearns, “Administering a General Program of Supervision," 
Elementary School Journal (Nov., 1942), Vol. 43, pp. 160-165. 
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of teachers. A second reason for including supervision is that 
it stands between administration and instruction as a sensitive 
link to help instructors to interpret and apply the major ad- 
ministrative policies in the classrooms. It takes more than 
policies, plans and staff to make teaching effective ; there must 
be someone to help the many members of the staff coordinate 
their efforts and carry out the policies, in their technical bearing 
upon the lives of the children at work and play in the schools. 

Of course, administration has to be used in setting up all 
school services. Someone must decide whether to provide 
supervision and research. If they are to be used, specifications 
are needed to define their purposes, the fields they are to occupy, 
and the jobs which are to be filled. A personnel will have to 
be chosen and assigned and given general directions; budgets 
will have to be made to cover the services; supplies, equip- 
ment, office space and furniture will have to be provided. The 
personnel will have to be organized for the work and, as new 
units' of school machinery, will have to be fitted into the total 
administrative mechanism. These are administrative respon- 
sibilities. 


2. The Field of Supervision 

Institutions for the education of teachers have long recog- 
nized the difference between teaching the science of education 
and teaching how to apply that science in a classroom situation. 
Teaching is an art as well as a science, and however much one 
may know of the science he still must master the art of bring- 
ing it to bear in instruction. Most beginning teachers have had 
at least some practice in the classroom, but not enough to have 
gained skill in all the wide variety of responsibilities they will 
face as teachers. This means that wdien teachers first enter the 
field they still have much to learn.^ If left to their own re- 
sources many will succeed very well but others will fail. On 
the other hand, experienced teachers can usually take up new 
positions with more confidence, first, because they have de- 

®P. M. Symonds, “Supervision as Counseling,” Teachers College Record 
(Oct., 1941), Vol. 43, pp. 49-56. 
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veloped skills and understand how to apply them, and second, 
because they have learned how to study their teaching problems. 

Besides this problem of learning how to teach, which is quite 
a serious one in case of beginners, there is another major aspect 
of the field in which supervision must work, namely, that of 
coordinating the activities of teachers throughout a school and 
a school system. This, also, is learned only in part by a study 
of school organization, curriculum-making, and school manage- 
ment. Knowledge of the problems of coordination from the 
standpoint of theory is important; but it has to l5e supported 
by study on the job, by acquaintance with the particular system, 
school, and classroom. A beginner has very much to leam in 
this connection. 

Tliere are many problems that arise in each of these two 
major areas of the field of supervision. If a school system 
ignores these problems teachers will work along in their own 
best ways, more or less ignorant of what is going on elsewhere 
in the system. The inevitable results are that young teachers 
will suffer discouragement and develop wrong attitudes and 
wrong ways of doing things. There will be gaps and overlap- 
pings between and among courses, waste in teaching materials, 
and endless hesitation and loss of time. These things end in 
low morale in the staff and in the student body, with consequent 
poor results in learning. Without going into the history of 
these worries, the answer has been supervision. 

To see the present problems of supervision one needs to 
understand something of its history.'’ Originally, supervision 
meant inspection and report of findings. The function was car- 
ried out by lay officials. Later, supervision became the respon- 
sibility of a superintendent of schools and was developed to 
include inspection wdth a view to directing some improvement. 
This shifted emphasis more toward strictly educational rather 
than business aspects of the service. For many years super- 
vision was looked upon as a system for improving teachers in 
service. In recent decades emphasis has shifted to make it a 

3 Henry Suzzallo, Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1906, Contributions to Education, No. 3). 
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broad service in which supervisor, teacher, guidance worker, 
and research worker join in an efifort to improve instruction 
in all its aspects, not only by stimulating growth of under- 
standing on the part of all these workers, but also by improve- 
ment of the instructional program, the social program, the 
daily routine of life in the school, and all materials and relation- 
ships that affect the learning, happiness, and w^ell-being of the 
children.'* 

When the superintendency was created it was largely in 
imitation of what was going on in industry and business. The 
term supervise, as then used, was a common term and was vir- 
tually synonomous w'ith the term superintend. It meant to 
inspect, to see what was needed, and then to order or direct im- 
provements. Today, the term supervise is still used in this 
sense in business and industr)-, but in education it has taken on 
a technical meaning by dropping tlie use of authority as an ele- 
ment in it, enlarging the elements of study, inquiry, and learn- 
ing, and making of super\'ision a joint or cooperative service in 
which supervisor, teacher, and all others connected directly 
with instruction work join their efforts to improve the total 
ser\'ice to the students. Thus supervision is being separated 
from administration and made a highly technical staff service. 
It is no longer something handed down from above by authority 
of superiors as orders but something developed by cooperative 
effort. Superv'isors work through the principles of leadership 
and partnership but not through delegated rights to control.® 

Perhaps the major administrative problem in this field is to 
be seen in the failure of supervisors to recognize and accept 
these changes. It seems to be human nature to cling to and 
rely upon authority in preference to leadership as a means of 
dealing w'ith people. This is not in the least strange, but it is a 
fact that cannot be ignored. If supervision is ever to become 
a distinctive, high class, technical service of scientific a nd p er- 
sonal leadership, steps will have to be taken to write specifica- 

♦D. Belser, "Changing Concepts of School Supervision," Educational 
Method (March, 1943), Vol. 22, pp. 259-265. 

® F. B, Peters, "Squaring Practice with Theory," Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision (Nov., 1944), Vol. 30, pp. 502-507. 
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tions for the job which fix this concept in the system of legal 
and administrative controls. 

3. Analysis of the Function of Supervision 

Accepting the general definition of supervision as having to 
do, first, with the improvement of the instructional service and, 
secondly, with coordinating tlie parts of the program and the 
efforts of all who work at instruction; accepting also, the 
definition of the term supervision as above set forth, and the 
problem of dealing with the lag in practice which the evolution 
of this function has left us, one may reasonably ask; What is 
the real nature of this function? If the field of supervision is 
distinct from that of administration there must be a definable 
need for a service that administration cannot render.® Admin- 
istration develops policies, organizes, and directs the execution 
of policies. Administration assigns a teacher to a class or to 
certain subjects, but it does not help him teach; it orders re- 
vision of the curriculum, but does not do the revising; it pur- 
chases teaching supplies, but does not say what supplies a given 
teacher .shall use in his work; it appoints counselors, but does 
not tell them how to advise with students ; it approves the social 
activities program, but does not develop it. 

Many years ago no such separation existed between admin- 
istrative and other kinds of school work. There were reasons 
for this. Educational science was very primitive a century or 
even a half century ago, hence, teaching and management and 
curriculum-making were much less technical in nature and such 
types of specialization were not clearly recognized in the divi- 
sion of labor in a school system. Even fifty years ago superin- 
tendents were still making the course of study, and supervision 
was to a large degree inspection and criticism. Often it was 
definitely not supervision but an attempt to improve the service 
by criticism and orders. It is true that as schools now operate 
the two functions, administration and supervision, are, in many 
cases, performed by one person. The school principalship is an 
office of this sort, the directorship is another, and the depart- 

f ■ 

®H. Antell, "Teachers Appraise Supervision," Journal of EducaHond 
Research (April, 1945), Vol. 3^ pp. 606-611, 
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ment headship, as it still operates in many places, a third. In 
such cases there is danger of confusion between the two func- 
tions. In fact, the most common weakness of these offices is 
their failure to distinguish between the two services when they 
are at work, with the result that they often apply administrative 
techniques where they should use supervisory techniques. 

In the fields of instruction and pupil care and management 
supervision begins where administration leaves off.'' The super- 
intendent assigns a newly employed teacher to a school and 
with the principal’s help the teacher is assigned to a specific 
class and room. By these administrators he is given copies of 
the school rules and regulations, of the curriculum, and of the 
work program of the school. He is instructed as to the organi- 
zation of the school, its program, its routines for getting sup- 
plies, its plan of dealing with custodians and the place of guid- 
ance in the program, and similar matters. That is, administra- 
tion shows the teacher his job, the facilities available forliis 
use, how his work connects with odier jobs, and introduces 
him to his colleagues. At this point he is left to take up his 
work. If administration has done its work well the teacher will 
feel that he knows what is expected of him, that he is being 
entrusted w'ith a responsibility, and that in handling this he is 
free to use his own initiative and intelligence. He will feel him- 
self supported by clearly defined policies rather than hemmed 
in by restricting walls of authority. Also, he will feel free to 
turn back to these executives for clarification of points on 
which he feels doubt. 

The moment this teacher takes up his duties he moves from 
the task of locating his job to that of executing it. Here, as 
schools now operate, he is introduced to the function of super- 
vision.® Up to this point he has been learning about his job; 
now he must perform. Regardless of the friendliness and 
courtesy with which he has met so far, he has felt that he was 
dealing with the authority of law and administration. At this 

r Henry J. Otto, "The Supervision of Instruction," Review of Educa- 
tional Research (Oct., 1943), Vol. 13, pp. 372-380. 

s Robert A. Davis, “The Teaching Problems of 1,075 Public School 
Teachers," Journal of Experimental Education (Sept., 1940), Vol. 9, 
pp. 41-60. 
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point he is introduced to the authority of knowledge and skill, 
a type of authority that compels only by the force of fact and 
reason, and not at all by law. This is a different relationship 
entirely. While presumed to be superior in knowledge and skill, 
the supervisor is a co-worker with the teacher. In this rela- 
tionship it is as appropriate (to the nature of supervision) for 
the supervisor to go to the teacher with suggestions as for the 
teacher to go to the supervisor. In this neither one has any 
authority that the other does not have. Because of his superior 
knowledge the supervisor has the obligation to be positive and 
constructive in meeting a teacher’s need for help, even though 
the teacher may not have sensed the need. The teacher has a 
like obligation to offer suggestions of his own if he has them 
and to go to tlie supervisor with questions when he senses a need 
for it in his work. Obviously, tliis relationship, to be effective, 
must be built up. It is quite close and personal and the tech- 
nique of cooperation is in no small way dependent upon per- 
sonalities. Until this relationship is developed supervision can- 
not get down to its task with the best effect. 

Administration cannot command teacher and supervisor to 
establish such a relationship, it merely assumes that, this being 
the nature of these two jobs, the relationship will be built up. 
It is administration’s business to watch and to stimulate but not 
to try to enforce such a development. Where administration 
senses failure it should study the difficulty and confer with 
those concerned. Too often administration lets such matters 
go, scolds about them, and threatens, or listens to gossip and 
does nothing more than say it is too bad. The result may spread 
ill will throughout the staff to a point where the loss becomes 
so obvious that public opinion forces the board to take a hand 
in administering the schools. 

If a desirable relationship is to develop it must be accom- 
plished incidentally. Assuming that both parties understand 
their jobs and that both are professional in their attitudes and 
work, they will begin, not by discussing their respective selves, 
or their rights, or their views of supervision, but by working. 
The supervisor will know in advance the points at which begin- 
ning teachers usually need help. Research literature listed be- 
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low shows very clearly that beginning teachers have trouble 
with individualizing instruction, with control over their stu- 
dents, with teaching method, with analyzing teaching diffi- 
culties, with evaluating learning results, with interpreting the 
curriculum, with conducting the recitation, and often, with the 
conflict they feel with the attitudes of older teachers. 

Supervision has to be careful lest the young teacher rely too 
much upon his supervisor and fail to develop self-reliance, ini- 
tiative, and originality in his work. Equal care is needed if 
some teachers do not go along with too little aid from super- 
vision. The best start is apt to be made where teachers and 
supervisors sit down at the start and together work out plans 
for the year. Such meetings offer a rich school experience for 
the young and for the newly elected teachers. There, in the 
atmosphere of planning, of give-and-take on matters pertaining 
to the school, they develop an understanding of the enterprise 
as a whole and learn to feel themselves a part of it. In these 
meetings work will be laid out for months ahead to take care 
of known or anticipated needs. They may decide to work on 
some part of the curriculum and to improve teaching in these 
areas. To do this they discover they will need to change their 
counseling system, they will need additions to the library, a 
change in the daily routine of managing pupils, and new ways 
for dealing with special types of pupils. Here is the beginning 
of the coordinating function of supervision, the beginning of 
team Avork. In such an approach there is nothing formal, they 
simply go to work together and in work they develop under- 
standing of each other and learn to Avork together. 

Formerly, supervision began Avith visits to classrooms Avhere 
friendly inspection Avas made of the teacher’s activities. This, 
supplemented by teachers’ meetings, Avas the main field of ac- 
tivity for the supervisor. Gradually part of this emphasis 
shifted to preparing materials for teachers, and supervision 
came to include syllabus-making and preparation of written 
directions for teachers. However justifiable this practice may 
have been at its best, it fell into disrepute and has given place 
to a type of supervision in which the supervisor spends much 
less time in classrooms and more in conferences, group study. 
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directing tryouts on new curriculum materials, helping to plan 
work, helping to diagnose and interpret teaching difficulties 
for individuals and groups, helping to interlock teaching with 
testing, counseling, the social activities program, and with 
home life. These conferences cover a wide field : how to deal 
with certain speech defects' that are causing personality dis- 
turbances, how to evaluate the results of efforts on a program 
of social training, how to deal with perplexing cases of disci- 
pline, how to deal with home difficulties that are defeating the 
teacher’s work; or, not infrequently, a teacher needs help of a 
more personal sort having to do with his own preparation, 
health, personality, or future chances in the profession. Thus, 
supervision may work at difficulties that center in the children 
or in the conditions under which they live, in the curriculum 
or things that go with the curriculum, in the library and teach- 
ing equipment, in the physical surroundings that condition the 
work, in community relationships with the school, in the teach- 
er’s lack of knowledge and skill, or in the teacher in a personal 
sense. 

This growth to a more inclusive type of service has met 
with difficulties not yet fully mastered in many places. Back 
of this concept of supervision is a basic theory of the educative 
process and of the school. The older supervision tried to im- 
prove the teacher and, especially, the materials of the curricu- 
lum. The textbook subject matter was the basic, unalterable 
foundation of learning. All pupils alike must master it. The 
present view makes subject matter more elastic. That is, we 
have specified objectives or goals toward which we work in 
teaching, but we do not lead all children over the same path of 
knowledge to the ends sought. Today the important center is 
the child as an individual and not alone as a member in the 
social and physical world in which he is to live. The goal is to 
develop the child physically, mentally, aesthetically, socially, 
and occupationally so that as a particular individual he will at- 
tain all that is possible for him to attain in the way of capacity 
to live effectively in his social and physical world. This shift 
of emphasis from subject matter to the child in a social and 
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physical world does not do away with subject matter but it 
makes subject matter a means, not an end. 

This change in educational theory is very old as theory but 
more recent as practice and our attempt to express the theory 
in practice has resulted in many stupid blunders. Many who 
have claimed to accept and apply the theory have done ridicu- 
lous things in teaching. “Signing up” as a Progressive does 
not make one a scientific educator. Progress is not made by 
throwing subjects overboard, or by using new words to refer 
to old things. Changing one’s theory of education is almost 
equal to changing one’s philosophy of life. It is an extremely 
difficult task, and for the most people probably cannot be fully 
accomplished unless a serious attempt is made relatively early 
in their professional careers. Old nomenclature and old values 
cling tenaciously and new ones feel strange and awkward, so 
awkward at times that one feels that he is being utterly untrue 
to his own real self. 

It is the business of supervision to help the teachers to make 
this transition if it has not already been achieved. It happens, 
however, that supervisors have as much, or often more, trouble 
with themselves on this matter than they have with teachers. 
Generally, supervisors have reached their positions only after 
some years of teaching. They are no longer young and many 
of them had their basic college work long ago. Accordingly, 
they now have to undo many old notions and replace many old 
beliefs, attitudes, and habits with new ones. On the other hand, 
the young teacher has been trained in terms of this newer 
theory and cannot fail to notice the bungling of his supervisor 
for whom the ideas are a bit strange. This leaves the young 
teacher to train the supervisor. In case of the older teachers 
the supervisor finds a variety of reactions. Some are ready to 
“surrender,” to “sign up” with the new ideas merely to have 
peace and retain respectability. Others are interested and try 
hard to master the new idea and some succeed remarkably well. 
One must not be surprised that in such a situation there will 
be a good deal of tragedy and some comedy — tragedy, where 
everything old is thrown over as bad, and children dissipate 
their time in make-believe entertainment that really bores them ; 
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comedy when one hears self-styled Progressives mouthing such 
terms as integration and child-centered in ways that disclose 
utter lack of understanding of modern theories of learning and 
teaching. 

Making such a transition in school practice is not a task for 
a year or two. If it is accomplished in a half century we shall 
have done well. The task is not simple. This theory of educa- 
tion is very involved, and has grown out of years of scientific 
and philosophical study. It is an expression of psychological 
theory, which foundation itself is still in process of develop- 
ment, as witness the overlapping and conflicting theories offered 
by different schools of psychologists. It is an expression of 
our sociological theories, which also, are still chaotic and unde- 
veloped. It is an expression of our political philosophy, which 
is constantly finding new forms of expression. Finally, no 
theory of education can long ignore biological law. All these 
basic sciences are still in process of building. At points they 
are vtry incomplete. This means that at best our educational 
theory has to remain tentative. To direct school practice in 
terms of a tentative theory that has to harmonize with at least 
three sciences (psychology, biology, sociology) and two phi- 
losophies (social and political) is not simple. 

The presence of this problem of making a transition to a 
new theory of education is at bottom the reason why we must 
have supervision in our schools. Some who are so quick to 
fly from the old are slow to put anything worth while in place 
of what they discard. Some seem to think it can be accom- 
plished by introducing a new form of management — little 
soviets of teachers in place of superintendents and principals, 
for instance, or student government. In reality this is a prob- 
lem for research. Although our present system of manage- 
ment is not perfect it is not the sole or even the main explana- 
tion of slow progress toward a solution of this problem. If 
teachers had to take over management they would be still less 
specialists in this area than they now have a chance to be. Ad- 
ministrators know this problem and are working to bring their 
best talent to bear upon it. In our best school systems adminis- 
tration has long since quit trjdng to achieve progress in super- 
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vision by administrative methods. Administration has with- 
drawn its activities from the immediate line of action and is 
devoting its energy to planning for special technical and skilled 
talent and the materials needed. Supervision is recognized as a 
staff type of service that is needed and administration is moving 
staff talent to meet it. Tlie supervisor is the technical expert for 
this area. 


4. Some Types of Supervision Problems 

This brief analysis of the function of supervision may serve 
as a background for a list of problems such as are faced daily 
by supervisors, counselors, research workers, curriculum work- 
ers, teachers, and principals. If we assume that supervision 
has to do with the improvement of instruction, that it works co- 
operatively with the officers just listed, that it works through 
principles of leadership, tliat it carefully respects the authority 
and position of all concerned in the problems dealt with, it is 
obvious the supervisor will have to become closely acquainted 
with a large number of people, and with a number of school 
functions that are cared for by separate people whose jobs are 
not supposed to overlap. Such problems as the following are 
typical ; 

1. How can one create a unified staff, with each member work- 
ing consciously and intelligently at a single task — the improvement 
of instruction? This is partly a function of administration, but 
after administration has done its work there is yet the task of 
bringing teaching, guidance, curriculum-making, research, and 
other services together so that, for the children, the activities of 
these various officers, together with the school’s facilities and its 
routines, may seem to the children as but separate aspects of a 
unified scheme of living, working and playing. Supervision is a 
key force in accomplishing this unity. 

2. There is a tendency for supervisors to be content with patch- 
ing up troubles. Teachers surely should seek help as thty need it, 
but supervision can be a larger service if the staff of workers 
choose to make it so. How to set the work going so that it will 
have a positive, well-thought-out program from term to term and 
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year to year is a problem. Such a program will not create itself — 
it must be built up. Obviously, it must be made to fit needs, and 
so, must be initiated by a careful survey of needs. For this the 
function of instruction must be seen in terms of the children and 
their proper care and progress, in terms of the talents and short- 
comings of workers, in terms of the program of studies, in terms 
of such allied and supporting services as health, school cafeterias, 
guidance, public or community relations, and school athletics and 
entertainments. Viewed as a rounded plan, the question is, where, 
for this term, can we work with the best effect ? How to build the 
supervisory program is the problem. In this task the supervisor 
should lead but not do it all. Probably a unified staff (No. 1 above) 
can be gotten only by accomplishing this task. 

3. A well-rounded supervisory program may very well include 
the clarification of instructional objectives for some field of learn- 
ing, a revision of the program in question, a tryout of the revised 
plan, and an evaluation of results.® An objective is first a ques- 
tion of what child development we desire. Is the aim to enlarge 
the child’s understanding of his place as a member of society and 
as a citizen of his country, or to improve the personalities of the 
children, or to improve their activities affecting care of their health, 
or to improve their appreciation of music or art? Secondly, the 
question of how to attain the objective is concerned with a pro- 
gram of activity for the children. This may involve revision of 
certain courses, changing of teaching procedures, different use of 
library, laboratory' and field study, different plan for guidance, 
some research, or other activities. The difficult task is to set up 
objectives in terms of changes it is desirable to make in the chil- 
dren, and then design a program that is fitted to accomplish the 
change. Too often the real objective disappears and the subject 
or tlie test program or the new plan of pupil work becomes an end 
in itself. It is a real task in supervision to prevent such a shift 
in purpose. 

4. The question of how to assist the teacher in the task of self- 
improvement and professional growtii is an ever-present concern 
of supervision. In the accomplishment of this it is necessary that 

® Irving George, "Evaluation: the New Stress on Measurement," Teach- 
ers College Record (May, 1941), Vol. 42, pp. 667-674. 
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the teacher be actively concerned. No program can be imposed. A 
part of the supervisor’s task is to develop and stimulate a desire 
for a real program of in-service education. In such a program 
need for evaluation is a point of difficulty. How to evaluate a 
teacher’s work without producing a wrong effect is the question. 
Various schemes of observation as a basis for a judgment are 
available, but they involve much guessing. More objective schemes 
of measurement are also available. All of these devices are of 
value, providing they are used for supervision only. A teacher is 
quite human in feeling hesitancy about having an objective effi- 
ciency score in the hands of anyone else and even in having to face 
it alone. Still more, he dislikes it because he fears it as a possible 
administrative device. How to use such devices with good effect is 
not a simple problem for supervision.^® 

S. In many cases the social program of the school is thought of 
as something quite separate from the actual school work. It is too 
often viewed as a concession to the playful and irresponsible nature 
of youth. How to make it more than this is a problem. If the school 
is to be an institution in which children may find opportunity to 
live comfortably, and that may mean strenuously, in the sense that 
it is a place where they can become active members of a society, 
where they can carry on life in responsible ways, where they can 
develop personality and enjoy the normal use of their personalities 
in active participation in the activities of the institution, then the 
social program must be a part of a complete program of work, of 
play, and of coming and going. How to make the social life and 
the system of proprieties used in the school into related parts of 
the educational program is a problem. 

These examples may serve to distinguish the real problems 
of supervision from the lesser details and techniques by which 
its work is carried on. How to handle teachers’ meetings and 
group conferences, how to arrange for curriculum study, how 
to make class visits profitable, are simple in comparison with the 
work of using such activities in programs such as are here 
indicated. 

1 ® For a list of important devices of these types see : A. S. Barr, et al., 
Supervision (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938), Ch. X. 
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The field of supervision is so related to administration that 
for this subject the titles, especially the general treatises, listed 
in Chapter 10 should be consulted in this connection. The fol- 
lowing lists deal somewhat with the organization and adminis- 
tration of the service of supervision but on this phase of the 
problem the Chapter 10 references will be especially helpful. 

The following lists are not complete for supervision in the 
fields of curriculum-making, testing programs, and counseling. 
These fields are thought of as separate special services. Super- 
vision must contact them, as it contacts research, methodology, 
and administration ; it does not dominate them. The following 
lists are for supervision as a special service and are not intended 
to cover these many special services except to show how super- 
vision uses, supplements, or contributes to them. 

I. General Treatises 

Alberty, H. B., and Thayer, V. T. Supervision in the Secondary 
School (Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1931), 471 pp. 

Anderson, C. J., and Simpson, Jewel I. The Supervision of Rural 
Schools (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1932), 467 pp. 
Ayer, Fred C., and Barr, A. S. The Organisation of Supervision 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1928), 397 pp. 

Barr, A. S. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom 
Supervision (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1931), 
399 pp. 

Barr, A. S., and Burton, William H. The Supervision of Instruction 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1926), 626 pp. 

Barr, A. S., Burton, William H., and Brucckner, Leo J. Supervision 
— Principles and Practices in the Improvement of Instruction 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938), 981 pp. 
Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruction — Supervision by Princi- 
pals of Secondary Schools (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1938), 
587 pp. 

Burton, William H. Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1923), 510 pp. 

, ed. The Supervision of Elementary Subjects (New York, 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1929), 710 pp. 

Collings, Ellsworth. School Supervision in Theory and Practice 
(New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927), 368 pp. 
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Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Secondary Schools 

(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1934), 613 pp. 

Douglass, Harl R., and Boardman, Charles W. Supervision in Sec~ 
ondary Schools (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 564 pp. 

Fitzpatrick, Francis B. Supervision of Elementary Schools (Dans- 
ville, N. Y., F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1931), 128 pp. 

Gist, Arthur S. Elementary School Supervision (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926), 308 pp. 

The Administration of Supervision (New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1934), 402 pp. 
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cago, Laidlaw Bros., 1931), 224 pp. 
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and Supervision in Modern Elementary Schools (Oklahoma City, 
Harlow Publishing Corp., 1941), 230 pp. 

Kyte, George C. Problems in School Supervision (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1931), 213 pp. 

Melby, Ernest O. Organisation and Administration of Supervision 
— Current Practices in the Smaller Cities (Bloomington, 111., Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., 1929), 158 pp. 

Myers, Alonzo F., et al. Cooperative Supervision in Public Schools 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938), 340 pp. 

National Conference on Educational Method, L. J. Brueckner, 
chairman. Educational Supervision — A Report of Current 
Views, Investigations and Practices (New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928), 270 pp. 
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II. Supervisory Procedures 
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Education, Pamphlet No. 9 (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1930), 22 pp. 

Fitch, Harry N. An Analysis of the Superz'isory Activities and 
Techniques of the Elementary School Training Supctv'isor (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931), 130 pp. 

Graham, C. M. “Critic Teaching Versus Supervision,” Peabody 
Journal of Education (July, 1938), Vol. 16, pp. 31-36. 

Hosic, James F. “Case for Supervision,” Educatioiral Method 
(April, 1939), Vol. 18, pp. 329-335. 

Hughes, J. M., and Melhy, E. O. Supervision of Insiruciicn ib High 
School — A Study of Techniques and Organisation (Bloomington, 
111., Public School Publishing Co., 1930), 191 pp. 

Kennedy, Katherine M., and Shannon, J. R. “An Experiment in 
Directing Observation,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision (March, 1935), Vol. 17, pp. 205-212. 

Kyte, George C. How to Supervise (Boston, Houghton Co., 

1930), 468 pp. 

National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. Cooperation Principles and Practices, 
Eleventh Yearbook (Washington, the Association, 1938), 244 pp. 

Current Problems of Supervisors, Third Yearbook (New 

York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930), 252 pp. 

Menial Health in the Classroom, Thirteenth Yearbook 

(Washington, the Association, 1940), 304 pp. 

Nezuer Instructional Practices, Twelfth Yearbook (Washing- 
ton, the Association, 1939), 379 pp. 

Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs, Seventh Yearbook 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934), 194 pp. 

Spears, Harold. “Can the Line-and-Staff Principle Unify Instruc- 
tional Leadership?” Bull, of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (April, 1941), Vol. 25, pp. 25-31. 

Van Wagenen, M. J. Educational Diagnosis (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926), 276 pp. 
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III. Evaluation and Special Fields 

Almy, H. C., and Sorenson, Herbert. “A Teacher-Rating Scale of 
Determined Reliability and Validity,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision (March, 1930), Vol. 16, pp. 179-186. 

Barnes, C. C., et al. Supervision in the Social Studies, Third Year- 
book, Department of Social Studies of the National Education 
Association (Philadelphia, McKinley Publishing Co., 1933), 
260 pp. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Campbell, Doak S. Curriculum Development 
(New York, American Book Co., 1935), 600 pp. 

Fretwell, Elbert K. Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), 552 pp. 

National Education Association, Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. The Changing Ctirriculuni, Tenth 
Yearbook (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937), 
351 pp. 

The Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook (New York, 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931), 181 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Committee on Pre- 
School and Parental Education. Preschool and Parental Educa- 
tion, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, Parts I and II (Bloomington, 
111., Public School Publishing Co., 1929), 875 pp. 

Neeley, D. P. “Effect of Planned Supervision on Teaching as Shown 
by Objective Analysis of Classroom Activities,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision (May, 1938), Vol. 24, pp. 341-354. 

Rugen, M. E. “Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision for 
Student Teachers,” American Association of Health and Physical 
Education Research Quarterly (Oct., 1938), Vol. 9, pp. 89-101. 

Spears, Harold. The Emerging High School Curricultmt and Its 
Direction (New York, American Book Co., 1940), 400 pp. 

Whitelaw, John B. “Criteria for Evaluating the Effectiveness of Su- 
pervision,” Educational Administration and Supervision fjan., 
1941), Vol. 27, pp. 29-38. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Appraisal of Experimental School Prac- 
tices (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936), 221 pp. 

6. The Field of School Research 

Research is clearly necessary to the solution of the problems 

sketched above. Any difficult problem has to be studied and it 

is obvious that the problems of education are growing con- 
stantly more difficult. Study is not necessarily research but it 
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is involved in all research, and for practical purposes there is 
little point in adhering to a strict separation of study that is 
research from study that is not research. Undoubtedly, school 
problems have been studied wherever and w'henever there were 
schools. It is conceivable that some of the study of long ago 
was scholarly and prolonged and devoted to the solution of 
definite problems and might even now qualify as research. 
Until the present century, however, school practice was domi- 
nated more by tradition than by science. The things to be 
learned by children and the methods of teaching were pretty 
much accepted without question. The problems were mostly 
thought to be solved and the young teachers had merely to 
learn the solutions and practice did the rest. 

When scientific study entered the field of education in a 
serious way a few decades ago all the objectives, procedures, 
and materials of the school began to reveal a complexity not 
previously recognized. As faculty psychology broke down, 
education faced the task of developing its objectives in entirely 
new terms, a major task not yet completed. As psychology and 
biology began to reveal the nature and extent of individual 
differences the old recipes for teaching had to be discarded. As 
our culture began to shift from hand to machine manufactur- 
ing and from agrarian to industrial emphasis our old subject 
matter had to be revised. As popularization of education and 
more expensiA'e teaching pushed costs to a point that strained 
local support to the breaking point innumerable problems in 
school business and finance came to light. It was in this period 
of rapid social change, of scientific development, of school 
popularization that research came to be recognized as an essen- 
tial aspect of school administration. 

As early as 1912-13, the Rochester, New York schools estab- 
lished a division or bureau of research as a definite feature 
of their organization. The school survey movement, which 
began in public schools in 1910, had begun to demonstrate what 
research might do to help with the solution of school problems. 
This research bureau movement is one of the direct results of 
the survey movement and of the testing movement. All three 
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are expressions of the spread of the more comprehensive scien- 
tific movement in education. 

Today research is clearly recognized as a necessary feature 
of a school system.^^ Graduate training programs in education 
look upon training in research as basic preparation for any 
and all positions in education. The graduate student is no 
longer taught how to teach or supervise or administer alone, 
but primarily, he is taught how to hnd out how to do these 
things. That is, we have given up the idea of doing things by 
recipes and have learned to face situations as problems to be 
solved. 

At first, research methods were studied as something apart 
from the education to which they were to be applied. Research 
method was thought of as a tool.^^ More and more it is becom- 
ing an aspect of the job. This is as true in education as it is in 
industry and government. It is the way of observing and think- 
ing about difficulties that arise in a problem. Nowadays, men 
are not taught the tricks' of administration, but rather how to 
find out how to administer. The result of this trend is that 
teachers and principals, guidance workers and business man- 
agers are all doing research of a sort as their normal method 
of carrying on their work. The research staff is called in on 
difficult tasks but wherever these experts go in the schools they 
find people ready to take hold of the problems with them. 

In this picture two administrative problems are apparent. 
The first is how to select and develop a school staff that is 
equipped and has this idea of the nature and place of research 
in the daily work of the schools. The second is how to rid the 
schools of the older recipe concept of teaching and management 
which trusts its techniques and methods, and often its objec- 
tives as well, without critical study. 

11 J. Cayce Morrison, "Problems for Investigation in State School Sys- 
tems. The Natwn's Schools (April, 1934}, Vol. 13, pp. 37-40; also, by the 
same author, “Research on the Rise,” The Nation’s Schools (Sept., 1943), 
Vol. 32, pp. 42-43. 

12 Herbert A. Thelen, “The Nature and Implementation of a School- 
wide Research Program," The Elementary School Journal (Sept., 194S), 
■Vol. 46, pp. 36-4a 
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How to introduce research in a school system that has oper- 
ated for many years without a formal research machinery is 
a problem similar to that of introducing any other new func- 
tion.“ Business annually pours millions of dollars into re- 
search. Government long since has built research into a strong 
position and now, with the new developments in physics, re- 
search is becoming a major feature of our national defense 
system. The Church has not entirely overlooked research. 
Business spends freely on research during business depressions 
because it pays. Results can be checked. In education and gov- 
ernment this profit leverage is lacking for the most part, except 
where cost analysis is an aspect of the research or where in- 
creased efficiency can be anticipated as an outcome. In spite 
of this handicap, headway has been made and more and more 
school boards are finding research necessary as a means of get- 
ting answers to its most practical questions. 

How to organize a bureau of research has been a problem.^* 
In general, the service has been set up with direct responsibility 
to the superintendent, with the entire school system in all its 
relations as its field. There have been numerous exceptions to 
this but the development has been toward this plan. The head 
of the service has usually had the title of director and has had 
no administrative duties beyond managing the research work. 
In many cases the director has filled two offices, and so devoted 
only part of his time to research. In some cases administrative 
duties connected with effecting changes based upon the results 
of researches have been given to the director. Frequently, this 
move has tended to be carried too far and has weakened re- 
search, whatever it may have done to other services. At any 
rate, experience shows that some research people seek after 

13 H. L. Smith, “Directory of Educational Research Agencies in the 
United States,” Indiana University School of Education Bull. 20, pp. 1-20, 
July, 1944. See, also. Carter V. Good, "Twenty-five Years of the Literature 
of Research Methodology,” Journal of Educational Research (Jan., 1945), 
Vol. 38, pp. 375-376. 

1 ^ See : Harold B. Chapman, Organized Research in Education, Ohio 
State University Studies, Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, 
No. 7 (Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1927). 
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administrative power, and some administrators tend to draw 
the research man into administration. There are many angles 
to this problem. 

Research bureaus have operated over all parts of the school 
system. In most cases, however, they have studied and directed 
test programs of many sorts, trained teachers in the use of 
tests, devised special tests, and helped to interpret test findings 
for guidance and in clinical studies. Much research has had to 
do with the curriculum and instruction materials and textbooks. 
The problems of pupil classification and promotion, the organi- 
zation of special segregated groups for special instruction, and 
the supervision of instruction have been studied from many 
angles. Public relations, finance, business management, build- 
ing plans all have felt the influence of this bureau. 

Naturally, the talent employed, the special interests of the 
superintendent, the character of the problems demanding atten- 
tion, all have a bearing upon the research program. In some 
cases research has been directed in terms of a planned program, 
in others the research division appears to have been a catch-all 
for worries, a troul>le-shooter for the superintendent, used to 
work on whatever drifts into the office. No better than this 
was the idea that research is an independent service that goes 
where it likes, when it likes, and reports its studies impersonally 
and, one might say, irresponsibly. This concept has never 
gotten far and obviously should not. 

8. Planning a Research Program 

If research is to be effective in running a school system it 
must be organized and directed as a service feature of the sys- 
tem and must be available to all parts of the s)'stem and all 
aspects of the w'ork at all stages of its progress. To bring re- 
search to bear in tliis manner it should be carefully planned to 
fit the needs for such a contribution. As is true of the curri- 
culum, the social program, guidance, or supervision, it must be 
participated in by those who are to use its results in their work. 
For a teacher or a counselor to participate, thought must be 
given to the basis of such participation. First, does the teacher. 
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for instance, sense a problem in his work wherein research 
may be a suitable approach ? Wliat is needed is that the teacher 
shall become a definite partner in the enterprise. Second, what 
talent has the teacher for a contribution and what time and 
facilities has he for assisting? Third, can the problem be 
solved in time to be useful and at a cost that would warrant the 
expenditure and possibly the omission of other researches that 
are needed? Assuming that research is to be available to all 
divisions of the service, from the care of buildings and the pur- 
chase and storing of supplies to curriculum-making, supervi- 
sion, and teaching, it is obvious that a budget would have to be 
made as a basis for limiting the service, and accordingly that 
the service itself would have to be planned. 

In the best bureaus the research program is built into a 
plan projected ahead for the year somewhat after the fashion 
of the school budget.^''’ In such cases the research problems are 
selected on the basis of a study of needs throughout the system 
for answers to difficult problems. A second characteristic of 
the best bureaus is their tendency to stimulate individual or 
group study and experiment throughout the system and to draw 
into research projects those who later will be responsible for 
putting the results of research to work in practice. To put the 
bureau of research on this sort of basis is not simple. It is 
easy for a bureau to become a place where statistical drudgery 
is handled and where real scientific imagination has no place. 
A positive, aggressive, vigorous bureau has to be developed; 
it cannot be left to grow up like Topsy. 

There are several phases of school work at which research 
may be needed : ( 1 ) What should we do in a given case, or, 
are the schools now fully meeting their obligations? Should 
we undertake a program of terminal education in our junior 
college, or is the proposed alteration of the existing program 
good? Should we undertake to bond and build now or delay 
until cash can be accumulated to cover the cost? Should we 
enter upon an adult-education program? (2) Having deter- 
mined to do some particular things, say reorganize the curri- 

IB Jesse B. Sears, “Administration of Public School Research Policies," 
Journal of Educational Research (Nov., 1932), Vol. 26, pp. 186-198. 
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culum of the upper grades, how should we go about the task? 
Having decided to devote special effort to personality develop- 
ment in the high school how can teaching, guidance, super- 
vision, social activities, and management unite their efforts to 
produce a concrete program of attack? (3) Having carried 
through a given undertaking the question remains: Was it 
worth while? Does the new course produce results, attain its 
objectives, as hoped? Did the personality development pro- 
gram produce improvement ?^® 

For the first type of work imagination is needed. Often a 
school system becomes pleased with its program and ceases to 
question it, whereupon it soon becomes static and out of align- 
ment with need. Someone must continuously ask : What are 
we leaving out that we should have ? Is this practice as useful 
as we have come to think? If education is to keep pace with 
progress we must have plenty of active skepticism and plenty 
of fresh new ways of seeing ahead educationally. Every worker 
should have such an attitude toward his own work in the sys- 
tem, but a bright, energetic research man, seated at a table with 
a group of policy-makers, a curriculum committee, an admin- 
istrative group, or at a teachers’ meeting should be able to 
stimulate the development of new ways of seeing things and 
also ways for seeing new things. 

It is not enough to question plans, procedures, and materials 
in education. It is not enough to measure tangible output as 
such. We need to go behind all this to the objectives. We can 
produce arithmetical knowledge or skill and tell by proper tests 
about how much of either we have produced. In less exact 
fashion we can tell how much knowledge of social science, of 
English, or of Latin has been acquired, and with still less ac- 
curacy, how much change we have produced in certain per- 
sonality traits. 

Too frequently w'e neglect to consider whether these things 
are worth learning or whether we are neglecting to learn other 
things that would in the end be of greater value. Education 

w Clifford Woody, “Some Observations of Methods of Research in the 
Appraisal of Teaching,” Educational Administration and Supervision (Jan., 
1943), Vol. 29, pp. 1-8. 
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operates by means of a philosophy as well as by means of a 
science. Philosophy is concerned with ultimate values, the kind 
of person, the kind of society, the kind of state, and the kind 
of school, we want. Often science can throw so much light 
upon a selected value that it almost tells us its worth. Gen- 
erally, however, science can help but little in our decision as to 
how much store we set by the value. A good society, as judged 
by Americans, would not be a good society, as judged by the 
rulers of an autocracy. What a thing is, or what use one can 
make of a thing, scientifically speaking, may not correspond 
to its value. Very often the school confuses means with ends 
and goes on producing a given scholastic result without ques- 
tioning its worth. 

The characteristic method of science is essentially quanti- 
tative, that of philosophy is argument or reasoning. Science 
adds and subtracts; philosophy applies the rules of logic. 
Science deals with facts; philosophy with propositions, theses, 
premises. In the proposition: we should add a junior college 
to our school system, science is used to assemble facts of cost, 
of evidence of need for such a unit and what it would produce 
for our children. Eventually, science would come to the ques- 
tion of the ultimate relative worth of such education and would 
have to conclude for or against the proposal, whereupon an 
argument would begin as to the final value we should assign to 
this type of service. Curriculiun research moves quickly out 
of the scientific realm into the philosophic realm because it 
must of necessity face the question of objectives quite early. 
Most problems affecting the realm of administration directly 
require philosophical research only after long scientific pursuit. 

Regardless of whether one is dealing with an entirely new 
problem or a phase of an old one, he is apt to discover need for 
both scientific and philosophical types of inquiry. If one will 
pursue his problems by scientific method as far as he can in 
every case he will avoid the tendency of many to try to settle 
things by argument rather than by fact. When one has deter- 
mined that science can take him no further toward a solution, 
he should apply the techniques of logic, with as rigid adherence 
to its rules as would be necessary in scientific study. One must 
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not be content to study one proposition alone, but should set 
up possible alternative ones as well as modifications or limita- 
tions of the one in question. 

For years research has emphasized measurement; just now 
the broader term evaluation is being stressed. The value of a 
practice should always be found in terms of its product if that 
is possible. If one cannot get at the ultimate product — what 
did a knowledge of number combinations do to this child — 
one may have to assume that it produced a desirable change 
and turn to a study of how much of it the child has learned. 
At times one finds any precise measure of such a result equally 
difficult, as, how much more poAver to appreciate symphonic 
music has the child after a course in music appreciation ? Here 
one cannot get at Avhat happened to the child’s personality, or 
even how much more he knows about how to appreciate this 
form of art. Accordingly, in such a case one must assume that 
an increase in such powers is desirable, that it can come from 
study, and that it comes in a desirable amount, and turn to a 
study of the course and its presentation, or with this to the 
merits of the objective back of the course. Research is always 
careful to know what it is evaluating and, upon completion of 
its task, to speak of the exact thing measured. 

It seems unnecessary to suggest additional problems in this 
field, though attention may be called to matters already brought 
to light in the above analysis. To have research or not to have 
it ; to set up an organization for research that will provide com- 
petent leadership that will utilize talent Avherever it is, when it 
is interested, and where the research is needed ; that will provide 
contact with practical issues and needs in all parts and phases 
of the work ; that will carry on research that is definitely perti- 
nent to decisions that have to be made ; that will produce results 
that go immediately into service; that carries on the work in 
a way that puts important studies first and anticipates the time 
when research results will be needed; and that does not draw 
the research man too much into other activities, is clearly what 
is needed. The curriculum field, the effectiveness of teaching 
results, the pupil personnel field, and supervision are in urgent 
need of research in large and continuous amounts. Back of 
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these the realms of policy-making, staff administration, finance 
and business and housing, also offer rich ground for this service. 

9. Bibliography on School Research 

Bibliography for this field of educational research in schools 
and school systems is well cared for in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research, by the Journal of Educational Research, and 
by the Encyclopedia, of Educational Research, to say nothing 
of important contributions in a dozen other educational and 
psychological journals, listed in Chapter 4 above. These three 
references alone, however, will point the reader to most that is 
available on this immediate subject for students of school 
administration. Certain numbers of the first-mentioned journal 
are devoted to reviews of educational researches and to the 
tools of research and may be mentioned as especially important 
sources here, as follows : 

Review of Educational Research; 

“Methods and Techniques of Research,” Vol. I, No. 1, Feb., 1934. 

“Methods of Research in Education,” Vol. IX, No. S, Dec., 1939. 

"Methods of Research and Appraisal in Education," Vol. XII, 
No. 5, Dec., 1942. 

“Methods of Research and Appraisal in Education,” Vol. XV, 
No. 5, Dec. 1945. 

Chapter 2, devoted to the tools of research and library usage 
provides important titles for this field. The bibliographies in 
Chapter 4 should also be consulted. Repetition of titles has 
been avoided so far as practicable. 

Attention should be called to the school survey literature. 
Nowhere, perhaps, will one find better practical applications of 
research to clearly defined problems than in survey reports. 
The evaluation of curriculums, the analysis of needs for reor- 
ganization, for additional housing facilities, for better systems 
of scholastic, personnel, and financial accounting, evaluation of 
outcomes of instruction and of instructional objectives, studies 
of supervision, guidance, research, public relations, and like 
investigations have been made in dozens of surveys and the 
findings and procedures are set forth in published reports. 
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The progress of research as a function of schools and school 
systems has been noted in federal, state, district, and institu- 
tional official reports. 
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Chapter 13 


SCHOOL BUSINESS IMANAGEMENT 

1. The Nature of the Field of School Business 
Management 

School business management has to do with finance and 
properties — with their development, their care and use, and the 
records, accounts, and reports necessary from legal, man- 
agerial, and public relations viewpoints. This division of the 
field of school administration contacts with the field of private 
business, with the fields of government and law, and with the 
field of education. Almost every major item of school business 
has to be handled with careful regard for these three vital con- 
tacts. 

The similarity of school business and private business is 
obvious. All business transactions are subject to the laws of 
property. When it is a party to a contract the school is in no 
different position from that of a business corporation or an in- 
dividual. The schools have to face the usual market conditions 
for what they purchase (land excepted) as do private indi- 
viduals. For services they must compete, and to some extent * 
they must deal with labor unions as do private corporations. 

School business is unlike private business in one important 
respect ; it does not operate for profit. Its objectives are serv- 
ice, so its measures of success must be measures of the amount 
and quality of service produced, or measures of the efficiency 
of the methods and materials used in producing it. 

The school is a part of the government. As a branch of 
government its business is to provide the people with a certain 
service. The school belongs to the people, but because the serv- 
ice is highly technical the people entrust to those who provide 
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this service to determine its nature and processes, and its needs 
of personnel, housing, supplies, and equipment. In this sense 
the school becomes an independent part of the state. Its con- 
nection with the people, both direct and through law, is ample 
to keep it functioning to ends and within limits that are under- 
stood by and acceptable to the people. So, expert knowledge, 
in this case, directs the schools within certain limitations. 
Within these limitations, therefore, technical knowledge of 
school service is the dominant control.^ 

The school’s obligation to provide instruction is the excuse 
for its existence as a part of the people’s state. The technical 
nature of the service is the reason for the school having large 
independence, freedom to find out what the schools need in the 
way of instruction. Once these needs are found, the prescrip- 
tion for them has to be prepared by these same experts. Here 
the people, or the school laws, municipal ordinances, or property 
laws, may enter to cause the experts to change the prescription.® 
Generally, however, it is the prescription of the experts, not 
some layman’s prescription, that is followed. 

Thus, school business, as well as instruction, is controlled 
by school experts ; by educators, not by business experts alone. 
Educational experts alone could evaluate the results of the busi- 
ness activities of the schools.® What kinds of books, supplies, 
furniture, housing, playgrounds, what kinds of service to pur- 
chase, these are first of all questions of educational need — ^what 
kind, what amount. The specifications' for materials and for 
jobs must be prepared in terms of the requirements of the 
service. 

This control of business, first, in educational terms and sec- 
ond, in economic terms, may be thought of as the substance of 
a theory of control in school business management.'* The vio- 

iThe Montgomery Conniy Survey (Chicago, The Public Administration 
Service, 1940) illustrates a study of government in which schools were 
included. 

2E. L. Morphet, National Society for the Study of Education, Forty- 
fourth Yearbook, Part II, pp. 153-186, 1945. 

3 Charles W. Bursch, "School Plant as an Educatiaial Instrument,” 
Review of Educational Research (Feb., 1945), Vol. 15, pp. 13-17._ 

4L. E. Leipold, "Business Department Practices in Large City Sys- 
tems,” American School Board Journal (May, 1943), 'Vol. 106, pp. 30, 68. 
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lation of the principle involved here is at the root of a large 
proportion of the weaknesses in this field. Once education has 
had its say, for instance, in determining a contract for service 
or materials, in shaping the plan of business accounting, or in 
directing the operations of school custodians, then the methods, 
techniques, and practices of private or corporate business can be 
used. This sounds simple and reasonable but is not so simple to 
apply, because the educational purpose can be affected adversely, 
not only by purchasing the wrong service or materials, but also, 
by purchasing them or handling them in ways that harm the 
schools indirectly, as, by injuring their public relations, or by 
hurting the morale of the school staff or employees. This means 
that the entire business process must be under scrutiny of 
educators. 


2. Analysis and Organization of the Field 

The ways in which business is managed in terms of educa- 
tional requirements can be seen more clearly as items of the 
school business are examined. For purposes of management, 
the business activities of a school system fall logically into the 
following classification ; 

1. Plant development — land, new construction, and major al- 
terations or additions. 

2. Plant maintenance — repairs and minor alteration and addi- 
tions. 

3. Plant operation — cleaning, minor repairs, gardening, cus- 
todial service. 

4. Purchasing — of land, materials, furniture, supplies, equip- 
ment. 

5. Accounting — budget work, payroll, audits, accounts, inven- 
tories, student finance, financial reports. 

6. Stores — ^new materials, used materials ; distribution of ma- 
terials. 


Both legal and research service are necessary in the conduct 
of the school business but these are staff functions and both are 
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required, also, in the instructional service.® It would not be 
economical to have either two research or two legal divisions 
for a school system. For organization purposes these services 
would be most logically established if research were placed 
directly under the superintendent and the legal service directly 
under the board. Since the handling of the business calls so 
often for legal advice it is not illogical to make this a service 
division of the business department. 

Plant development involves the selection and purchase of 
school sites. The choice of a site is an educational problem in 
that the educational need should dictate the size of plot, the 
location with reference to distance of travel for children, to 
dangerous traffic lanes, to objectionable noises, or other dis- 
tracting or disagreeable influences, to lay of the land, and drain- 
age of the grounds, and to their accessibility, and also with 
reference to any trends in shift or change in size of population 
of the community. Choice of site is a business matter as to time 
of purchase, the price, and the deed and plan of transfer and 
payment. Not infrequently purchases of sites are handled with- 
out consulting those who know the educational requirements, 
thus creating a future disturbing problem. 

A second step in plant development is that of building the 
school house. To build properly, several kinds of special talent 
are needed. Educators should be used to fix the educational 
requirements to be met. These requirements are a major unit 
of the total specifications. The size of the school population, the 
program to be offered, the organization of the school, the 
probable educational trends to be recognized — all have to be 
interpreted for their bearing upon number, size and types of 
rooms, arrangement of rooms and offices and corridors, and 
lighting, and adjustment to play spaces. Architects are required 
to embody the educational specifications in a plant that has 
grace and beauty as well as form and arrangements suited to 
the educational uses set down by educators.® An educator will 

6 See Chapter 12. Also, various volumes of The Proceedings of the 
National Council on School House Construction. The Anierican School 
Board Journal, and Nation’s Schools will be found replete with suggestions. 

8E. E. Lewis, "Equipping the Classrooms as a Learning and Teaching 
Laboratory," The Atnerican School Board Journal (Dec., 1940), Vol. 101, pp. 
29-30, 81. 
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ask that the assembly room be located so it could be used for 
public programs while all other parts of the building are locked ; 
or that the library be next to certain kinds of classrooms, work- 
rooms and offices; that the kindergarten and primary rooms 
form a distinct unit. It takes an architect to show how these 
things can be done, and, perhaps, to show that some of the 
things desired by the educator cannot be done without sacrifices 
in other directions. Engineers work with architects and solve 
the problems having to do with the strength of the building to 
stand and to resist weight, stress, wear, and tear. Finally, the 
builder makes all the planning concrete in wood and stone, in 
steel and cement. 

A third step in plant development is that of furnishing and 
equipping the building and grounds for use."^ Here, also, the 
educator must prepare specifications. For whatever is to be 
built in or specially designed the architect, engineer, and builder 
will participate, as they do in erecting the building. Otherwise 
educational specifications become the basis for requisitions for 
purchases from the market. 

In carrying through these three phases of plant development 
many practical problems have to be met. A common weakness, 
as pointed out above, is that educational control is not in charge 
and educational specifications are ignored. Often a piece of 
land is bought to fit in with the plans of realtors engaged in the 
development of a new division, not because it meets a carefully 
drawn set of educational specifications. A recent study has 
shown that the final cost of a school plant is almost invariably 
well above the estimated cost. In normal times this is inexcus- 
able. No one expects that changes in specifications may not be 
asked for at times as a large building develops, or that prices of 
materials may not occasionally change. But something is wrong 
when experts err constantly in one direction. The selection and 
handling of the school architect is a major problem. Care is 
not always exercised in making a choice, and still less in speci- 
fying fully the conditions under which he must serve. Where 
the schools employ a full-time architect as a member of the staff 

r The American School and University Yearbook (New York, American 
School Publishing Corp., 194S). 
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the chances of getting right procedures may be improved. The 
pressure upon a school board by local business interests is great 
and to withstand it requires not only an understanding of the 
problems, but a determined and close scrutiny of every move, 
both in the plans and in their execution. 

If the system is large enough, it is wise to set up a division 
of new construction in charge of an educator trained in survey 
techniques or of an architect who has specialized in school 
architecture. If the latter, then all planning of the division should 
be subject to approval by an educator who makes the building 
surveys and prepares the educational specifications.® 

Plant maintenance, or the repair and upkeep of plant, equip- 
ment and grounds, may seem to touch education much less 
intimately as one thinks of plumbing, roofing, glazing, paint- 
ing, electric work, gas and steam fitting, of automobile, lawn 
mower, and fence repairs, or of replacing shrubs and trees. But 
when one thinks of the colors of classroom walls, of the aes- 
thetic effect of repairs on the children, or of the question of 
safety of the children, or of their convenience, the connection 
becomes more apparent. More apparent, too, is the connection 
when alterations are called for in order better to fit the rooms 
or equipment for the use of teachers and children. Then there 
is the question of liming maintenance work to fit the school 
activities. Where repairs are made at a.shop or otherwise away 
from the school premises the chance of disturbing the work of 
the school is lessened. 

Where the maintenance division has repair shops it is com- 
mon to have many small articles such as tables or special pieces 
of furniture manufactured by the maintenance staff. Here the 
specifications would obviously begin with instructional needs. 

The question of when and in what manner to repaint or 
redecorate the buildings is in part a question of preserving the 
capital investment. From this angle the problem is purely one of 
business. It is conceivable, however, that educational need may 

8 W. R. Flesher, "Developing a Community School-Building Program,” 
Educational Research Bull. (March, 1945), Vol. 24, pp. 65-71. Also, 
J. C. Swanson and F. W. Hosier, “Plant Planning for a City School 
System,” The American School Board Journal (Dec., 1944), Vol. 109, 
pp. 42^5. 
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require redecoration long before the physical condition of the, 
building would make it necessary. In order that neglect and 
waste may not creep in from either of these directions a means 
must be found for bringing the two kinds of needs to bear in 
the management. This is a problem that causes some difficulty 
in practice. The trouble is that maintenance problems are also 
budget problems. If budget controls are not carefully set up and 
enforced there is pretty sure to be wrangling over maintenance 
service. 

A third group of problems has to do with plant operation. 
The cleaning and care of the building, equipment, and grounds 
is so obviously related to the life and work in the school that 
such activities become almost a part of the instructional and 
the social program of the school. Clean windows, floors, desks, 
pictures, and bookcases, invite people to use them. If soiled and 
dusty, they tend to repel. The techniques and the materials 
used in cleaning are questions of chemistry, physics, labor, and 
business ; but that the school house should be clean when in use 
is an educational and health problem. Even the method of 
cleaning is of educational concern at times, as when it blackens 
the floors with oil or leaves stains about, or leaves the air laden 
with dust. Clearly, too, the cleaning program must be fitted 
to the program of school work. 

Incident to cleaning there are often minor or temporary re- 
pairs to be made and at times furniture needs to be moved and 
numerous chores requiring strong hands have to be attended 
to in order to keep things in working condition for teachers and 
pupils. These tasks are a part of the operating service. 

By the nature of this work in its relation to life in the school 
it is clear that authority over these matters must respect edu- 
cational need and move in terms of it. In many cases control 
of this service is placed in the central office, so janitors take 
orders from the business manager, or, in a large city, from 
the director of plant operations. In such cases, if a teacher 
wants a piano moved who has the right to request janitors 
to move it? Many difficult situations arise in this way. In 
many cases it is not very clear whether the head janitor or the 
■school principal is in charge of the plant. It seems clear that a 
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principal cannot direct a school without directing many of the 
operating services. How to place authority here is the real 
problem. Clear policies, specific regulations, and clear assign- 
ments are the answer. 

The service of purchasing falls quite naturally into a sepa- 
rate division of the business department, if that much speciali- 
zation is warranted. The things purchased by a school system 
cover a wide range — books, lumber, string, plumbing fixtures, 
pens and pencils, land, paper clips, pianos, scissors, lawn 
mowers — an almost endless variety of things. Some of the 
things used by a school have no very direct educational sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, all school supplies, equipment 
and furniture do have such significance. Clearly, control in 
this field must be largely educational in so far as choice of 
things to be purchased and time available are concerned. Where 
they are purchased, the price, discounts, and method of pay- 
ment, adjustments for articles broken or lost, and size of orders 
and storing, are purely business matters. 

To have both educational and business efficiency in purchas- 
ing it is necessary to put the two kinds of authority and respon- 
sibility in the right place. Obviously, the two must work to- 
gether and neither should go beyond its special province. This 
may be done best by establishing policies and regulations to 
govern the service. In the organization the job assignments 
should indicate what part of the service each shall perform; 
through other regulations or administrative instructions direc- 
tions for details should be made clear. It is usually in the place- 
ment of authority and in the fixing of routines that weaknesses 
in practice are to be found. The purchasing director orders 
something “just as good” in place of what is requisitioned; or, 
he learns of a “new product” and buys it in place of the one 
requisitioned, believing the latter to be obsolete. Such prac- 
tices are going quite beyond the proper authority of a school 
purchasing division, and teachers and principals should insist 
upon their rights. Teachers cannot be responsible for good 
education and have business people dictate what supplies they 
may use in their teaching. 
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This brings out a function of the purchasing service that is 
often badly handled. This division normally should keep close 
touch with new developments in all the standard supplies and 
materials used and bring new developments to the attention 
of the school staff. Instead of doing this, too many purchasing 
clerks keep the knowledge to themselves and pose as having 
superior understanding of what teachers need. 

Storage and distribution of supplies and equipment may be 
performed as a part of the purchasing service in a small sys- 
tem, or be set up as a separate division in a large system. 
Storage is a changing problem for many reasons. The packag- 
ing of goods keeps changing with changes in methods of shipping 
goods, with the changes in demand for them, and with changes in 
the nature of the containers used. With truck delivery shipment 
is so much quicker over short distances that manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and jobbers have scheduled their work in new 
ways. Consumer demand and manufacturing inventories can 
be kept closer together, so there are less raw and manufactured 
materials for any one to store than formerly. This has not 
done away with storage but when shipments in usable lots can 
be scheduled to arrive on indicated dates at no change in cost 
the school can save greatly on storage space, handling, and 
insurance costs. 

From the standpoint of management the schools cannot de- 
cide precisely but can schedule fairly well the dates on which 
they will need their various types of standard matericils. The 
problem is to fit this schedule to the plan by which orders can 
be filled by factory, wholesaler, jobber, or retailer and check 
the arrangement for its effect on prices, storage space, and 
handling. 

Some common weaknesses are: purchasing in small lots, 
when, by planning, larger lots would serve fully as well ; pur- 
chasing in large lots, with added cost for storage, handling, 
and insurance, and with no saving in price; too little elasticity 
to care for exceptional or occasional or urgent needs. Such 
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awkwardness sums up to bad management due to wrong policy, 
wrong placement and use of authority in the organization.® 

Another group of services, clearly separate for organization 
purposes, centers about the task of keeping adequate records and 
accounts of business transactions. Bookkeeping, accounting, 
and auditing are essential and if any one part of school business 
should be managed separately from other parts it is this. 
Through the system of accounts a complete record is kept of 
every piece of property and of every transaction that involves 
transfer or alteration of rights to money or other property. 
This record should be objective and impersonal and exact in 
every detail. The plan of accounts of transactions must be 
fitted to legal provisions governing school revenues and their 
uses ; to the needs of the board and superintendent for informa- 
tion touching matters of income, expense, disbursements, debt, 
and interest ; and to the need for such cost analyses as may be 
required. The properties accounts should include necessary in- 
formation about each piece of property — its nature, location, 
cost, date purchased or received, and its use. 

With the work of keeping financial and property records 
certain other duties are naturally associated. The handling of 
the payrolls ; supervision of the accounting system used in the 
school stores and warehouses and cafeterias ; control and super- 
vision of accounts for student finance; supervision of inventory 
accounts; supervision of files for vouchers, contracts, deeds 
and other business papers; assistance in the preparation of 
budgets; and the preparation of financial reports. 

As a rule schools maintain good systems of basic records 
covering revenues, funds, and expenses. Property accounts are 
very often far from adequate. Depreciation accounts are sel- 
dom kept. Inventorying is often not well done; the records 
of inventories are too often incomplete and not properly used, 
either in management of properties or in budgeting. Cost ac- 

® In the realm of economy in purchasing, C. L. Suffield’s researches 
bearing upon the purchase of electric power and light are worthy of study. 
See his "Justification of Lower Unit Costs for Public Utilities Services to 
Public Schools,” American School Board Journal (July, 1942), Vol. 105, 
pp. 28-30. Also, "The United States Supreme Court and Future Utilities 
Regulations," ibid. (April, 1943), Vol. 106, pp. 24-27. 
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counting is limited in practice and far from thorough from a 
sound management standpoint. Financial reporting is excellent 
in some systems and much neglected in others. As a rule such 
reporting is better as records for the archives than it is for 
public relations material. It should serve both these ends. 

In some school systems accounting is connected with store 
management and with purchasing. Where the business man- 
ager or superintendent can exercise adequate oversight over 
practices, this may not be objectionable. As a rule it is unwise 
to permit the accountant to have anything to do with purchas- 
ing or with adjusting accounts where orders are wrongly filled 
or where there is price adjustment to be made. An accountant 
should work with records, not with people. 

This analysis of the business activities of a school system 
provides a functional distribution of labor, and the basis for an 
organization of this arm of the school service. Few school 
systems are large enough to build each of these into an organi- 
zation unit. More often the work would warrant one single 
unit, or two or three units rather than six. The maintenance 
and operating departments can combine with ease, and purchas- 
ing and stores go together very well. In small systems new con- 
struction is handled by the board and superintendent with out- 
side architects and accounting is handled by a bookkeeper re- 
sponsible to the business manager more as a clerk. Even in a 
small school system the analysis here presented should provide 
the basis for thinking clearly about the school business and for 
assigning tasks and keeping records. 

The major problems in building the business unit of the 
school organization are : 

1. To analyze the work and classify the jobs that have to be 
done. 

2. Determine the size of personnel necessary to handle the 
work and assign the members in terms of the chosen classi- 
fication of functions. 

3. Enact policies and plans to establish purposes, organization 
and major procedures, and to fix responsibilities of staff 
members so the place and flow of authority will be clear. 
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4. Develop work routines and such devices and techniques and 
forms as are needed to harmonize action, economize time, 
and safeguard the integrity of the business. 

3. Major Items of School Business 

School business management begins de novo for very few 
people and where it does it begins on a very small scale. Study 
of the subject in hand here properly begins with study of a 
going enterprise. As the school’s fiscal year opens the business 
management has on hand a system of school plants with fur- 
nishings and equipment; it has an organization of its affairs 
with personnel policies, regulations, and routines; it has a 
budget ; when the schools open it must be ready to operate the 
properties ill harmony with the educational program. 

The business manager, unlike the manager of a private en- 
terprise, does not have to develop business ; his business comes 
to him.^^ He must deal with the business public and this takes 
him to the open market when he needs materials or services. 
Here he must understand the techniques and standards of busi- 
ness dealing, not that he may produce profits, but that he may 
render good service. The criteria in terms of which the school 
business is originated and, to some extent, in terms of which 
transactions are made, are educational, and so, arise outside his 
realm of action. In reality the business manager performs a 
phase of a task which is educational at one point and of the 
nature of business or economics at another.^^ He may not settle 
the educational aspects of the problern, which are previous to 
other aspects, but must act in the business area with careful 
regard for the previous educational requirements. 

Managing school business for the schools and in terms of 
school needs is not unlike managing a store in terms of the 
needs reflected in public demand for goods. The difference lies 
in the fact that through advertising the store manager tries to 
shape the public demand, while the school business manager 

1®G. H. Oestreich, “Planning the Over-All Business Program,” School 
Executive (April, 1945), Vol. 64, pp. 63-65. 

C. W. Bursch, "Current Activities in Schoolhouse Planning,” Cali- 
fornia Schools (May, 1945), Vol. 16, pp. 87-93. 
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must await the expression of demand from those running the 
school program. 

During the year the office of business manager must handle 
a number of major pieces of business incident to keeping the 
properties in running order from day to day. The following 
are typical of these major items : 

1. Preparation of the budget. 

2. Insurance of school properties. 

3. Carrj'ing through a program of new construction. 

4. Issuing bonds to finance new buildings. 

5. Making the inventory. 

6. Preparation of cost studies. 

7. Preparation of year-end financial report. 

Many lesser items of business are associated with each of 
these items, each of which has to be attended to but once each 
year. .Accounting work is continuous from day to day. Pur- 
chasing, receiving, storing, and distributing of materials, mov- 
ing furniture, cleaning, repairs, writing letters, filing, consult- 
ing, preparing data for board meetings, inspecting properties, 
preparing specifications, work on payrolls, supervising repairs 
and construction work, paying bills, meeting salesmen, check- 
ing requisitions against budget accounts, meeting with school 
executives or committees, and conferring with the superintend- 
ent are suggestive of npes of frequently recurring items of 
business that flow through the office from day to day through- 
out the year. 

While preparation of the budget is first of all an educational 
problem, yet in its process of development it requires business 
knowledge also, and as a completed instrument it has the ap- 
pearance of, and in law it is, a business document. How to 
bring these two tj^pes of talent to bear in the development of 
the budget is the problem. It is within the power of a school 
board to make its own budget and some boards exercise this 
power. As a rule, in such cases, the total amount of the budget 
is determined, not by analysis of the needs of the schools for 
funds, but by what was used the year before and by the effect 
on the tax rate. Where new and nonrecurring items are antici- 
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pated the board guesses and adds a rough sum. In other words, 
there is no basic planning. In the distribution of amounts to 
the various divisions of the budget, precedent and guessing are 
the bases for action. Usually the administration of such a 
budget is equally crude and without regard for careful educa- 
tional planning. 

In some cases the business office makes the budget and sub- 
mits it for board action. The office, being more familiar with 
school needs, can do a somewhat better job than can the board. 
Here again, how'ever, the decisions have to rest mainly upon 
past experience, and the effect on taxes and public opinion, 
since the business office is not in a position to know the educa- 
tional plans. 

It cannot be assumed that there is no public relations aspect 
to budgeting. It is reasonable to assume that board members 
could make an intelligent contribution by bringing their knowl- 
edge of public opinion to bear. This could be said also of the 
business office, since that office is much in' contact with the 
public. It seems obvious, however, that this knowledge and 
viewpoint should be used, not as a basis for preparing, but as 
a basis for judging and passing upon budget proposals. In a 
true sense, a school budget is a financial expression of a plan 
of school service. If school planning is omitted, the budget is 
merely an arbitrary assignment of funds for purposes that are 
not defined. This may be a general appropriation for a de- 
partment of the government to use, but it offers to the public 
no basis for understanding what service it will receive in return. 

In better managed systems budget-making is a function of the 
superintendent. This means that the superintendent directs 
its preparation and its execution. Under this system it is pos- 
sible to get a budget of the type just described. If the super- 
intendent is an educator as well as a public relations expert, or 
a glad-hander, the budget will be of another sort : it will be a 
financial expression of a plan of school service for the period 
it covers. 

12 C. S. Johnson, “Better Budgets and Public Relations," The American 
School Board Jour^ (July, 1944), Vol. 109, p. 20. 
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Practice falls very short of this ideal in many cases and the 
points at which most school systems fail are apparent as one 
considers how the educational planning can be done and how 
its results may be brought to bear in setting up the budget. A 
bare sketch of a sound procedure will serve to reveal the major 
problems involved in budget-making. 

The budget must be ready for final adoption at the end of 
the year preceding, in order that action on the year’s program 
may start with the opening of the new year. The steps in mak- 
ing a budget include ; 

1. An evaluation of the effectiveness of the previous budget. 

2. Planning the instructional program for the forthcoming 
year. 

3. Ascertaining what materials and services will be required 
to make the new plans effective. 

4. Expressing these needs in terms of their cost. 

5. Determining the anticipated revenues and the tax rates 
necessari- to produce the revenues required for the program. 

6. Comparing the economic burden involved with that borne 
in each of several years before. 

7. Setting up the proposed budget and presenting it to the 
board for adoption. 

8. Deliberation b}- the board, with public hearings on the pro- 
posal. 

9. Adoption of the budget. 

Step 1, evaluation of the previous budget, will test the 
budget as to its adequacy as a whole, the fit of its distribution 
to the several divisions of service, the availability of funds at 
the time they were needed, and the reaction of the public. In 
some of its aspects this tvork of evaluation will go on through- 
out the year. The reaction of the public will be observed and 
may be carefully studied through the year. Its adequacy in 
toto and in its parts will be w^atched from month to month and 
at the end can be judged by the number of items that had to be 
omitted because of lack of ftmds, by surpluses, by the amounts 
that had to be transferred from one department to another, and 
by the disturbing alterations required in management in order 
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to economize. The fit of the revenue to the expenditures in the 
matter of time would be seen in the need for temporary loans 
required and in the delays in the service due to late arrival of 
revenues. 

Step 2, planning the educational program, will begin with 
the opening of the year and crystallize near its close. Educa- 
tional planning is continuous. For budget purposes, however, 
there must be a decision as to the time at which changes and 
additions will be made, since many of these involve expense. 
Planning involves study. Presumably, all school employees 
study their work as they perform it. They really evaluate re- 
sults continuously and at most any time may find possibilities 
for improvement. In a school these ideas tend to accumulate 
as teachers and principals or principals and janitors confer on 
problems. Principals take their ideas to the central office — to 
supervisor, research director, health director, assistant superin- 
tendent, director of curriculum work and libraries, business 
manager, or the superintendent, as the case may be — and in the 
central office these ideas may accumulate and in time take form 
for the system as summary judgments of the whole. 

A well-managed school system not only permits but en- 
courages suggestions at any time and from every employee in 
the system. Good ideas tend to emerge in such a system and 
this fact helps to produce a forward-looking, professional, 
aspiring staff. Thus, good staff development, good staff morale 
due to the encouragement given to everyone to produce good 
ideas, an improved program, and a sound finance program, all 
emerge together. To have vitality these business and instruc- 
tional activities must go along together. In this way budget- 
making, professional growth of the staff, and health morale be- 
come by-products of the normal activities involved in carrying 
on the work from day to day. 

Step 3, determining what materials and personnel will be 
required to put the planning into effect; and Steps 4 and 5, 
expressing these in terms of cost and tax burden, come later. 
They have to await the development of plans and are not needed 
until there is some evidence that the plans are to be carried out. 
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Step 6, checking against previous tax burdens, is related to 
Step 7, developing the proposed budget. These steps come only 
as the time approaches for Step 8, the board’s study of the 
budget and its hearings on the proposals, and Step 9, final 
adoption of the budget. 

It is easy to see that under this conception everyone in the 
school system participates in the making of a budget. The 
educational planning is done by teachers, principals, librarians, 
supervisors, and directors of guidance, research and health 
services, together with the superintendent and other coordinat- 
ing officers. The preparation of cost studies, comparison of tax 
burdens, determination of estimates of cost for proposed serv- 
ices and materials, would be prepared in the business office. 
Other evaluation studies would be made by all whose plans are 
thwarted or forwarded by what happens as funds are needed 
from week to week. The division of labor is clear enough ; but 
the need for a common idea of budgeting, for clear purposes 
and for careful cooperation and thorough coordination, is too 
frequently not realized and separation of budgeting from edu- 
cational planning results. 

The problem of insurance for schools is mainly a matter of 
business. No one plan would fit all school systems equally 
well and the task of planning for a specified system is not 
simple. First of all, in many cases tlrere exist bad traditions of 
management and often it is difficult to overcome these. Indi- 
vidual insurance brokers tend to get control of the school in- 
surance business and not infrequently gain such a position, as 
adviser to the board, that they dictate the program, write a good 
share of it for themselves, and parcel the remainder out in ways 
to keep other brokers from complaining. The fallacy of this 
plan is very obvious, yet, to substitute really scientific manage- 
ment for this “friendly racket’’ method is not easy. 

The insurance business is something that board members 
tend to manage rather directly. Through its distribution they 
may be able to keep their own business or professional or social 
fences mended. If the above plan is used there is a way to keep 

13 H. C. Roberts, “Stretching the School Board's Fire Insurance Dollar,” 
The American School Board Journal (March, 1941), Vol. 102, pp. 27-29. 
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the business in line, if the board will adopt it : by employing a 
firm of insurance experts to do the planning as to types of in- 
surance for the various types of properties, the amounts of in- 
surance, the types and length of terms of contracts, and the 
calendaring of expiration dates for policies. 

No matter what plan is followed the board should have cer- 
tain policies that it holds to. For instance, a district should 
carry as much, but not more, of its own insurance as is con- 
sistent with the risk involved. It should either employ a de- 
pendable firm of experts to plan its insurance program or see 
to it that a member of its own staff is capable of and is given 
responsibility for this service. All building, alteration, or re- 
modeling plans should be thoroughly examined by an insurance 
expert before the construction is contracted for and corrections 
should be made to lower risk where possible. Competent ap- 
praisal of properties should form the only basis upon which 
insurance is considered. 

Common weaknesses of insurance plans besides the matter 
of their management are : overinsurance of properties, that is, 
paying for more insurance than could be collected ; paying for 
risk that does not exist or that is so small that it should be 
carried by the district (why carry $100,000 of insurance on a 
building on which a loss of over $10,000 is next to impossible) ; 
and wrong types of policies. 

The problems connected with building and with bond issues 
will be considered in the chapter following. Note may be made 
here that in connection with this work a large amount of busi- 
ness comes to the business manager. Some of this is primarily 
business, but much of it is educational before it is business. 
Control over these matters is mixed. The common weakness is 
that the educational contribution is too often omitted. 

The school inventory, in a strict business sense, is often non- 
existent in school business management. This need not be a 
serious matter in a very small system where personal attention 
is given to all properties by the superintendent ; in a large sys- 
tem substantial waste can result from such practice. Usually, 
failure to handle this matter properly goes along with loose 
management of other matters. No properties records, no capi- 
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tal or depreciation accounts, no record of the location of furni- 
ture temporarily out of use, or of abandoned equipment and 
furniture, careless management of insurance, no system of files 
for contracts, maps, and blueprints, no adequate staff personnel 
records, no adequate financial reports, a very poor plan of 
budgeting, and no inventorying — ^all seem to go together. On 
the educational side one could easily cite typical forms of care- 
lessness in management. 

This brief analysis of the nature of these major items of 
business that come to the office for handling only once a year 
reveals some of the important problems and shows how their 
proper management is complicated by the fact that both edu- 
cational and business intelligence have to be applied in their 
management. This means that care has to be exercised in plac- 
ing authority. Economic law and political law are two forces 
that cannot be set aside. Education has to respect them. The 
school organization should place administrative authority in a 
way that will guarantee that educational objectives will not be 
set aside, that principles of economy will be respected but always 
in terms of any educational values that may be involved. 
Where a piece of business involves no educational values, directly 
or indirectly, control can be delegated, to other than educational 
officers and rules of law and of economy can be the guide. Such 
cases are few and of minor importance. 

4. Routine Types of Business 

These larger nonrecurring items of business, important in 
themselves, are still more important when their relation to the 
routine types of business and to the work of instruction are con- 
sidered. Budgeting means getting and arranging support for 
each of the many things to be done through the year. Almost 
no business comes to the office that does not in one way or 
another relate to the budget and involve action or decision in 
respect to it. The development of a new plant, in only a little 
less complete way, also involves contacts with the current of 
daily business. In case of a building the process is that of add- 
ing something — a new unit — to an already going concern. To 
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get it to fit into the mechanism of records and accounts, into 
the financial plans, into the educational plans, and to carry it 
along in orderly fashion to completion requires constant recog- 
nition of the problems it raises in many other fields. 

In a sense, therefore, these major items are starting points 
or phases or merely high points in the regular routine of life 
in the business office. The budget is a complicated thing to 
make, but when completed it becomes an instrument of control 
over all school activities. It is a paper control, however ; behind 
it there must be an agent in order for it to effect actual control 
or direction of school activities. 

To get an idea of the regular routine of the business office 
and of the problems involved in keeping it running smoothly 
one needs to keep in mind that ; ( 1 ) school administration busi- 
ness has two masters — education on one side, and the rules of 
economics and law on the other, and (2) the measure of busi- 
ness efficiency is not economic gain, but the extent to which and 
the manner in which it facilitates the processes of instruction. 
The viewpoint of the office must be that the accepted rules of 
business efficiency apply, but that the first obligation is pro- 
tection of educational values. 

With the organization of the business staff as suggested 
above, with new construction, maintenance, operations, pur- 
chasing, storing, and accounting as divisions in the department, 
it is easy to see where these six types of business would go for 
their handling. A leaking roof or a damaged boiler would be 
reported to the maintenance office ; need for a financial report, 
to the accounting office; and a special cleaning job would go to 
the operating department. These pieces of business, however, 
are not as separate and independent of each other as this 
sounds. The principal might report the leaking roof to the 
office and it would be referred to the maintenance division. In 
effecting the repairs, however, there are several matters to con- 
sider. As a repair job it would have to be appraised for treat- 
ment. Should the rep 2 iir be effected on a temporary or a per- 
manent basis? This may be a question of budget provisions 
and, so, have to go to the accounting division. In any case an 
extensive paper machinery has to operate in connection with 
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the giving and taking of orders for the work: a requisition 
defining the job, an order for materials to be used, a report of 
work time consumed, a cost account, and, finally, a bookkeeping 
record. Thus, not only the maintenance but also the store, the 
purchasing, and the accounting divisions may each have a part 
in an ordinary repair job. 

In other words, what we regard as routine business is some- 
thing like a stream flowing into and through the office. It may 
enter at the main office but have its course through several of 
the offices before it is completed. This suggests that work 
comes and goes, sometimes as separate pieces, but more often 
as separate phases of larger units. In a sense the separate offices 
are stations along an assembly line on which the items of busi- 
ness are carried along. The job of management, then, is that of 
welding these separate divisions into a unity, to the end that 
items of business may move unhindered from station to sta- 
tion until they are finished. 

The building of this harmonized routine is a matter of or- 
ganizing the staff, assigning and equipping offices, fixing au- 
thority and responsibility, setting standards, establishing routes 
of travel for items of business, and designing forms for the 
records and reports required. That is, with the human machine, 
the officers, there must go a paper machinery of record and re- 
port forms. 

Management has the task of seeing that items of business 
are put into this machine and that this machine handles its load. 
For instance, a physics laboratory needs an instrument and the 
department head requisitions it. The principal approves the 
requisition and sends it to the accounting department. Here it 
is checked against budget allowance and marked “funds avail- 
able” and sent to the superintendent who O. K.’s it and sends 
it to the purchasing department. Here the requisition becomes 
a purchase order and the instrument is ordered. The instru- 
ment with invoice is received at the store where it is carefully 
checked against specifications (the requisitioner may be called 
to do this checking) and sent to the school where it is receipted 
for by the physics department The invoice is then sent to the 
superintendent who recommends to the board that it be paid. 
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If approved for payment it goes to the accounting department 
and is paid and the final records are then made by the book- 
keeper. Here teacher, principal, storekeeper, purchasing agent, 
accountant, bookkeeper, filing clerk, superintendent, and board 
all have parts in handling a single piece of business. This is 
typical of much of the regular business from day to day. To 
keep each section or unit of this machine geared to all the 
others that contact it, and to keep it operating smoothly, is the 
problem. 

To keep the organization — human and paper — running 
smoothly there must be a means of caring for everything. People 
must have regular places of work, they must have desks or 
tables, there must be filing cases and a well-organized system 
of filing records of all kinds, there must be suitable shelf space 
for volumes of board minutes, financial records, budgets and 
like materials ; there must be drawers for carefully labeled blue- 
prints for all the buildings, there must be a vault to house 
archive materials and current records, contracts, and money, and 
there must be a strict routine that makes sure that things are 
accounted for when removed from their places and that they 
will be promptly returned. Much poor management results from 
carelessness in these matters. 

5. Character of the Literature on School Business 
Management 

The National Association of Public School Business 
Officials was founded in 1910. This date is significant in show- 
ing that school business was by then becoming a major prob- 
lem in school administration. The literature of the field does 
not begin with this date, but the annual reports of this organi- 
zation are significant as an index to the problems that have 
given rise to a separate literature for this field. It was in this 
year, also, that work began leading to the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education Association’s Re- 
port of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports?^ 
This report marks an important step in the study of school 


i*U. S. Office of Education, Bull. 1912, No. 3. 
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business economy in this country. 

If one looks for literature of earlier date on this subject he 
will find it, to be sure. Financial reports were issued, and 
school costs were seriously examined as early as 1905.^® As 
early as 1899 the Department of Superintendence Committee 
on Uniform Financial Reports made a report of importance, 
and Charles W. Eliot’s appeal. More Money for the Public 
Schools,^^ was a significant notice that costs must be higher. 
As cities grew' and school business began to require more and 
more attention, cities began to appoint special officers to handle 
that service. All this was symptomatic of the coming of sci- 
entific study to this field. 

Finance was the first point of attack for study in the field 
of school business. Closely associated Avith this was develop- 
ment of uniform systems of financial records. This w'ork w'as 
well under way by the end of the first decade of the present 
century when the school survey movement began. The study 
of finance has continued and is one of the most pressing of 
educational problems today. It is not a mere question of eco- 
nomical management now, but the more serious one of where 
to turn for funds to support a program based upon the prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity. Inequality of 
ability to provide school money as between states is pro- 
nounced. In this volume these broader problems of support 
are treated in Chapter 9. 

Closely related to these broader issues are questions of 
budgeting and accounting and cost analysis for local school 
systems. These problems provoked research early in the cen- 
tury and for each a substantial literature has been developed. 
School budgeting was a prominent feature of the early dis- 
cussions of the problem of government budgeting. The be- 
ginnings of accounting studies date back in the nineties of 
last century, in a sense even earlier than that. School report- 
ing by superintendents, including reports of business and 
finance, received attention almost from the beginning of the 

15 George D. Strayer, "City School Expenditures," Teachers College 
Record (May, 1905), Vol. 6, pp. 65-103. 

i« Doubleday, Page & Co., 1903. 
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superintendency, and research began to analyze and evaluate 
the reports as early as 1914 and 1915.^'^ These documents have 
undergone substantial change, altliough where reports are still 
published the business features are not less prominent 

Separate courses on school business management, on fin- 
ance, and on school buildings were offered at a few universities 
early in the present century and an extensive textbook on busi- 
ness management was published in 1927. As will be seen from 
the bibliographies following, which omit buildings and finance, 
explorations are now going on in almost every niche of the 
field. The literature on budget-making, accounting, bonding 
and pay-as-you-go, planning of school buildings (see chapter 
on buildings), school building insurance, and the care and 
operation of buildings, as separate fields of study, shows re- 
markable development during the past twenty-five years. 

6. Bibliography on School Business Management 

The following bibliographies are but an introduction to the 
extensive literature in this field. Attention is directed to bibli- 
ographies in Chapter 9, on Finance, Chapter 8, on County and 
Rural Administration, and Chapters 6 and 7, on Federal and 
State Education. See also : Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. XIV, April, 1944; The American School Board Journal; 
and The Nation’s Schools. 

I. Genehal and Comprehensive Treatises and Broad Studies 

Alexander, Carter, et al. "Finance and Business Administration,” 
Review of Educational Research (April, 1932), Vol. 2, pp. 9S-182. 
Brunstetter, M. R. Business Management in School Systems of Dif- 
ferent Sizes (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931, Contributions to Education, 
No. 455), 135 pp. 

Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhard!, Fred. Public School Business 
Administration (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927), 1,086 pp. 

Jesse B. Sears and Clara Cram, "The Needs of 134 City School 
Systems,” The American School Board Journal (June, 1914), Vol. 48, p. 16. 
Also, Paul H. Hanus, School Administration aiid School Reports (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920). Ch. Ill covers a study of the reports from 
25 cities and towns made in 1915. 
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Survey Manual for Business Administration in Public School 

Systems (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936) 156 pp. 
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torial-Engineer Service (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 75 pp. 
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Monograph, No. 3 (Lincoln, University of Nebraska, Extension 
Division, 1932), 212 pp. 
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Reeves, Floyd W. “Finance and Business Management in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education,” Review of Educational Research 
(April, 1932), Vol. 2, pp. 116-133, 171-173. 

Simpson, Alfred D., et al. “Finance and Business Administration,” 
Review of Educational Research (April, 1938), Vol. 8, pp. 103-210. 

“Finance and Business Administration,” Review of Educa- 
tional Research (April, 1935), Vol. 5, pp. 121-184. 

Smith, Harry P. Business Administration of Public Schools (Yon- 
kers, N. Y., World Book Co., 1929), 432 pp. 

Strayer, George D., director. A Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, Missouri (New York, Bureau of. Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939), Ch. XX. 

The Report of A Survey of the Public Schools of Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940), Ch. XVII. 
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Van Dyke, G. E. "The Business Administration of City School Sys- 
tems as Shown by Rules and Regulations,” The American School 
Board Journal (Nov., 1930), Vol. 81, pp. 47, 48, 123. 
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Higher Education in the United States (Austin, University of 
Texas, 1935), 658 pp. 
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Chapter l4 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


i. Plant Development a Part of Business 
Management 

The problems connected with school buildings are numerous 
and varied and are so related to problems of finance (Chapter 
9) and other matters of business management (Chapter 13) 
that, as a field of study, it is separable from these two fields 
only by arbitrary methods. For purposes of study, however, 
such a separation is desirable, partly because of the extent of 
the literature devoted to buildings. If finance and buildings 
are but special aspects of school business management, however, 
it is still true that each of these fields is the center of many very 
important and very special administrative problems. 

The scope and importance of the field of school buildings 
is suggested by the following questions : 

1. What should a school board have in the way of general 
policies governing plant expansion ? 

2. How may a board work out its building program so that 
it expresses the real educational needs of the district for 
plant expansion ? 

3. How should a school board proceed in the selection and 
purchase of its school grounds ? 

4. How should a set of building plans — blueprints and speci- 
fications — be developed and how may such plans be judged ? 

5. How should a board proceed in initiating building activities 
— ^how secure architectural and other services needed? 

6. How can a board make sure that lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation have been cared for in its building 
plans? 
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7. How may requirements of municipal building regulations, 
state building codes, and special state school housing regula- 
tions best be handled by a board? 

8. How should a board proceed in contracting for construc- 
tion and how may it guarantee proper execution of plans ? 

9. How should the plan for financing new construction be 
worked out? 

10. How should a board proceed in selecting the furniture and 
in arranging for built-in features of a building ? 

The importance of this last field becomes further evident as 
one considers the amount we now have invested in public school 
grounds and buildings. By rough prewar figures the original 
cost represents over 1J4 per cent of the country’s wealth.^ 
Buildings depreciate annually at an average rate of perhaps 2 
per cent, so that for school buildings we are actually consuming 
substantial sums annually. In connection with original cost we 
pay large sums in interest, sums that often have a depressing 
effect on the operating budget.^ This is merely to remind us 
that on this subject we are dealing with a large economic prob- 
lem that has much to do with how rich a curriculum the school 
may be able to offer. The pinch of public debt is bound to 
increase as things are now going (1947). With a huge war 
debt to carry, this will mean it will be harder and costlier to fi- 
nance school buildings. Very soon the question will be : Can 
we have new buildings at all, except of the cheapest sort and 
under the most pressing needs ? The strain of war, defense cost, 
and public debt, must end in time, however, and when economy 
ceases to be the only problem, all the above list of problems will 
confront us in practical ways. 


1 National Education Association, Research Division, Research Bull., 
Vol. VIII, No. 4; Sept, 1930. 

2L. M. Thurston, “Financing Tomorrow's School Plant Will Require 
Sharing of Responsibilities," Natioi^s Schools (Sept, 1945), Vol. 36, 
pp. 42-43. 
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The subject of rules and regulations has been considered 
in Chapter 10. In such a book there should be set down certain 
policies affecting the matter of school plant development.® To 
see the desirability of such guiding principles one has only to 
look at the miscellaneous, ill-designed, ill-placed collections of 
school buildings in many of our cities. It is true that cities have 
grown rapidly; that they have undergone strange and rapid in- 
ternal and external changes that have affected the distribution 
of school population; and that they have grown old at some 
points while showing rapid expansion at others. It is also true 
that scientific study and social change have greatly modified 
our conceptions of education and thereby forced change in the 
types of housing needed. Even so, there are some general prin- 
ciples that are sound, even under such circumstances. In view 
of the turnover in board membership and in the superintendency 
such principles can be used to stabilize and give continuity to 
the school purposes and undertakings of a community. One of 
the very weak points in present building administration is in 
our lack of sound policies.^ 

For this lack of policies the excuse is often given that such 
controls tend to crystallize and prevent growth as change takes 
place and new demands arise. This could be true if instead of 
principles a board should set up special plans and detailed pro- 
cedures. But this is not wdiat is meant by general policies. 
Against this flimsy objection one may wisely consider that with- 
out policies the schools may and likely will be operated on a 
personal and on a day-to-day basis. As pressures or personnel 
or personal likes shift, a shift is apt to appear in the building 
program. The result is a higgledy-piggledy plant, a sense of 
uncertainty in the staff, and general waste in management. 

A few principles that would seem to give stability to build- 
ing programs have been brought to light by study and might 

3 John H. Herrick, "Legal Aspects of the School Plant," Review of 
Ediicational Research (Feb., 1945), Vol. IS, pp. 83-93. Bibliography. 

■*J. K. Moulton, "School Policies: How Can We Obtain Public Coopera- 
tion in Helping to Shape Them?" Nation's Schools (July, 1945), Vol. 36, 
pp. 4^9. 
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serve here to guide those reading in this area. For instance, 
what could be said in favor of and against the following as 
guiding policies? 

1. School plant development shall be regarded as a matter de- 
manding continuous study and treatment, in line with changing 
educational needs.® 

2. A program of plant development shall be maintained and 
kept abreast of need and shall be used to guide the purchase of 
sites, the abandonment of useless buildings, the rehabilitation of 
old but usable buildings, the alteration and extension of buildings, 
and the development of new buildings. 

3. The building program shall hold to the principle that the 
particular service to be rendered — ^tj'pes of children to be housed, 
types of educational, social, physical, and community programs to 
be carried out — shall, within the limits of the financial ability of the 
district, dictate the Upie of buildings to be provided. 

4. The system of buildings shall be designed to fit the plan of 
administrative organization of the educational program of the sys- 
tem. This shall regard close fit to educational need rather than a 
chosen pattern of organization (such as 6-3-3 or 6-4-2) as the 
guide. 

5. The purpose shall be as far as practicable to keep abreast 
of need in plant development in order (a) to satisfy instructional 
needs, (b) to prevent the accumulation of a burdensome building 
program, (c) to avoid possible interference with unknown future 
educational demands, and (d) to avoid uneven demands for public 
funds that might disturb other public demands upon public spend- 
ing. 

6. The principle of pay-as-you-go shall be followed as far as is 
practicable. Where the method of bonding is used it will be the 
purpose to liquidate the debt in the shortest time consistent with 
sound management and by a method that starts liquidation at once 
and lays the cost evenly through the period covered by the process. 

® John W. Bell, "The Continuous Building Survey Experience of the 
Chicago High Schools,” The American School Board Journal (Jan., 1941), 
Vol. 102, pp. 66, 68. 
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(Accumulation of funds ahead of need is desirable where the law 
permits. See California’s School Law for a good plan.) 

7. Grounds shall be provided for each school on the basis of 
the program of physical and social care and education to be pro- 
vided, in terms of the size and character of the school population 
to be served, in terms of community uses to be met by the school 
playgrounds, and with regard for available parks, playgrounds, and 
Other facilities provided by the public. 

8. It shall be the policy to emphasize the safety, care, and in- 
struction of children, the necessity for internal alterations to fit a 
changing program, and to avoid undue recognition of permanence 
of structure and overstressing of external ornamentation to the 
detriment of internal beauty and serviceability. 

One could add other principles, but these will serve to throw 
into relief some of the problems now being faced by adminis- 
trators. Where is there a community that would not like to 
have its board adhere to such principles ? Where is the selfish 
pressure group that would have the courage to make shoddy 
demands in the face of public recognition of such principles? 
Although one recognizes in these statements the plainest sort 
of common sense, yet, in most school systems, it is possible to 
see innumerable violations of them. 

3. Development of a Building Program 

The development of a building program is the first major 
step in putting sound building policies into effect.* A building 
program is an outline of a definite plan of schoolhouse con- 
struction. It extends as far into the future as is warranted by 
facts, estimates, and guessing as to needs.^ The plan tells what 
lands are to be purchased, w'hat buildings are to be provided, 
when each unit is to be built, and how the projects are to be 
financed. 

H. W. Schmidt, "School Plant Surveys,” The American School Board 
Journal (Jan. 1941), Vol. 102, pp. 17-19. 

7 John G. FowUces, Planning Schools for Tomorrow, U. S. Office of 
Education, Leaflet No. 64 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942). 
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A building program substitutes careful planning for catch- 
as-catch-can methods of meeting demands for capital invest' 
ment in plant expansion. It is customary to budget quite spe- 
cifically for the operating expenses year by year, but it is far 
from usual for a school system to plan capital investment with 
corresponding care and detail. The result of the lack of such 
planning is seen in long delays and consequent handicaps for 
instruction, in buildings that were not really planned and that 
were already obsolete when they were finished, and in awkward 
accumulations of debt obligations that seriously depress the 
provisions for current spending. 

A building program has three major divisions : the selection 
of sites, the planning of buildings, and a plan for the financing 
of costs. The selection of sites is partly an educational matter, 
partly a business matter, and partly a social and physical mat- 
ter. Planning the buildings is first and mainly an educational 
question, but with some economic, social, and business aspects. 
Financing is basically a question of public finance and business. 
In all parts the values about which action centers are educa- 
tional and broadly social. Even in strictly financial matters 
these values must not be jeopardized in order to gain a present 
but small economic advantage. 

A school building plan should be synchronized with plans 
for use of capital in other features of the community’s public 
services. Need for expansion of the street systems, the water 
or sewer mains, the park system,- the need for hospitals, docks, 
libraries, or other municipal buildings, also involve substantial 
outlays. These various activities should be carried out with at 
least some attempt at keeping the total cost load equalized from 
year to year. There are obvious educational reasons for plan- 
ning school sites and public parks and playgrounds so they may 
supplement and not duplicate such facilities. Similarly, if a city 
is heavily in debt for sewers or streets the market for its school 
bonds may be adversely affected. It is true that school districts 
and municipalities are govemmentally separate, but they have a 
common source of revenue. 

Some of the problems connected with each of these major 
divisions may be pointed out. 
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A building program is a plan for the future and is concerned 
with the entire district as it is now and as it seems likely to 
become.® The program’s development of sites is not merely the 
task of buying some plots of ground, but of buying pieces that 
fulfill very special educational and social needs. Together, these 
sites make a system, units of which represent special provisions 
for special types of school needs. Sites for tiny children must 
be chosen with reference to criteria that would not be suitable 
for evaluating grounds for a high school or technical institute 
or junior college. To buy sites one must move in tenns of a 
clear picture of the coming school system. 

School grounds are difficult to choose because, presumably, 
they are to be used for many years, at least for the life of a 
physical plant — perhaps near a half century. Need for a site 
has to be thought of in terms of the length of time it will be 
usable. Will the school population be here that long, is a ques- 
tion. To satisfy this feature of the program one must find a 
means of guessing about the shifting of population into and out 
of the district and from place to place within the district. This 
means more than the number of school people. It means, also 
how many of a given educational type — how many of elemen- 
tary school or of high school age. 

To put this in more detail, the selection of school sites should 
be based upon the ages and numbers of children to be served, 
along with the program to lie provided ; it should have in mind 
the probable growth of the community; it should take account 
of distracting noises, odors, and sights; as far as possible it 
should avoid small schools ; it should avoid the necessity of hav- 
ing children cross dangerous traffic lanes, or consider how su- 
pervision of such crossings can be provided ; and it should give 
reasonable consideration to the social homogeneity of the com- 
munity to be served. By what techniques and criteria may one 
proceed ? In practice these criteria are often not easily applied 

® S. P. Clemens and R. L. Johns. “Regional Planning for School Plant 
Operation and Maintenance," The American School Board Journal (Dec., 
1940). Vol. 100, pp. 46^7. 
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as guides. Small schools are often unavoidable because of 
distances, traffic barriers, shifts of populations, or special 
racial and social groupings. One cannot perfectly anticipate 
the growth or decline of population in the various parts of a 
city. Distracting noises and odors and sights may come to a 
community with a shift in the zoning ordinances that could not 
have been foreseen when the school site was chosen. If a de- 
sired site is already occupied by expensive homes or other build- 
ings the expense involved might make its choice prohibitive. To 
omit the use of educational criteria, to submit to economic or 
physical ones, is to run the risk of having to submit to the 
whims of local business pressures that totally disregard educa- 
tional values. 

The selection of a site means more than deciding upon the 
location. The size and character of the site is also important. 
The size is determined by the service required of it, not alone by 
the number of children in schools. Is it to be used by the com- 
munity as a playground? What school activities is it to pro- 
vide for? We should lay out a playground just as we do the 
floor plan of the building.® If we know what physical and 
social outdoor activities are desirable for children of specified 
ages, then why not buy land in terms of the space required for 
the social and physical activities program ? This need not imply 
standardized, formalized strait-jacketing of what should be 
spontaneous and natural. It merely means that school grounds 
are chosen for known educational purposes instead of on the 
basis of what someone guesses to be desirable. Along with this 
the character of a site — its elevation, drainage, kind of soil, cost 
of surfacing, shape, safety — is equally important.^® 

When and how to purchase the sites, once they have been 
located, is a problem. Many school systems have purchased sites 
so far in advance of needs that when buildings were required 
the sites proved to be in the wrong places. This is wasteful 

® For a suggested technique see the author's Berkeley School Properties 
Survey, pp. 188-91 (Berkeley, Calif., Board of Education, 1926). 

10 See any of the building _ score cards, check lists, or sets of building 
standards for extensive analysis of site and all other features of a school 
plant. See Walter S. Monroe, Cyclopedia of Educational Research, N. Y., 
The Macmillan Co., 1941, p. 1046, for list of published score cards. 
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because it has removed the ground from the tax roll for years, 
the upkeep and risk of accidents may have been substantial, 
and often changes in the community may have lowered its sale 
value. Obviously, the alternative is not delay of purchase 
until need becomes pressing. Second, should a board proceed 
directly and with an announced purpose ? Experience indicates 
that this causes prices to rise immediately. Should the board 
use its right of eminent domain and purchase under condemna- 
tion procedure? This method is usually slow and sometimes 
hurts the school’s public relations unless other methods have 
been tried. The Chicago board has followed this method. 
Should the board employ an agent to purchase the site and 
resell it to the board, or at least to do the negotiating? This 
method is sound if honestly and intelligently applied. 

5. The Development of Building Plans 

There are several problems connected with the development 
and execution of building plans that are difficult to separate 
from the plans themselves. In connection with the plans there 
is the question of getting suitable architectural help; the ques- 
tion of meeting requirements of laAvs and ordinances ; the prob- 
lem of caring for lighting, heating, ventilation, and sanitation 
problems ; and the matter of building contracts and supervision 
of construction. All of these are major considerations that in a 
way belong together. For convenience of treatment, however, 
this section will be concerned with developing the plans only, 
leaving the other matters for later consideration.^^ 

It has been noted that location of each site has to be chosen 
with reference to a clearly imderstood use to be made of it. 
This means that one has the number and ages and types of 
children in mind, and that he knows what kind of educational 
activities are to be provided. The building plan is the full and 
concrete educational interpretation and physical expression of 
this program of activities. 

Charles W. Bursch, “Adaptine School Plants to New Programs," 
California Journal of Secondary Education (March, 1942), Vol. 17, pp. 
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Presumably, the site has been chosen because it fits into a 
system of sites, because a building there will be suitably ad- 
justed to expected shifts in population and to the length of life 
and carrying loads of adjacent school buildings, and because 
the site is suited to the type of building desired. In other words, 
the basis for the actual building plans is the same as the basis 
for the choice of site. How should one proceed in working out 
the details of the plans to the point where the preparation of 
blue prints and specifications begins ? 

The floor plan and superstructure of a building must be 
examined and planned with reference to the following factors 

1. The number to be housed. 

2. The classes and groups to be organized for work and play. 

3. The task of administration for the school. 

4. The normal processes of living in the building. 

5. The types of instructional, social, and physical activities 
to be employed in the program. 

6. The community uses to be made of the plant. 

7. The need for facilities for servicing the building. 

8. Orientation for light and outdoor facilities to be used. 

9. The superstructure should be designed with fullest recog- 
nition of the inside requirements, with regard for safety, 
and with regard for beauty. 

How can one develop a building program that contains 
direction for buildings of this sort? It takes certain kinds of 
talent to provide the knowledge called for by these nine require- 
ments. A school board does not possess such knowledge, nor, 
normally, does a business manager. A superintendent possesses 
part of it. But the talents of principals, teachers, supervisors, 
and other specialists like custodians, guidance and health of- 
ficers, research workers, attendance officers, and clerks, are 
needed if the building is to be fitted to the educational needs of 
the community. 

12 G. O. Swing and C. H. Disque, "Efficient School Administration 
Building," The American School Board Journal (Aug., 1939), Vol. 99, 
pp. 47-50. Also, see recent volumes of The American School and Univer- 
sity, New York, American School Publishing Corp. (Published annually.) 
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A building program would indicate the type of building, 
the size and the types and the number of rooms, and special 
features of importance. It would not cover the details but 
would furnish the starting point for the development of actual 
blueprints and specifications.^ It would do this for each build- 
ing needed and would outline corresponding plans for abandon- 
ing worn-out plants and for altering and remodeling where such 
treatment is needed. 

From this it seems evident that the development of a build- 
ing program is a task that must be performed in one of two 
possible ways : by outside experts who develop the recom- 
mendations for an educational program with recommendations 
for a building program to fit it ; or by the local staff headed by 
a specially trained member of the research staff. This task in- 
volves use of most of the research techniques of a school survey. 
It calls for the most complete understanding of the theory and 
practice, not only of the administration of a school, but also of 
curriculum-making, supervision, guidance, school research, and 
teaching as well. 

There are times when outside experts are greatly needed 
on this task. Even when the work is done locally it may be 
desirable to have occasional assistance on troublesome points. 
To separate the local staff from this work, however, is clearly 
not sound. True, the population studies, the cost studies, and 
the like, can best be made by a research man; but if the plan is 
really to reflect the program of instruction the school staff 
must have a part in it. The reason for this is not merely be- 
cause the staff has the knowledge, but because when buildings 
are erected they ought to be intimately connected with the 
normal process of adjusting the instructional program. 

Put in a slightly different way, the development of a build- 
ing program ought to be one phase of the curriculum-develop- 
ment program or, from another angle, a part of the in-service 
education program for the staff. A very few decades ago teach- 
ers and principals had not had very much training in educa- 
tional research, and the buildings were less intricately con- 


13 See any of the building surveys listed in the bibiiographies below. 
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nected with the instructional activities. With the development 
of better training programs have come the survey movement 
and the test movement, both of which have provided tools that 
are available for all. Building score cards, standards, and check 
lists; techniques for determining what kind of education to pro- 
vide for a given population, research methods, all voluminously 
illustrated for use in the survey and test literature, are now 
a part of the professional equipment of teachers. Teachers who 
have no chance to use their equipment are pretty sure to become 
discontented and less efficient. 

The problem cited here, therefore, is not merely that of 
seeing that the building programs are developed, but also that 
of using this task as a means of stimulating healthy growth and 
sound morale in the staff, and that of applying in a broad sense 
the best current philosophy of education, one that demands that 
all parts of the service be harmonized — in this case that the 
building be fitted to the activities it is to house by those who 
conceive and direct the activities. This is seeing school admin- 
istration in the best sense as work for men of great training 
and leadership. 

6. The Financial Aspect of the Building Program 

The third major division of the building program has to do 
with its costs. The cost of a building program is a control with 
reference to which all estimates of educational needs have to be 
checked. One of the obvious problems of administration is to 
prevent cost from being the most dominating influence of all. 
While there must be a financial limit it is a fact, usually, that 
the limit is where people desire to have it, rather than where 
economic force compels. Public spending usually stops long be- 
fore economic limits are reached. What a district will fix as 
the limit to spend will depend more upon how the people value 
school buildings and school service than upon their ability to 
raise any given sums. The public relations aspect of this matter, 
therefore, is almost more important than the economic aspect. 
Planning should keep both factors in mind. 
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To approach the public intelligently and in a way that will 
appeal, one may remind the people of the value to be derived 
from the schools to be provided in the proposed new buildings 
and appeal to their pride and ambition for good schools; or 
secondly he may, by analyzing the costs, attempt to disabuse 
their minds of the impression that the financial sacrifice to be 
involved is very heavy. The one appeal is to emotions, the 
other to understanding. Both are important. 

The building program is a plan, not a method of executing 
the plan. Yet to be effective the plan has to be accepted. Ac- 
cordingly, it should be formulated with reference to what it 
takes to get it enacted, in so far as this can be done by methods 
that are open, factual, and honest. That is, the plan should 
first of all be sound in terms of facts. Beyond that the work of 
getting the plan adopted may require appeals to the emotions. 

The question faced at this point is : Can the district afford 
the proposed plan; or how can this plan be managed so that 
the district can afford it? If a district would meet its build- 
ing needs as they arise it would avoid great accumulations of 
need. As a matter of fact, districts seldom do this and the 
reason is obvious. Demand for buildings arises from popula- 
tion increases and from exliaustion of old buildings. The 
former source of need is dominant at the outset but, after a 
half century, replacement need comes on and continues indefi- 
nitely. In rapidly growing districts new construction will be 
important even after replacement needs begin to appear. In a 
static district the program will be one of replacement only. 

If need for buildings and ability to pay for buildings could 
go along at equal pace, once a district got started, it might 
hope to build as needed and pay as it built. The truth is that 
these two forces — need for school buildings and ability to pay 
for them — seldom go along together undisturbed. The purses 
that provide for schools must provide for the personal wants 
of those who own them and for the combined Want of the own- 
ers for government service of many sorts. The need for a city 
hall, a public library, a hospital, a park or playground, or a 
water system may or may not arise at a time when the public 
purse is under no other strain. Again, at the outset, when but 
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one school is required, the cost is so great in proportion to the 
tax roll that the district has to go into debt. Often the debt is 
not yet paid when another building is needed, and a new debt 
is added. This has been the history of many, many districts. 
As the debt has grown the difficulty of shifting to a pay-as- 
you-go plan has increased.^^ 

From this it is clear that the development of a financial 
plan is not a matter of applying some formula or recipe but 
rather that of solving a problem. The general policies of the 
district should hold that the “continuous” as opposed to the 
“intermittent” plan for the satisfaction of housing needs shall 
be followed as far as sound financial management will allow. 
Sound financial management would consider the financial abil- 
ity, together with the present and probably forthcoming burdens 
upon that ability, not only for future school buildings but for 
any other public need. A city that is in debt for a municipal 
harbor that will produce a growing income has an investment 
that should be regarded as an offset to the debt involved. If 
the debt is for a hospital the chance of income to offset the debt 
is not so good, and if it is for a jail it is less still. A city that 
is in debt for its water works or for its electric plant should be 
saving the taxpayers the profit that would otherwise accrue to 
a corporation. So the effect of debt on the financial ability of 
a district has to be studied for its ultimate as well as immediate 
significance. What is true of the tax burden for debt is true of 
other parts of the tax rate as well. 

To estimate the financial ability of a district or of any 
political unit, account should be taken of : 

1. The rate of growth or decline of the population. 

2. The wealth and the net social income, with trends. 

3. The sources of income and their dependability (has it one 
or many sources, if few, are they cyclical t 3 T)es, etc.). 

4. Is the community dependent upon itself or upon other com- 
munities for its economic resources ? 

MFor a plan of shifting from a debt to a pay-as-you-go method of 
financing school buildings see Sacramento School Survey, Vol. I, p. 205 ff. 
(Sacramento, Board of Education, 1928). 
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S. Is the community well developed or far behind in its public 
service properties ? 

6 Is the community in debt and if so for what and to what 
extent? 

7. Analysis of population as to occupations, as to earners and 
dependents of various types, and as to home owners and 
tenants. 

8. Present tax rates as pressures on true wealth or on net 
income. 

9. Attitude of the public toward current debts, tax burdens, 
and toward the schools. 

As one goes over these items as indexes of ability to sup- 
port a building program and considers the present status of 
local financing of school buildings it seems doubtful whether 
these matters have received proper consideration. 

Having determined the financial ability of the district the 
next question is how best to apply that ability to the program 
in hand. There must be a schedule and a calendar of action. 
The ability may be tapped all at once or over a specified period. 
Which is sounder, is the question. This is partly determined 
by whether it is to be handled by direct tax or by debt. In either 
case, an obligation should be assumed only as funds arc needed. 
Where a heavy debt already exists, account must be taken of the 
extent and the rate at which the old debt calls for funds to 
service and liquidate it. In any case, the aim would be to keep 
the cost burden as even from year to year as possible while 
at the same time making headway toward some plan, such as 
pay-as-you-go, for handling construction costs. 

There are ways of delaying maintenance service so as to 
ease the pressure for the current operating expense and thereby 
bring more cash to the building fund, for a given time. This 
method should be used with care lest losses from depreciation 
may become greater than cost for interest would have been 
had funds been borrowed. There are dozens of city school 
building survey reports that show how all these problems can be 
handled in practice. The purpose here is merely to show that if 
the administration of this aspect of the work of a school system 
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is properly handled all these questions of business economy will 
have to be met and solved. When they have been figured out 
it should be possible to set out a plan that shows what buildings 
are needed year by year through a specified period, what the 
status of the building debt will be annually through to a time 
when a pay-as-you-go policy may be entered upon, how best the 
district may raise and have available the amounts needed each 
year, and what this will mean in tax rates. 

7. Administering a Building Program 

The execution of a building program involves a number of 
steps as indicated above: purchase of sites (discussed above) ; 
choice of an architect; setting up of building standards; ascer- 
taining limitations set by laws, regulations, and ordinances; 
letting contracts; supervision of construction; and selection of 
furniture. These are the major tasks. 

The building program will have a schedule of things to be 
done, with each item calendared for time. This calendar points 
the way and should prevent dela)'s if followed. As soon as the 
building program is accepted and the money voted action can 
begin. Remembering that plans for each building are to be 
drawn by the joint work of an architect and an educator, it is 
important to choose an architect who not only knows something 
of school architecture but also who can work w'ell with school 
people. If, when an architect is employed, it is understood that 
the plans must satisfy educational needs, as interpreted by the 
superintendent, there is less likely to be an attempt to ignore 
the suggestions from teachers and principals and build a monu- 
ment instead of a school house. 

The choice of an architect is not easy. Local architects 
can bring pressure on the board to use home talent. If the 
talent is there it should be used, but if it is not there the board 
should go elsewhere. The large city will have plenty of talent. 
The small city may or may not. This troublesome problem can 
be partly solved by setting up training and experience specifica- 
tions for the architect. 
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Should a separate'architect be chosen for each school; should 
there be a supervising architect over all construction to har- 
monize plans and keep architecture in line with standards 
throughout the system; should the board employ an associa- 
tion of architects and thus solve the problem of choosing among 
local architects ; should the board maintain a staff of architects 
as a part of the school staff — ^a practical possibility in a large 
system, or on a part-time basis in a smaller system. These are 
problems that boards have to face. 

When an architect is chosen he should be handed the sug- 
gestions contained in the building program and with them a 
carefully prepared set of suggestions made by the staff of the 
school in question. This would save the architect many hours 
of work and provide a basis upon which the architect and the 
superintendent (supported by the school staff) could move 
rapidly to considerations of basic matters. 

The contract with the architect presents some problems. The 
educational services essential in the development of the school 
building plans are as important as are the architectural and 
engineering services and they should be regarded as part of the 
total task of plan-making. If the school staff is not competent 
to handle this phase of the work an educational expert should 
be employed, in which case the architect’s fee should be ad- 
justed to cover the cost of the educational service. Other than 
this, boards have found the contract forms devised by the 
American Institute of Architects to be satisfactory. 

The plans for a building should apply all the standards de- 
cided upon. Type of building (as A, B, C, D, E), size of 
rooms, lighting, tinting and painting of ceilings and walls, 
height of blackboards, numbers of toilet units, seating, and 
dozens of either features of buildings have been studied and 
standards have been developed. The standards decided upon 
should be check-listed or arranged for easy reference and 
definitely indicated as requirements for all plans. The Amer- 
ican Standards Association, The National Council on School- 
house Construction, The Illuminating Engineering Society, 
The American Institute of Architects, and the Bureau of 
Standards have much to offer in this field of standards. 
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Care in making sure that requirements of local ordinances, 
state laws, and regulations are met should be exercised for two 
reasons. First, the board’s action is subject to these controls, 
and second, these controls usually represent worth-while stand- 
ards. The selection of the standards to Ije applied must be con- 
sistent with and most likely should cover all such requirements. 
Presumably, the architect is most familiar with these laws and 
may well check over the educational proposals with the super- 
intendent on all points affected by the laws. 

The problem of contracting for buildings presents a number 
of opportunities to avoid later difficulties. Tlie American In- 
stitute of Architects has prepared some very useful forms. 
Once the plans and specifications are complete — they can hardly 
be too complete — then advertising for bids, opening, tabulating, 
and finally, accepting a bid are successive steps to be followed, 
after which the contract can be entered into. Too great care 
cannot be given to the content of a contract. Oral understand- 
ings may have value in law but written agreements are less 
likely to be troublesome. The work and materials covered must 
be in the plans and specifications, not in some verbal under- 
standing. It is notoriously true that school building costs quite 
generally exceed the contract price, because of changes asked 
for (overlooked in the planning) and because of things omitted 
from the plans. 

The board should give thought to the chances of recovery 
for damages. Surety bonds for full and faithful fulfilling of 
the contract should be required. 

Construction should be constantly supervised from two 
angles, that of architecture and engineering and that of educa- 
tion. For this the architect and the superintendent, or some- 
one serving for the superintendent, should be responsible. In- 
numerable details of no consequence to the builder or engineer 
may easily have importance educationally. Many such items 
can be checked while work is in process and improve the serv- 
iceability of a room or a cabinet or an electric fixture at no 
added cost. The strength, safety, and thoroughness of work 
and the quality of materials are concerns of the architect. 
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8. Bibliography on School Buildings 

This bibliography is but a small sample of the extended list 
of titles listed by Smith and Chamberlain below. Many phases 
of the building problem are treated in publications listed in 
other chapters, especially those dealing with school business 
management and with school finance. 

In this connection special attention should be called to The 
American School Board Journal; The Nation’s Schools; School 
Management ; The School Executives Magazine; The Ameri- 
can School and University Yearbook, 1928-29 — to date; The 
Architectural Record; and The Architectural Forum, as 
sources of great value to consult for very special contributions 
in this field. 
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Chapter 15 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF A SCHOOL 
1. The Nature of a School 

The most important problem involved in the administration of 
a separate school is that of developing and applying a clear con- 
ception of the school itself. There are small schools and large 
schools. There are schools that operate directly under a board 
of education and others that are but separate units in a larger 
district with many schools. There are schools for girls only or 
for boys only, and still others for both sexes. There are rural 
schools, village schools, and city schools. There are schools 
for infants, others for small children, others for youth, and still 
others for adults. There are technical schools and general 
schools, and schools for very special groups.^ 

In what sense are these various enterprises alike and differ- 
ent? In what sense is their administration alike and in what 
sense different? They differ in population, in objectives, in 
programs, and to a considerable extent in equipment and hous- 
ing Such major differences would obviously be reflected in 
administrative purposes, policies, organization, and procedures. 
But looking beyond these, in more general terms perhaps, one 
can see certain other similarities. They all arc educational in- 
stitutions. In all of them education is planned for the students 
and carried forward in terms of the immediate and future needs 
of the students, both as individuals and as members of society. 
In all but very few schools education is as much concerned with 

1 1t is a problem to know when and how to segregate children to form 
special groups for class or school. No one questions segregation by age, 
or for technical instruction, but to segregate on basis of physical health 
needs, or of intelligence, or of personality defects, or of race, or of social 
standing, even where it would be useful, can raise important questions to 
which administration must not be blind. 
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social as with intellectual development, and training to social 
ends is accomplished through a rich experience in the responsi- 
bilities of membership in the school. By living and working 
together children develop power to operate as members of 
organized society. 

With such similarities and such differences the administra- 
tion of a school must deal. If we accept the theory that ad- 
ministrative principles and processes derive from the nature of 
the service to be administered, together with the conditions un- 
der which the service has to be carried on, it would seem clear 
that with such variety in size, in ages, social background, and 
purposes of students, in instructional programs, and in relation- 
ship of the school to the larger community, each school must 
present many problems peculiar to its own special nature and 
circumstances. It is equally obvious, however, that in every 
school we expect social education to come from the experience 
of living and working as active and responsible members of the 
school.^ 

These many types of schools reveal how a school is not some- 
thing standardized, something cut to a general pattern, ordered 
and dominated by a superpower but, rather, something that 
grows out of its own community. It is not something into 
which children are fitted, but something fitted to the children 
and to the society.^ Schools are hand made, as it were. What 
the school is depends upon the children who attend it, ujjon the 
community that produces and helps to operate it, and upon the 
larger society represented in the state and nation. This appears 
obvious, and as an abstract statement seems to tell just what 
a school is. The problem, however, is not that of developing a 
theory of a school on which to build, but rather, that of show- 
ing what this theory means concretely, for a given case. What is 
it about children, the community, and the state that tells us 
how to shape and direct the school? What the administrator 


8 Southern Rural Life Conference, The School and the Changing Pair 
tern of Country Life (Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1943). 

3 Edward G. Olsen, et al. School and Community: The Philosophy, 
Procedures and Problems of Community Study and Service Through 
Schools and Colleges (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945). 
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needs, finally, is a recipe that tells him how to do the job. This 
cannot be a recipe for a school but, rather, a recipe for making 
the studies that will tell him how to make the school. This is 
where administration is short. By the old way, about the only 
recognition given to the community was that the program 
would be somewhat fitted to the ages of the children — only 
somewhat, as our retardation and rigid promotion schemes 
and correspondingly rigid curriculum show all too clearly. 
Further, the school taught studies, but gave little thought to 
using life or membership in the school as a feature of the in- 
structional program.'* 

The social and the educational survey movements, the test- 
ing movement, the growth of Dewey's concepts of the school 
and society and of experience in education, and educational 
research in general, have shown how to study a community and 
how to bring such studies to bear upon the nature, purposes, 
program, organization, and management of the school. A 
school principal needs to learn what facts to assemble, how and 
where to get them, how to treat them, and how to interpret 
them. There are many biological and psychological facts about 
the children themselves, and social facts about the children, 
about their homes and families, about the work life and leisure 
time of their people, about their government in its many phases, 
about their economic life, that together furnish the basis for a 
program of instruction and for the foundation upon which the 
school as an institution should be organized and managed. Too 
little attention has been given to the assembling, analysis, inter- 
pretation, and use of these facts. 

It must be emphasized that one cannot develop a school by 
this method and then go on operating it indefinitely on that 
pattern. Children grow and change from day to day. This 
growth changes the homes and the family life of the community 
also. Other changes come to the homes and to the community 
— new inventions alter the mode of life and sometimes effect 

* George A. Works and S. 0. Lesser, Rural America Today: Its Schools 
and Community Life (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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changes even in the community boundaries. All these together 
must change the school if the nature of the school is to remain 
an expression of the nature and aspirations of the parents and 
children, of the community and of the larger society, that is, 
if the school is to remain a genuine means for self-realization 
for the children, and for the community and the nation.® This 
is merely saying that the technique of developing a school must 
be used also as the technique of carrying it on. 

A school should be an enterprise in which students are the 
active and responsible members. For the child the experience 
of developing this sense of membership in a school that is a 
going concern is one of the most important objectives one can 
set. Through such experience the child helps to formulate pur- 
poses for his own little society, he helps to carry on the life 
of this society, he learns to look after his school's public rela- 
tions, he learns to evaluate the activities of his little society and 
to feel responsible for its success. Incident to these responsi- 
bilities he contacts real government, real business — his future 
responsibilities. One cannot question the worth of what a 
child learns from books of language, of number, government, 
economics, or science, but only when his school is realizing its 
social objectives — ^the purpose to be for the student a little 
society, a community in which the children function as real 
members — is there a proper chance for social growth, for per- 
sonality development, or for his many accumulated knowledges 
and skills to become a part of his real self. Education is no 
longer content for a child to think of his knowledges and skills 
as mental possessions. Rather, they must become parts of him 
so that whenever he acts or speaks he automatically brings his 
education, his school studies, his knowledges, and his skills to 
bear. A school is best w'hen it has become a social unit wdth a 
mode of life of its own, wherein the child identifies himself as a 
responsible member. For such an enterprise there can be no one 
administrative pattern. 

® I. B, Berkson, Education Faces the Future (New York, Harper & 
Bros.. 1943). 
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2. The School as a Unit in the System 

A second problem is that of determining the place of the 
school in the larger school district. In the first place, how is 
the large district laid out into smaller school units, and in the 
second place, in what way is the individual school independent 
of or subordinate to the larger district ? 

The above concept of a school calls for something like social 
homogeneity of the people of the school unit, and for ad- 
ministration that lays stress upon creating an institution in 
which the child operates as a responsible member and in which 
the people of the community contribute quite directly in keep- 
ing the school interlocked with social and civic processes of 
life in the community. Can these concepts be applied when the 
school must operate as a unit in a larger system? Some ex- 
amination of these two questions must precede consideration of 
the problems of management that are to be faced within the 
school itself. 

Occasionally, one sees beautiful but deserted old homes in the 
edge of a factory district, or new business or apartment houses 
pushing directly through a residence section, or a large school 
building in a downtown section with scarcely a third of its 
rooms in use. Change like this is everywhere continuous. It 
moves slowly here and rapidly there, but everywhere, even in 
rural sections, it has to be reckoned with in some form. Such 
change seems to defy the possibility of maintaining schools in 
the sense set out above. At least, in any large American city one 
may expect to find that the idea of recognizing neighborhood 
lines — social homogeneity within a school area — has often had 
to be set aside. The question is, should this principle be ignored 
or is there a way to meet it ? 

If these changes could be anticipated they could be met. Can 
school boards guess where schools will be needed, can they guess 
how long a school will be needed in a given locality ? Architects 
and engineers can design a building to last approximately any 
period desired. If a school board keeps ahead of actual build- 
ing needs it can purchase school lots where it chooses. But, 
to purchase ahead of settlement calls for guessing as to how the 
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territory will be settled, and other guessing as to what the 
anticipated settlement may provoke as later invading forces 
change the community. 

The factors that cause such growth or decline are well- 
understood. They include trends in population growth, the 
development in zoning legislation, the decisions of groups of 
realtors and chambers of commerce, the attitude of the city 
administration group, the development of shipping facilities, 
such as rails and harbors, the development of markets and 
kinds and nearness of raw materials, and so on. Business and 
industry make guesses daily as to their future chances, and 
invest accordingly. The schools should be equally capable of 
foreseeing where school buildings may be needed. 

This means that the schools must have a building program 
that is replanned continuously, that projects into the future, and 
that takes account of all these factors of change. The survey 
reports (see bibliographies of Chapter 10) are rich in concrete 
illustrations of the techniques essential to the kind of prog- 
nosticating here suggested. In carrying on such planning, school 
administration is sometimes confronted with such questions as 
the following : 

Should one plan his schools in ways that tend to segregate 
children by social groups? When the word social is properly 
used that is precisely what modern school administration ad- 
vises. This does not mean recognition of social classes. It 
means that as nearly as possible a school must be for and of a 
real community. If the school is for a stockyards area, or an 
industrial section, or for a Jewish district, a Polish, a Chinese, 
or an Italian district, or for a residential suburb, that does not 
in any sense mean that the pupils of any one of these groups 
are so segregated because they are socially below or above those 
of any other group. It means that each group is set off in order 
that the school may function in ways to fit the needs of all, 
adults and children, who belong to the group it serves. 

Another common difficulty faced by school authorities is 
that of withstanding the claims of pressure groups. A group of 
realtors or of small community boosters wants a school site 
purchased as a selling point for a new district they desire to 
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place on the market. The people of a neighborhood oppose the 
selection of a site that might place a noisy school playground 
too near to their homes. These pressures appear in many hid- 
den connections, often under cover of pleas to protect the 
school. 

The failure to develop school attendance areas and to locate 
buildings properly comes from neglect of building planning, 
from yielding to interests that should not count in locating 
schools, and from careless or incompetent planning. Although, 
by shifting the boundaries of attendance areas one often can 
partly remedy a bad situation, that sort of action should not be 
counted upon to serve that particular end. The right procedure 
calls for a solution in advance, by means of a carefully de- 
veloped building program. 

Our second question, the question of the relation of the 
school to the school system, is closely related to the issues in- 
volved in defining a school. Can a school apply the concepts 
just considered and still be subordinate to a central oflfice? 
This is a point at which many administrative difficulties arise. 
Can the division of responsibilities and of authority between 
school and school system be so drawn as to leave to the school 
the possibilities required in the above definition of a school and 
at the same time allow for proper controls from the central 
office? To answer this, a careful analysis of this relationship 
would be required. On the side of the school there is no law to 
speak of and no administrative power except that granted to 
it by the board of education. Laws are written primarily for 
the government of districts, not for separate schools as such. 
Boards of education frequently set up definitions of the powers 
and duties of school principals, and some superintendents elabo- 
rate such board regulations in manuals for school employees. 
It is clear, however, that unless the legislature, the school board, 
and the superintendent have the above concept of a school in 
mind they would be in danger of setting up regulations that 
would compel the school to violate some of its most important 
principles. Do boards and superintendents think only in terms 
of their duties and authority under the law when they are 
establishing and regulating their schools ? Or do they attempt. 
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under the law, to provide controls, coordinations, information, 
advice, and supervision, as direct supports for the school’s effort 
to build itself in the above terms ? 

This line of cleavage between school and school system is 
nowhere defined in our literature with a clarity and precision 
that would satisfy all. Some criticize superintendents as a class 
of arbitrary authoritarians who do not understand the nature 
of a school, and many teachers are a bit skeptical as to whether 
all principals know what a school should be. The main thing 
revealed by such attitudes is that teachers and administrators 
are not understanding each other, or the job either. This is no 
small part of the problem here in question. 

It is clear enough that in a school system there must be cen- 
tral control over finance and properties. This does not mean 
that the staff of a school has no say in the development of the 
budget or in planning the building for the school. Similarly, 
the salary schedule and other personnel regulations have to be 
the same for all teachers in all schools of the district. Any 
central office service, such as research, supervision, or guidance, 
must be equally available to all schools. Such cases as these 
are obvious. Yet, in carrying out such services or in applying any 
central office formulae, it is always possible to annoy the school 
staff unless care is exercised to recognize the necessity of keep- 
ing to the right definition of a school. The truth is that the line 
of cleavage between school and school system can never be per- 
fectly clear cut. The functions of each must inevitably dovetail 
into those of the other. At the point of contact there must be a 
give and take carried on in a spirit of mutual sympathy and 
understanding and always with emphasis upon the goal. Re- 
placing ignorance and prejudice with understanding and good 
will is the task. Can the administrator perform it? 

3. The School and Central Office Services 

The relations of a school to its district involve more than 
questions of authority. The central office in a city school system 
represents the law, and exists to administer the law. But the 
law pertains to a service ; therefore, in administering the law. 
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the central office is carrying out a service. The law is purposely 
written in general terms because details of performance have 
to be decided in terms of the nature of the service. Although 
a central office could operate solely as a mechanism of control 
— giving orders, inspecting to see that laws and regulations are 
observed, keeping records, and preparing official reports — and 
leave the service to the individual school to perform, the actual 
development in our American S3'stem has been otherwise. 

The words to direct, to coordinate, and to supervise suggest 
the range of services performed by the central office of a school 
district. Directing here means giving orders and instructions in 
terms of the law and follorving through to see that orders are 
carried out. Coordinating means harmonizing action as- between 
parts of the system to the end that equity and economy in-cost and 
in effort may result and that the service may be mutually sup- 
ported part by part, and school by school. Supervision means 
a service that makes a positive contribution. It does not give 
orders, or merely pull things together, but takes hold of the 
school service itself and becomes a partner with the school in 
carrying out the program of instruction. 

Under the function of directing, the central office would 
select and assign members of the staff, handle the development 
of the budget, maintain a routine for carrying on the business 
of the schools, organize and assign committees, care for con- 
tracts, maintain systems of records, decide endless questions of 
detail and authorize action where it had not delegated authority 
to others. Under the function of coordinating it would develop 
the school calendar, standardize school supplies, consolidate 
budget estimates, head policy- forming, curriculum, and other 
committees, authorize development of standards for courses, 
curriculums, and graduation, evolve salary schedules, authorize 
decisions as to textbooks, work out distribution of budget to 
schools, and in general seek to maintain staff morale and sound 
public relations. Under the supervisory function its contribu- 
tion would be directly to instruction and to the facilities for, 
and conditions affecting, instruction. Here it would provide 
experts who would work, not by order but would cooperate 
with teachers and principals. 
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Directives of the administrative service, and most of the co- 
ordinating service, of the central office are commonly accepted 
by the school as orders. There may be question, argument, or 
grumbling, but teachers and principals, in general, assume that 
the central office has the prestige, if not the actual power, to 
enforce its requests and suggestions. 

In the held of supervision the situation is very often much 
less happy. Here there may be something bordering on friction 
in one case while in another there is cordial and enthusiastic 
cooperation. Occasionally, these problems of friction between 
school and central office become serious.® There appear to be 
many angles to the difficulty. First of all, there is obvious lack 
of understanding of the problems on the part of many. Among 
teachers and administrators diere are some selfish people, a few 
with little scruple, who will assert themselves unfairly under 
any system. There is no exact and sure means for precise place- 
ment of responsibility in carrying on certain of the services, and 
no precise measures of success are attainable. Some profess to 
believe tliat all these difficulties would disappear if superin- 
tendents were chosen by teachers. They probably would, for, 
fearing loss of his job, the superintendent would then be a 
mere mouthpiece for the teachers. In no time the teachers 
would become organized and controlled b}- a few individuals. 
Next would come cliques and conniving and broken morale. At 
the outse: the board might also be reduced to figureliead status 
and become subservient. Such a solution seems to offer little 
promise, tor although it appears perfect on paper, that can be 
said also of a benevolent despotism. Observation of actual 
classroom managemetit, where teacliers have real power over 
pupils, offers little guarantee that there are relatively fewer 
dominating tv-pes of people in classrooms than in central offices. 
It seems fairly cenain that a real solution of this problem mast 
be looked for outside as well as inside the realm of authority. 
It is a question of job specifications and assignment. But it is 
equalty a problem of professional relationshif^ and professional 
understanding. Imputing bad motives to any group in the pro- 

*Sec die anlSior’s The Adman-rtratkv OnjaHisatiiin <>f S'S-mimeisi'ifs 
System (Sactamemto, CaL, Board of Education, 
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fession is as often evidence of ignorance and frustration on the 
part of the accuser as of bad motives among the accused. 

This realm of administration will never be cleared of its 
difficulties by having a teacher or a group of teachers doing the 
superintendent’s work or telling him how to do it. It is not a 
question of who is to be boss, but one of how these necessary 
centralizing functions can be performed so that they will facili- 
tate and support the service of the school. They have to be 
performed; whoever performs them is superintendent. Im- 
provements have been effected by making clearer the various 
job assignments through a book of rules and regulations. If 
rules and regulations are written and used as a system of inter- 
pretations, definitions, and directions and not merely as a set 
of challenging restraints, they would do much to clear the rela- 
tion of schools to school systems. Some executives and some 
boards do not want written rules. They prefer to decide ques- 
tions as they arise. This means that they are ignorant of the 
nature and purpose of board rules, or that they want personal 
control rather than control by sound and impersonal principles. 
Even with board rules there is still need for personal coopera- 
tion by all concerned. 

To sum up, the central office provides certain services for 
the schools. These services are directive, coordinating, and 
supervisory in nature. Such services classify as administration, 
supervision, research, guidance, and public relations. There is 
an administrative aspect to all services thus rendered, but the 
nature of the contact of central office supervision, guidance, and 
research with the individual school is a staff rather than ad- 
ministrative one. Administration is always exercising au- 
thority, however little apparent this may be; staff service is 
backed only by knowledge, skill, and leadership. Supervision, 
guidance, and research tend to lose their identity and to func- 
tion less and less as they are backed by authority of office rather 
than by knowledge and understanding. The difficulties that 
arise between school and central office can usually be traced to 
confusion as to the nature of this contact for staff service. 
Many teachers look upon all central office communications as 
orders. Why is this true? Do central office staff workers try 
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to use authority in place of leadership ? Are such teachers lazy 
and indifferent to anything but orders? Is staff morale low? 
Somehow this contact between school and central office is weak. 

4. Shaping the School’s Internal Organization 
and Policies 

The schools are legally created by the state, formally estab- 
lished by the local board of education, and directed in terms of 
state law and regulations and in terms of local policies, by the 
superintendent. Once established, these external forces con- 
tinue to operate as controls and as general guides and supports. 
They rely upon the school to interpret the law and the rules, 
and give them concrete expression in an organization, a set of 
detailed policies, a program, a set of procedures, and records, 
which, with the pupils, the teachers, and the plant, form the 
school Thus, the responsibilities of the school faculty begin 
where law, regulations, and administrative directions leave off. 

These external controls are never withdrawn. Beyond their 
limits lies the province of administration for the individual 
school. One of the first things a school needs to remember is its 
responsibility to, and its freedom to have assistance from, this 
superschool or district framework of government. Some 
schools make the mistake of relying too much, others too little, 
upon this support. Similarly, some have chafed under, submit- 
ted too willingly to, or fought too much against, its restraints. 
There is great danger that a school staff, or that a school prin- 
cipal, may be so conscious of tlie central office that habits are 
formed of working in terms of central office directions rather 
than in terms of the needs of the children and the community. 
This is an erroneous conception of the function of the district, 
also, of the line of cleavage between district and school. 

When a task involves many workers the first problem is to 
find a means of working together harmoniously and econom- 
ically. When this best way is found it establishes the group as 
a staff and the school as an organization. The typical pattern 
of organization that has evolved through the years has given us 
a staff of teachers with a principal as executive head of the 
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school and with various subordinate executives with special 
assignments, such as deans, in charge of student conduct ; heads 
of departments, in charge of the teachers of special subject 
fields ; directors of guidance, in charge of pupil personnel work ; 
vice principals, in charge of various special parts of the ad- 
ministrative service, and others. 

As pointed out above, there is a tendency to accept and to 
rely upon an administrative mechanism as such rather than to 
take responsibility for developing the machinery in terms of the 
service needed^ There is a rough attempt to fit the machine to 
the function even in traditional types of schools. Not infre- 
quently the fit is correct enough but the function itself is 
wrongly conceived. To illustrate this, we find high schools and 
junior colleges organized into subject departments with heads 
of departments functioning as administrators and supervisors 
within their respective subject fields. This means that subjects 
rather than student needs are made the starting point for or- 
ganization. When a student wants advice he must go to this 
subject-interested executive. True, effort has been made to 
improve this by introducing separate guidance machinery and 
by developing curriculum committees. The student, if inter- 
ested at all in subjects, is interested in knowing how they may 
contribute to the solution of his own personal problems, present 
and future. His first concern is and should be with a total pic- 
ture of life for himself, a total school program.® 

The point of this is that too often we do not develop our 
school’s organization, we either inherit and continue it or bor- 
row it as such from practice elsewhere. The junior high school 
organization has been copied widely as such, but in thousands 
of cases there was no change of the instructional service. The 
change was in externals only, in housing, in grouping of grades 
and teachers, and in assignment of principals. In many cases, 
even now, the school counseling is arranged so that the subject 
fields will be represented proportionately. Fear for loss of pres- 

T Willard S. Elsbrce, "School Practices that Help and Hurt Personality,” 
Teachers College Record (Oct, 1941), Vol. 43, pp. 24-34. 

®For a discussion of this in more concrete terms see the treatment of 
the problem in Stockton School Survey (Stockton, Cal., Board of Educa- 
tion, 1938). Consult the index. 
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tige of' a subject thus dictates the handling of a service created 
largely to cure an ill produced by those same subject interests! 

It can be a serious thing for any organization, any custom, 
convention, or social form, when the need for it passes away or 
when the basic theory upon which it rests is changed. The old 
theory of education as discipline is dead, with all that means 
for school subjects as such and for teaching methods. Yet, the 
administrative machinery designed to go with that old concep- 
tion often still lingers. When we speak of the school program 
we still have in mind mainly the school subjects. The term 
extra-curricular meant the less important things that lay out- 
side of the main concern. The term social activities is being 
used, half apologetically at times, to cover up the obvious error 
of separating formal study of subjects from equally important, 
if less formal, study and activities having to do with the social 
life, club activities, student self-government, student publica- 
tions, and the like. 

There is little doubt that the present weaknesses in indi- 
vidual school organization and policies result from the mis- 
take of trying to borrow from practice elsewhere and of neg- 
lecting to accept and apply the principle that the nature and 
needs of the service shall be the bases for organization or job 
assignments and for the development of school policies. If a 
school is concerned about its students, then their needs and not 
their subjects should be the basis for organizing the instruc- 
tional program and the staff. That would seem to call for: (a) 
grouping of students on the basis of common educational needs 
(including social), (b) developing separate programs in terms 
of the needs of those groups, and (c) organizing the staff in 
terms of the programs. This is not offered as a solution of this 
problem but only to assist in clarifying it as a problem. It is 
presented here as an illustration of how organization weak- 
nesses often lie back in the basic theory of education followed.® 

Besides being too little conscious of the basic principles of 
education and of administration, there is adherence to wrong 


® Eugene B. Elliott and Earl E. Mosier, “Organization of Planning 
for Education,” in Part II of Forty-fowlh Yearbook, National Society for 
the Study of ^ucation, 1945. 
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theory of how powers are delegated to school officers. Too 
many school principals and minor school executives move in 
terms of the authority delegated to them and too few in terms 
of the educational needs involved. Too many teachers accept 
the principal as the boss and too few look upon him as the re- 
sponsible leader of the faculty. This division of labor is much 
in need of attention. Along with the boss-type of principal we 
have also the glad-hander type, who gets his way by slapping 
people on the back and calling them good fellows. In reality, 
the powers of an office are delegated not to persons but to 
officers. People accused of being autocratic are usually people 
who think the powers have been delegated to them personally. 
There is a vast difference here. If a teacher is anxious to find 
a scientific solution to a management problem and ends by hav- 
ing to take a personal rather than a scientific decision from his 
principal he is apt to quit study in favor of apple-polishing or 
of just waiting, and doing nothing without orders. 

It is not necessary to conclude that principals should not 
have authority, but only that they should be so assigned that 
they would have to be responsible for a right use of that au- 
thority. It has been suggested that in good school administra- 
tion the authority of knowledge ought to have the same recog- 
nition as that granted to delegated authority.^® If administra- 
tion is to set up its system of machinery and operate it in terms 
of the educational needs of students, it follows that knowledge 
(of needs) must guide action. This does not at all rule out the 
need for delegated authority. It merely requires that authority 
should get knowledge before it acts and then act in terms of 
what knowledge dictates, instead of in terms of the adminis- 
trator’s personal wishes or whims or selfish ambitions. Thus 
conducted, rule by administration can be as impersonal as is 
rule by law. Such rationally determined orders can never be 
offensive to teachers; rather, they inspire confidence in the 
integrity of the management and encourage search for and use 
of Imowledge as a basis for their own managerial service to 
the students. 


*■0 See the author’s "Analysis of School Administrative Controls,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision (Sept., 1934), Vol. 20, pp. 401-430. 
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If knowledge is to be the basis of executive decisions the 
next question is ; Where does the knowledge come from ? Does 
the executive have it at hand or must it be developed? One 
could scarcely claim to have it at hand, though an occasional 
executive tries to pretend he has. It seems reasonable that 
know ledge should be gone after w'herever it is, and taken to 
where it is needed, and that whoever is in the best position to 
pro\-ide needed facts should be called upon to assist in provid- 
ing them. If the school has a research worker he would be sent 
for the facts. Pursuit of the facts might take him to children, 
to parents, to die city police department, to the janitors, to a 
teadier. to the superintendent's office, or to the principal, or 
more likely, to several different places. Regardless of the 
sources, when the right faas have been properly selected and 
studied they will reveal a rational basis for action. 

Witliout pursuing this analysis at undue length, it should be 
clear enough diat policy-making, since it involves the use of 
knowledge and judgment, can be most effective only when it 
has access to the best available sources of knowledge and when 
it brings these sources to bear in formulating policies. Polic}'- 
making thus becomes a function of the entire school facultvv 
Such a conception now guides practice in most w’ell-managed 
schools, and principals who have handled their work in this 
way seem :o liave lost no power or prestige as a result. Instead, 
they have improved the morale of the staff, and if the policies 
are not actually better than a principal alone could make, at 
least thQ- are more enthusiastically carried out by the staff. 

S. Planning for the Y ear’s Work 

If one has a clear conception of the nature of a school as a 
social enterprise in a community; if he has a clear understand- 
ing of the nature and purposes of the service of education; if 
he understands how his school is a imit within a larger scheme; 
if he understands how to draw upon the staff services of the 
central office; if he understands the principles by which a 
school should be organized and by which its policies should be 
developed, he should be able to keep himself as a J^erson in the 
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background and himself as an official in the foreground. He 
will operate in terms of knowledge and judgment rather than 
personal likes, and use the talents of the entire school in reach- 
ing decisions. 

' Unless the school is built upon this foundational theory of 
a school and of administration, it can scarcely hope to move 
economically and effectively in the pursuit of its daily tasks.^^ 
From these foundation concepts the administrator will deter- 
mine his attitudes toward his tasks and the spirit and method 
by which he performs them. Most failures in administration 
can be traced to ignorance of, to lack of skill in applying, or to 
outright challenge of, these basic concepts. With these basic 
concepts understood by all and accepted and applied in the or- 
ganization and in the school’s program it should be possible to 
meet and solve the problems of running the school with full 
regard for the children and without involving personal likes or 
di.slikes and without assuming false values for subjects as such. 

It is of the nature of administration to plan ahead. As the 
program of one year is being carried out that for the year fol- 
lowing ought to be taking form. One may go about this task 
of planning ahead in a systematic way or merely wait for things 
to happen, for changes to be made as pressure of conditions 
compels attention to them. This latter practice is a common 
weakness. In education one cannot assume that a program is 
good merely because it docs not literally fall apart or because 
students do not rebel against it. Accordingly, one function of 
administration must be to evaluate its program continuously 
by checking its operations, and as far as possible its products, 
against its objectives. This would mean that as work goes 
on through the year the staff studies it and judges its effec- 
tiveness. Where a weakness is found it is made an object of 
study until a remedy is found. If the remedy cannot be applied 
at once it is held for use in the term following, when it can be 
applied at the beginning of a program. By such continuous 
study of practice through the year good management will have 
accumulated a large number of weaknesses and some entirely 

American Association of School Administrators, Schools in Small 
Communities, Seventeenth Yearbook (Washington, tlie Association, 1939). 
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new projects to be dealt with toward the end of the year as 
plans are being formed for the ensuing year. 

It would be difficult to list all the details, but it would be 
strange indeed if there are not some alterations or extensions 
to be made in the school program or its administration, in the 
housing arrangements, in equipment and supply lists, in staff 
assignments, in the plan for receiving, registering, classifying, 
counseling, and directing students, in the development and use 
of the library and other special rooms and facilities, or in carry- 
ing on the work of continuous study and evaluation. It would 
be almost a sure sign that the school was not keeping close 
touch with changes in the educational needs of its students.^® 

How to plan the year’s work and to keep the plan alive and 
abreast of change so that no one — student, teacher, principal, or 
custodian — will be in doubt about what to do and why he is do- 
ing it at any time, is a major problem in administration. There 
are many approaches to this problem. The school program, stu- 
dents, community, plant and equipment, staff — any one of these 
alone suggests many problems. The great danger is that these 
major divisions will Ije attacked separately instead of as separate 
aspects of one major problem. Keeping the school unified and 
coordinated is the difficulty. One tends to forget the plant and 
equipment or the staff or the budget or, possibly, the social part 
of the program, while engaged in study of problems affecting 
the plan of school studies. Failing to treat an individual prob- 
lem as a phase or feature or aspect of a whole is a typical point 
of weakness in school planning. 

This basic planning and revising should round up at the 
close of the year and be given expression as needed in the 
budget for the ensuing year (see Chapter 13). In this final 
planning the school is involved with all other schools in work- 
ing out a district-wide program. An individual school may or 
may not be able to carry out all the desired changes and addi- 
tions. In any case a decision should be reached so that during 

^ Researches are constantly throwing new light upon school problems. 
For instance, see: G. D. Stevens, "An Evaluation of Some Methods of 
Organization of Classes for the Mentally Retarded,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision (April, 1945), Vol. XXXI, pp. 193-204. 
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the summer vacation the principal can be working on details 
in anticipation of the autumn opening. Changes in staff or in 
staff assignments, ordering of building alterations, purciiase of 
supplies or equipment, and planning for the work s^edule, are 
t_\q)es of problems to be handled in connection with this major 
planning service. 

In anticipation of and in connection with the opening of a 
new school year there are many important problems of manage- 
ment. Although students may have been registered at the close 
of the previous 3'ear, there will be mam^ individual cases to be 
handled for adjustment or changes at the opening of the new 
j’ear, and unexpected new students are apt to appear. Classes 
will have to be rechecked for size, and for room assignment, 
conflicts in the program adjusted, home-room organization 
effected and student club meetings scheduled. The cliecldng of 
supplies for teachers, a reconsideration of the use of depart- 
mental instruction, the planning for fire drills, and for teachers’ 
meetings — all suggest matters about which confusion frequently 
occurs in the opening days of school. The answer to all this is 
careful planning.^® Many schools spend a week unraveling the 
confusion created in the first days of school and in doing so lay 
a foundation for low student and staff morale for weeks ahead. 
Administration is paid to foresee and forestall such difficulties. 

The administration of a school is complicated by the fact 
that there are so many tasks to be performed. Even though 
many of these can be planned for in advance there are many 
that appear without warning or in unexpected form. Where 
principals have tried to list the duties they have to perform the 
list is invariably verj'- long and the tasks range from making 
simple decisions to solving complicated problems. There is 
always the question of whether a young principal will become 
enmeshed and finally succumb to the complication, or whether 
he will meet the tasks as they arise. Some principals fail be- 
cause they lose perspective. They fail to separate major from 
minor tasks and to classify lesser tasks as they relate to more 

18 Thomas C. Prince, “Less Departmentalization in the Elementary 
Schools,” The American School Board Journal (Sept, 194S), Vol. Ill, 
pp. 25-26. 
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important ones. Many fail because they do not delegate re- 
sponsibility to others. Even though they may see each of the 
many tasks in its proper perspective they fail because they pre- 
fer to perform it themselves rather than assign it to another. 
This type of principal usually becomes overworked, a little im- 
patient, and finally, either aggressive, domineering, or confused 
and self-pitying. 

What is needed is planning — see the tasks clearly and clas- 
sify their bearing upon major problems. Since staff organiza- 
tion is built up around the major problems — instruction, guid- 
ance, research, supervision, administration — it provides a basis 
for assigning each problem to someone for handling. When a 
problem has been assigned to a teacher, a counselor, a vice- 
principal, or a dean the principal should consider that person 
definitely in charge and should look to him for results. Making 
assignments and then retaining such oversight of performance 
as to dictate method of handling is not a proper concept of dele- 
gation of authority in administration.^'* 

6. Analysis of Principal’s Duties 

A school principal’s duties could very well be classified under 
the following heads : 

1. Care of the children: their safety enroute to and from 
school, about the building, and on the playground; their 
health and development, mental and physical; their com- 
fort and enjoyment; attendance supervision and records; 
student morale and government. 

2. Instruction : counseling service ; teaching efficiency ; work 
schedule ; scholastic records and reports ; instructional sup- 
plies and equipment ; suitable room assignment and physical 
surroundings ; contact with parents. 

For a good illustration of how the above concept of a school and 
of planning is applied to the development of the plant, see N. L. Engelhardt 
and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Planning the Community School (New York, 
American Book Co., 1940). 
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3 . Supervision : curriculum work ; individual and group con- 
ferences with teachers; contact with counseling service; 
selection of text and library books; the social activities’ 
program. (In a secondary school this might be made a 
major division.) 

4 . Research : assisting with any central office researches cov- 
ering the school ; planning and carrying through researches 
within and for the school; putting the results of research 
to work within the school. 

5 . Staff personnel : advising with superintendent on selection 
of teachers for the school and on transfers to and from the 
school; recommending for assignments, promotions, or dis- 
missals; aid in development or revision of salary sched- 
ules ; in-service education program. 

6. Plant: continuous inspection for safety and for advice as 
to maintenance, alteration and operation; aid in develop- 
ment of building plans. 

7 . Business service : aid in preparation of budget ; requisition- 
ing for supplies and equipment for the school; keeping 
business records; assisting with annual inventory; general 
oversight and care of all school properties. 

8. Public relations; keeping close coordination between his 
school and the school system; providing exihibits, public 
programs, athletic events, conferences, addresses, and com- 
munity meetings through which the local community may 
have suitable opportunity to know and appreciate and criti- 
cize their o^vn school ; cooperate with the central office pub- 
lic relations program. 

In all these areas the principal is the leader as well as the 
legal commander-in-chief. For all these areas he must make 
sure that there is purpose, program, organization, policies, and 
procedures. In some cases he will direct developments in per- 
son; in others he will determine organization and fi.\' program 
and policy in cooperation with the central office. In still others 
he will work with the staff as a whole or with committees or 
individuals, or may delegate responsibility in full. Whether 
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decisions are his own or are made by the staff, by a committee, 
or by an individual he, as principal, is still responsible for see- 
ing that decisions are reached and action taken.^“ 

To do this work well a principal has to learn how to dele- 
gate responsibility to others. To delegate wisely requires a 
clear definition of the task and of the powers delegated, a thor- 
ough knowledge of the talents required to do the work, and a 
familiarity with the capacity for work — the special knowledge, 
skill and personal qualities — of the members of the staff. Be- 
sides understanding how to delegate, a principal needs also the 
support of a well-organized and well-managed office. An office 
may be simple or complex in its equipment, staff, and manage- 
ment according to the size and nature of the school. The equip- 
ment and routines of a principal’s office are, in a way, a unit in 
the system of controls, of human and paper machinery by which 
the schools are operated. Office management must keep tuned 
to school laws, to board rules, to the superintendent’s adminis- 
trative orders and routines on the one hand, and on the other to 
its own program, its own organization, and its own routines of 
life and work in the school. 

The administrative suite of a school is a place where in- 
formation is available on everything pertaining to the school. 
It is the home of records pertaining to the school’s affairs. It 
is the center of authority for the school, where all go for final 
decision of questions of control. It is where much of the school’s 
business is transacted. Pupils, teachers, supervisors, parents, 
visitors, and the outside public, go to the principal’s office when 
they desire to contact the school for business or for informa- 
tion. Unless the office is equipped, organized, and staffed for 
service, delay and confusion are inevitable. 

Common mistakes in office management by principals in- 
clude the following : doing all their work and spending all their 
time in an inner office ; cultivating red tape by developing rou- 
tines and formalities in excess of needs for them; trying to 
see every caller instead of allowing them to transact business 

15 John A. Sexson, “The Identity and Function of Administration in 
Public Service," The American School Board Journal (Aue., 1945). Vol. 
Ill, pp. 19-20, 64. 
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with clerks ; spending too much time visiting ; having no regular 
schedule of work — office hours for visitors, conference time 
for teachers, time for study of school problems, time for pro- 
fessional reading, time for answering mail, time for committee 
meetings and the like, allowing classroom and other records, 
developed at great cost of time and energy to accumulate in the 
office and to remain there without study; neglecting to follow 
through on assignments to see that they have been completed 
satisfactorily ; and often, neglecting to confide in his staff and 
to draw upon its talent in shaping and executing policies for the 
school. 

It would be possible to set over against these weak points 
an equal number of equally representative strong ones in this 
field. The typical school principal is respected as a leader in 
his communit)'^, he is rapidly becoming scientific rather than 
authoritarian in his work, he does plan ahead, he does work 
cooperatively with his staff on school policies, and he is a genu- 
ine student of his problems. This does not mean that we have 
no unsolved problems nor that we do not have a continuous 
demand for reworking of fields that we had thought well- 
handled until recent changes unsettled them. 

7. Some Tjrpical Problems of Detail 

1. Should ability grouping be undertaken? 

2. Should student government be undertaken? 

3. Should dull, bright, crippled, undernourished, ill, partially 
blind, hard of hearing, or children with speech or personality de- 
fects, be segregated or in any way singled out for instructional 
purpose ? 

4. How large should classes be? 

5. Are semiannual or annual promotions better ? 

6. Can grading of schools be done away with? Is departmental 
organization a settled question ? 

7. Should failures in studies be done away with ? 

8. What are the characteristics of a good marking system ?^* 

i«See: Ralph H. Ojemann and Ruth A. McCandless, “Suggestions for 
a Fundamental Revision of Report Cards,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision (Feb., 1946), Vol. 32, pp. 110-116. 
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9. Should home-room organization be used more for guidance 
purposes or mainly for administrative purposes ? 

10. In what ways can school activities effect a contact with 
local government and what administrative problems are involved? 

11. What duties has a principal in connection with budget- 
making? Are the teachers responsible for a contribution in this 
service? 

12. What should a principal know about the central school 
stores and warehouses and shops and distributing system and pur- 
chasing and accounting system ? 

13. How should supplies be made available to teachers in a 
school ? 

14. Should a school maintain a petty cash account? 

15. In preparing the operating and maintenance sections of the 
budget, what responsibility should the principal have ? 

16. What, precisely, is the line of cleavage between central 
office and principalship in the administration of operating services 
for a school ? 

17. When a principal supervises he is an advisor, a leader, a 
helper, an instructor ; when he is an administrator he represents 
the law or administrative authority and responsibility and his sug- 
gestions and instructions must have the effect of decisions or 
orders. How can a principal ever function effectively as a super- 
visor where by the nature of his office he possesses and must use 
executive authority? The problem is one that calls for keen dis- 
crimination as to the nature and purpose of each task and for 
methods of work and personal relations in performance that make 
clear to teachers what he is trying to do. Here management and 
supervision are art as well as science. 

18. Because administration is in reality inseparable from in- 
struction, supervision, school research, and guidance, it is clear 
that it can be effective only if the teachers, supervisors, coun- 
selors, and research workers of the school understand it as it bears 
upon their respective tasks. Administration is not a service that 
is to be clamped down over these staff services, rather, it is a com- 
panion service and bears a partnership relation to other services of 
the school. Administration makes decisions and gives orders, it 
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operates as authority. Properly interpreted, this authority is ra- 
tional, never arbitrary. Plans must be drawn, decisions must be 
made, otherwise there could be no school. Responsibility for get- 
ting plans and getting action must be borne by someone. Whoever 
serves in this capacity administers. If teachers and counselors will 
work at their tasks in terms of what scientific education demands, 
in terms of children’s needs, they rvill need the support of ad- 
ministrative plans and decisions.^^ If teachers fail to contribute 
their special understanding and insight to the preparation of ad- 
ministrative plans and decisions, instruction will inevitably become 
a subordinate partner with administration. 

Perhaps this statement furnishes the setting for the most diffi- 
cult problem a principal faces, the problem of welding the pro- 
fessional workers into a unified staff and maintaining working rela- 
tionships that recognize administration as rule by science, as a 
service that is impersonal, as a function to which all contribute, all 
understand, and all use. Such teamwork is possible and has been 
realized in many schools. Where it has been realized there has 
been little worry over democracy or teacher participation in ad- 
ministration, nor has the principalship deteriorated into a sub- 
servient faculty clerkship, nor have the teachers lost respect for 
administrative leadership or for administrative authority. 

8. The Literature on the Administration of a School 

The school principalship has existed in some form almost 
from the beginning of secondary scliools in America and the 
function had developed still earlier in Europe. For many years, 
until we began to build great cities, the principalship was a 
small office. As cities began to develop in the 1830’s and as 
Horace Mann's influence began to be felt, elementary schools 
became larger and needed principals. From these early times 
this function has changed greatly. Schools have increased in 
number and greatly in size and the school program has under- 

It is the findings of careful study, not the power of the law, that 
indicates how to administer such a service as guidance. Good law, good 
board rules, and good administrative instructions provide for the working 
of scientific law in management. Sec: Clifford Woody, Guidance Implica- 
tions from Measurements of Achievements, Aptitudes and Interests, Uni- 
versity of Micliigan Bull. No. 156, 1944. 
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gone enormous change, partly in response to social change, 
partly in response to the more cosmopolitan school population, 
and partly as a result of the scientific study of education. 

This chapter has attempted to show some of the more im- 
portant problems met with in the administration of elementary 
and secondary schools. Though the management of an insti- 
tution of higher learning has many problems in common with 
management in the lower schools, no attempt has been made 
in this chapter to present more than casual references to this 
field. With the growing tendency to make the junior college 
a part of the system of secondary education it has seemed de- 
sirable to present with his chapter a representative list of titles 
covering college administration. 

Because most readers in this field are specially interested in 
some one type of institution, the bibliographies, with but two 
exceptions, are presented under the captions of college admin- 
istration, secondary school administration, and elementary 
school administration. The two exceptions are guidance and 
classroom management. Altliough most of the literature on 
guidance has reference to the secondary or college field, there 
are exceptions and there is reason to hope that greater atten- 
tion is soon to be given to guidance in the elementary field. In 
any case, guidance is a topic to which many readers will desire 
to turn and for that reason this collection of titles is presented 
separately. Practically, the same reason explains the separate 
presentation of titles on classroom management. 

It might be argued that the last group of titles does not 
belong in a book on administration. This seems entirely 
erroneous to the present author, who desires especially to bring 
the classroom and the principal’s office closer together, rather 
than to emphasize their separation as is done quite too often. 

Many of the publications listed in one of the groups could 
quite as correctly be listed in a different group. There are 
many such among the comprehensive treatises. The reader in 
search of aid on a special problem will do well, therefore, to 
scan other lists than the one he is especially interested in. 

It must be emphasized that these bibliographies are far from 
complete. It is believed that they are representative of the best 
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literature available and tliat they cover every phase of the fields 
represented. From these titles the reader should go to the Edu^ 
cation Index, to the Cyclopedia of Educatioml Research, and 
to the current journals and yearbooks and other titles listed in 
Chapter 2, 

9. Bibliographies on the Administration of a School 

I. College Administration' 

Acheson, Eunice M. The Effective Dean of Women (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932), 211 pp. 
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